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SOLITUDE} 
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The pernicious Influence 

O F 

A total Seclujion from Society 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



INTRODUCTION. 

OOLITUDE, in its ftria and literal accepta- 
^ tion, is equally unfriendly to thehappinefsand 
foreign to the nature of mankind. An inclina- 
tion to cxercife the faculty of fpeech,* to infer- 
change the fentiments of .the mind, to indulge 
VOL. II. B ' the 



* Aristotlb fays, that as Nature does nothing in vain, 
and as man is the only animal whom fhe hath endued with the 
privilege of fpeech, l^e mufl have been formed for focial delights : 
an opinion which the celebrated PvFrsNDORrr has, in com- 
mon with all writers upon natural law, adopted. '/ That man,^* 
fays he, ^' was deiigned by nature for a life of Society, this 
** alone might be a fufAcient argument, that he only, of all 
*^ living creatures, is endued with the power of expreiling his 
** mind to others by articulate founds ; a faculty which, ab- , 
*' ftra^ing from the focial condition, we cannot conceive to be ^ 
** of any ufe or advantage to manlcind/ 
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the afFedions of tke heart, and t# neceive them- 
felves, while they beftow on others, a kind 
affiftance and fupport, drives men, by an ever 
adive, and almoft irrefiftible impulfe, from So- 
litude to Society ; and teaches them that 
the h^gheft temporal felicity they are capable of 
enjoying, muft be Tought for in a (uitable union 
of the fexes, and in a friendly intercourfe with 
their fellow-creatures** The profoundeft de- 
ductions of xeafon, the higheft flights of fancy, 
the fineft fenflbilities of the heart, the happieft 

difcoveries 

♦ ** Man," fays a proft>ond phitolbp'her, ** is an animal cx- 
^ tremely defirous of his own prefervation ; of himfelf ex- 
*' fftfiid to mapy #aiitst umbk: tp f^pux his own (af^ 
** and maintenance without the aMftance of his £b11owS| \a4 
** capable of returning the kiudnefs by the furtherance oC 
** mutual' good. But then he is often malicious^ infolent^ 
** eafily provoked^ and as powerful itt efti^ing mifdi?ef as he i^ 
" ready in dc^gjcinc it* No^ that fi]di.a;creatui» may btfpra^ 
** ferved and fupported, and may enjoy the good thiiigs a^epd- 
** ing his condition of life, it is neceflary that he ihould be 
<< facial ; that^, that he fhould unite himfelf to thoft of ^is 
*' own f^ecies, and in Aich a manner regulate his behaviour to- 
** wards them, as they may have no fair reafon to do him 
** harm ; but rather incline to promote his intereft, and to 
** fecure his rights and concerns. It feems, therefore, to be a 
** fundamental law of nature, that every man ought, as far as 
*^ tn bhn lies, to promote and freferve a peaceful fociabtenefs tmtb 
*^ others,^ agreeable to the main end and difpofition of the bumfin 
^* race : that is,' fuch a difpofition of one man towards all others^ , 
<* as fliall unite him to them by benevolence, by peace, by 
"Charity, and, as it were, by a filent and fecret obligation.'* 



of icience, aad tlis moft YaluaUe pcor 
duflion^ of art, are feebly felt, and iiiipcrfc6U3i 
enjoyed, in the cold and cheerlefs region of So- 
litude;. It is not to the (enkUh rocfc, ot to the 
paffing gale, that we can fati&faddrily communi- 
cate Qur pleafures and our pains.* The heavy 
fighs which inceflantly tranfpire from the vacant 
bofomsf of the folitary hermit, and the furly mifan- 
thropift, indicate the abfence of thofe hieh de- 
Kghts which ever accompany congenial f^ti- 
ment and mutual afFe^tion.f The foul finjcs 
under a fituation in which there are no kindr^ 
bofoms to participate its joys, and fympathize in 
its forrows ; and feels, ftrongly feels, that the 
beneficent Creator has fo framed and moulded the 
temper of our minds, that Society is the ear- 

B2 lieft 



• Cx99jiQj rfldpmng wfton tbt priociplfii of ^ St^s, Infifts 
that « no man would ehsioft tor Uv9 In aj^folat^ SqUtude^ al- 
** though he might enjoy an infinity of jleafures/ 



»» 



•f '< He* who, difj^ufted, ^uits the focial fcene, 
'* And trees ahd^ beafts prefer to tourts and men, 
*f la the remoteft glen, or lonelieft grot, 
^ §^ xnoeta the fpoSktt oi diftem^r!d thought. 
<^ I£s XQii^ as dreary as th^ |^hk£i woods } 
** His breaft as turbulent as der<<en4inj[ fioo()s j ^ 
*' His heart with ftroqg and raging paffio^s tqrn \ 
^ No fweet companion liear, ii^ith whom to motim 
*' The «chqing »ocks ^^m hi» hyikXtk fighs, 
** And from himfelf th' unhappy Hermit flics. , 



> 
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Heft impulfe and the moft powerful inclination *of 
our hearts. 

<* Unhappy he ! who from the firft of joys, 
** Society, cutoff, is left alone 
•* Amid this world of death—" 

Society, however, although it is thus pointed 
out to us, as it were, by the finger of the Al- 
mighty, as the means of reaching our *higheft 
poffible ftate of earthly felicity, is fo pregnant 
with dangers, that it depends entirely on our- 
felves, whether the indulgence of this inftin£tive 
propenfity ihall be productive of happinefs or 
mifery. 

<* I ■ a ll have caufe to fmile, 

'** But fuch as to themfelves that caufe deny. 

•* Our faults are at the bottom of our pains ; 

** Error, in a6ls or judgment, is the fource 

^ Of endlefs forrow— — — — ." 

The pleafures of Society, like pleafures of 
every other kincj, muft, to be pure and perma- 
nent, be* temperate and difcreet. While paf- 
fion animates, and fenfibility cherifhes, reafon 
muft diredt, and virtue be the obje£l of our 
courfe. Thofe who fearch for happinefs in a 
vague, defultory, and indifcriminate intercourfe 
with the world ; who imagine the palace 6f Plea- 

fure 
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- fiirc to be furrounded by the gay, unthinking^ 
and volatile part of the fpecies ; who conceive 
that the ray^ of all human delight beam from 
places of public feftivity and refort ; 

*' Who all their joys in mean profusion wafte, 
** Without reflcdlion, management, or tafte; 
" Carelefs of all that Viji tub' gives to pleafe ; 
** For thought too aftive, and too mad for cafe ; 
** WHo give each appetite too loofe a rein, 
" Pufli all enjoyment to the verge of pain; 
** Impetuous follow where the Passions call,* 
. ** And live in rapture, or not live at all ; 

will, inftead of lafting and fatisfadlpry fruition, 
meet only with forrowful difappointment. This 
mode of feeking fociety is not a rational indul- 
gence of that natural paffion which heaven, in its 
benevolence to man, has planted in the human 
heart; but merely a la£litious defire, an habitual 
pruriency, produced by reftlefs leifure, and en- 
couraged by vanity and diflipation. Social* 
HAPPINESS, true and eiTential focial happinefs, 
relldes only in the bofom of Love and in the arms 
of Friendship; and can only be really* enjoyed 
by cotxgcnial hearts, and kindred minds, in. the 
domeftic bowers of privacy and retirement. Af- • 
fe£lIonate intercourfe produces an inexhauftible 
fund of delight/ It is the perennial funfliine of 
the mind. With what extreme anxiety do we* 

B 3 all 
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^1 endeavour to find an amiable beings with 
whom we may form a tender tie and clofe attftcli- 
ment, who may in^re us Vfith unfading .bjifa> 
and receive increase of hafspme^ from our endear- 
ments and attention ! How greatly do fuch con- 
nedip«6 ijticreafe the Jcied o^i faeiievoteftt dif- 
pofitions of tbe heart! and how greatly do fi£ich 
difpbfitidds, while they kad tht mltid tb the en« 
joyment of domeftic hkjppinefs, awaken, all the 
virtues, and call forth the heft and ftrongeft ener- 
gies of tbe foul ! Deprived of the chafte and 
endearing fympathies of Lovs and FRiB^fDSRiP, 
the fpecies fink into grofs fenfuality or mute in- 
differoice, negle^i th6 improvement cf their ^ 
culties, and renounce all anxiety to pleafe $ but 
incited by thefe propenikies, the fexes mutually 
exert their powers, cultivate their taints, call 
every intcUedual energy into aflion ; and, by ^ 
tod^vourtng to promote each oth^^' happinefs^ 
mutusdly fdcure their own. 



" As bees mix'd ne6iar draw from fragrant flbwWs, 
" So man from Fei end ship wifdom and delight ; 
** Twyis tied by Nature ; if they part, they die. 
** Haft thou no friend to fet thy mind abroach ? 
** Good fenfe will ftagnate:;thOughts fhut up,wantair, 
** And fpoil, like bales uftopen*d to the fun. 
" Had thought bccnaM, fwr^t^^^^o&had beendchicd: 

«It 
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*< It ventilates our intellefhtal ^res, 

<< And barniHies the mental m^gtEme; 

•* Brightens for ornament, and whets for ufe. 

"• »Tis converfe qualifies for Solitude, 

" As exercife for falutary reft. 

^^ Nature, in zeal for human amity, 

** Denies or damps all ttndi*vtded joy. 

** Joy flies monopoliih ; it calls lor f<i66. 

** Rich fruit! heav'n-planted ; neverpluck'dfoysii^. 

" Needful auxiliaries are our friends^ to give 

** To SOCIAL MAN true relifh of himfelf." 



Adverfe circumftances, however, frequently pre- 
vent well-dif*pofed chara£lers not only from mak- 
ing the election which their hearts would prompt, 
and their underAandings approve, but force them 
into alliances which both reafon and fenfibilitjr 
reject. It is frdm the difappointments of love 
or of ambition that the fexes are generally re- 
pelled from Society to Solitude. The afie£iion, 
the tendernefs, the fenfibility of the heart, are 
but too often torn and outraged by the cruelty 
and malevolence of an unfeeling world, in whkrh 
Vice bears on its audacious front the mafk of 
Virtue, and betrays Innocence into the fnarcs 
of unfufpefted Guilt. The vi£Ums, however, 
whether of Love or of Ambition, who retire 
from Society to recruit their depreffed fpirits,.and 
repair their difordered minds, cannot, without 
injuftice, be ftigmatizcd as mifanthrc^ifts, or 

B 4 arraigned 
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arraigned as anti-focial charadiers. All reli^ for 
fcenes of focial happinefs may be loft by an ex- 
treme and over-ardent paffion for the enjoyments 
of. them ; but it is only thofe who feek retire- 
ment from an averlion to the company of their 
fellow-creatures, that can be faid to have re- 
nounced, or be deftitute of, the comimon fympa- 
thies of nature. 

The prefent age, however, is not likely to 
produce many fuch unnatural characters ; for the 
. manners of the whole world, and particularly of 
Europe, were never, ^perhaps, more difpofed to 
company. The rage for public entertainments 
feems to have infefted all the clafles of fociety. 
The pleafures of private life feems to be hfeld 
in univerfal deteftation and contempt ; opprobri- 
ous epithets defame the humble enjoyments of 
domeftic love ; and thofe whofe hours are not 
confumed in, unmeaning vifits, or unfocial par- 
ties, are regarded as cenfors of the common con- 
du6l of the world, or as enemies to their fellow- 
creatures. But, although mankind appear fo ex- 
tremely focial, they certainly wer^ never lefs 
friendly and afFeftionate. Neither rank, nor fex, 
nor age, is free from this pernicious habit. In- 
fents, before they can well lifp the rudiments of 
fpeech, are initiated into the idle ceremonies and 
parade of company 5 and can fcarcely meet their 

parents 
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parents or their pfaymates without being obliged 
to perform a punctilious falutation. Formal card- 
parties, and petty treats, engrofs the time that 
fhould be devoted to healthful exercife and manly 
recreation. The manners of the metropolis, arc 
imitated with inferior fpl^dor, but with greater 
abfurdity, in the. country : every village has its 
routs and its aflemblies, in whith the curled 
darlings of the place blaze forth in feathered 
luftre .and aukward magnificence ; and while 
the charming fimplicity of one fex is deftroyed 
by a6Fedation, the honeft virtues of the other 
by diifolute gallantry, and the paffions of both 
inflamed by vicious and indecent mirth, the grave* 
elders of the diftrids are trying their tempei:s 
and impoverifhing their purfes at fix-penny whift 
and caffino. 

" all deem 

*' One moment unamus'd a mifery 
<' Not made for feeble man ; all call aloud 
" For pvery bauble drivePd o'er by fenfe, 
** For rattles and conceits of every caft, 
** For change of follies, and relays of joys, 
" To drag them through the tedious length 
" Of a fliort winter's day.** 



The fpirit of diffipation has reached even the 
vagrant tribe. The Gypfies* of Germany fufpend 
their predatory excurfions, and, on one previoufly 
appointed evening in every week, afTemble to 

enjoy 
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tnjcry their guilty ^ils in tlie Aimes of ftrong 
waters and tobacco. The pkce trf* rendezvous 
is generally the Ticinity of a mill, the proprietor 
of whidi, by j^&mling to thefe wandering tribes 
an ufldifturbed afylum, not only fecures his pro- 
perty from their depredations, but, by the idk 
tales widi which they con^ve »> amufe his -ear, 
rdpedingttiecliarai^ers »td<ondii£bof hisneigh- 
bourS), fiirnilhes Mmfelf with new fubjeds of 
ccmTerfaition for his next evening's coterie. 

Minds that deriv>e ^U their pleaAires kcfm the 
levity and miith of prottiifcuotts company^ are 
fddom «ble to contribute, in any high tbgree, 
to their own anMifecnent» CharaSers like thefe^ 
feerch eveiy .place for entertainment, ^jccept ^eir 
own bofoms, and the bofoms'of their furrounding 
families, where, by proper cultivation, real hap- 
pinefs, the happinefs ariling from Love and 
Friendship, is alone capable of being found. 

From Love and Friendship, flowers of heav'nly 

feed. 
The wife extract earth's moft hyblean blifs, 
Superior Wifdom, crown'd with fmiling joy. 
But for whom bloffoms thefe Elyfian flowers ? 
Abroad they find who cheriih them at home. 
Of air the follies whiph o'erwhelm the great^ 
None clings more clofely than the fancy fond. 
That facred Friendship is their cafy prey, 
Cau^t by the wafture of a golden lure. 

Or 
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Or fafcinatson of a high bom fmHje. 
Oh 1 fad miftake 1 Ye powers of wealthy 
Can Gold buy Friendship? Impudence of hopel 
Love, and Love only, is the loan of Love. 
Reprefs fuch worldly thoughts ; .nor hope to find 
A F&iEND, but what has found a Fhiend in thee. 
All like the purehafe ; few the price will pay : 
And this makes Friends foch mracies below. 

The w^ried pleH&rift, finking luvier tki9 
weight that preys upon his fpirits, flies to fcenes 
ef public gaiety, or private fplendor, in fond, but 
^ain^ expe^tetion, that they will diipel his di£> 
content, and recreate his mind ; but he finds, 
alas \ that the ftncied aTyltim afibrds him no vsSt. 
The ever-craving s^ifietite for i»ftime gfow^ 
by what it feeds on i and the worm, wtiicli 
devoured his delight amidft the fylvan fcotery 
of Solitude, ftill accompanies him to crowded 
halls of elegance and feftivity. While he 
eagerly embraces every obje£t that promifos to 
fupply the direful vacancy of his mind, he ex« 
haufts its remaining ftrength ; enlarges die wound 
he is fo anicfoufly endeavouring to heal j and, by 
too eagerly grafping at the phantom Pleafure, 
lofes, perhaps for ever, the fubftantial power of 
being happy. 

Men, whofe minds are capable of higher 
enjoyments, always (eel thefe perturbed fenfa- 
tions, ifhen, deluded into a faihionable party, * 

they 
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they find nothing to excite curiofity or inte- 
reft the feelings ; and where they are pfeftered 
by the frivolous importunities of thofe for whom 
they cannot entertain either friendfliip or efteem. 
How, indeed, is it poffible for a fenfible niind to 
feel the flighteft approbation, when a coxcomb, 
enamoured of his own . eloquence, and* fwoln 
with the pride ot felf-conceited merit, tires, by 
his loquacious nonfenfe, all around him. 

The great Leibnitz ♦was obfervcd by his 
fervant frequently to take notes while he fat ia 
church, and the domeftic very rationally con- 
ceived that he was making Qbfervations on the 
fubjed of the fermon ; but it is more confiftent 
with the character of this philofopher to con- 
clude, that he was indulging the powers of his 

own 



* JVHRam Godefroi, Baron de Leibnitz^ the fon of Frederick 
LabnitXf Profeflbr of Moral Philofophy in the Univcrfity of 
Leipjigi was born at Leipjigy in Saxony, on the %%d of June, 1646. 
He was one of thofe rare produ^ions upon whom Nature had 
profufely beftowed her »richeft gifts. His capacious mind wa; 
faturated and adorned with . every fpecies of literature. The 
arts and fciences were equally at his command. The poets, 
orators, hiftorians, lawyers, divines, philofophers,. and mathe- 
maticians, furniHied him with their choiceft ftores. He recon- 
ciled Plato with Aristotle, and Aristotle with Des 
Cartes. But the ftudy of the law was his principal objedl, 
and in which he attained to an uncommon degree of excellence, 
•He died on the 14th of November, 17 16. • 
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own capacious and excurfive mind, when thofe 
of the preacher ceafed.to intereft him. Thus it 
happens, that wliile the multitude are driven 
from Solitude to Society, by being tired of them- 
felves, there are fome, and thofe not a few, who 
feek refuge in rational retirement from the fri- 
volous diffipation of company. 

An indolent mind is as irkfome to itfelf as it 
is intolerable to others: but an a£live mind finds 
inexhauftible refources in its own power. The 
firfl is forced to fly from itfelf for enjoyment ; 
while the other calmly refigns itfelf to its own 
fugg^flions, and always meets with the happinefs 
it has vainly fought' for in its communion with 
the .world. 

" The man who confecratcs his hours 

** By vigorous effort and an honed aim, 
" At once draws out the (ling of life and death, , 
** And walks with Nature in the paths of Peace. 
'^ But thoughtlefsy giddy, inconfiflent' man, 
** Like children babbling nonfcnfe in their fports, 
** Cenfures kind Nature for a fpan too (hort, 
** And feels the fpan fo fhort quite tedious too ; 
** Tortures, invention ; all expedient tires 
** To lafh the lii^'rii^ moments into fpeed, 
*' And whirl them, happy riddance ! from them ' 
felves.*** 

To 

* '' jju^^c jaded^with protradled amufements,** fays a cele« 
brated moral writer, ** we yawn over them. The dull drone of. . 

•* nominal 
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To rouie the foul from that letharg]F m$^ 
which ks powers »re &> apt to drop from die te^ 
diouiaefs of life, it is neGeilary to apply a ftimu* 
lus both to the head and to the heart. Some* 
thing mi^ be contrived to ftrike tbeienfes and 
iDtereft the mind. But it is much more difficult 
to convey pleafure to others than to receive it 
ourfelves ; and while the many wait in anxious 
Jiope of being entertained, di^ find >but few 

who 

• 

«• AQoUiial 4irtrfion ftUl hnim «a when the Aflvt t»n« of ea- 
« joymciit M over. Like the bear in the fahU, we hug our 
** darfing to death. Inftead of rejoiciog in tribulation, we 
** -ibrrow in delight : for this eternal , round of vanities is trod 
** left for the plea^rr it brings than for the pain it fti^»ends. 
« It it a refuge, not a -prise. Like criminals, we Hy to k. 
<< from our much-injured, unfortunate foes, oursklvbs, 
<^ which chide and fting us when alone/, when together, we 
** fupport each others fpirits $ which is like ibilors clinging 
** to each other for fa/icty when the veffel Is Anldng. In the 
f< boondlefs iield of lieentloufnefs, fome bafbrd Joys may 
<< rife that look gay, more efpecially at a diftance $ but they 
« ibon wUhtr^ I4« joys are always fweet, and flourHh long, 
** but fttch M have felf-ap]M-(]4>atioB for thefr VDOt, and the di- 
** vine Aivour Anr their ibcUer t but we i^e fl>r joys of 6«r own 
** creation, tht feodi of whkk heaoMBik iMtvev UmtA in our 
*' hearts. But wc may as weU iovache ndthar paeiogfltive of 
** hea^n, aM> with the tyrant df ?/r;» fftteild to make thun- 
** dct and lightning as real joy, I fay mal joyj ^r jey we 
** may make, but' not cbeerfulnefi. Joy may fubfift without 
*< thought ; Cheerfulnefs'will frame it. Joy is from the pulfej 
<< CbeerAilnefs from ^bt heart. That may give a momentary 
** ilafii of pleaftire j this alone makes a happy man.** 
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wW «r^ capeble ol eoficrtabiiiig. Di£ippoint*> 
mumX lACieeifes the eflesmeTs ftf dc&rc ; and tkc 
uneufy mitltitttcb nifl» tcr places of piiUtc cefivt, 
endctVQimng, by noife and btiAle^ ScAiYC grati- 
ficatioB, elegant decocatioA, rich drfefles^ fpleodid 
^untnadonS) ^oorttve dances,, and ^ighdy nui* 
iic, to awaken the dormant £u:iilties^ and agi* 
tate the ftagnant feniibilities of the foul. Thefe 
fcenes may be confidered the machineries of ^ea-' 
fure; they produte a temporary efFeft, without 
requiring mucb e&rt or ocvopeiaXioa to obtfiin 
it; while thofe higher delights of which retire- 
ment is capaUe^ cannot be tru>y enjoyed with- 
out a certain degree of intdteAual exertion. 
There are, indeed, many minds fo totally cor- 
rupted by the. unceaiing purfuits of thcf(? v^in 
and empty pleafures^ that they aj:e utterly inca- 
pable of reUflliag iateltedibttal delight ; which, 
as it aiEuds an* enjoyment toMIy unconnected, 
with, aind independent pf, commofi fbciety, re- 
quires a difpcffition and capacity which common 
company can never beftow, Retirement, there- 
fore,^ and ItS' aXtepdant enjpyments^ are of 3( ^a^ 
ture tooiJie&ii^ for the gie& and; ¥iirfgartrapsri- 
ties of 1^ mtltitttde, whq aire mope difpo(bd to 
gratify their intelledhial indolence, by receiving 
a.fpecies of Entertainment which does not require 
from them the exertion of thought, than^ to enjoy 
" * ' pleafures 
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pleafures of a nobler kind, which can only be pro^ 
cured by a rational reftraint of the paffions, and 
a proper exercife of the powers of the mind. Vio- 
lent and tumultuous impreffions can alone gratify 
fuch charaders, whofe pleafures, like thofe of the 
flothful Sybarites^ only indicate the pain they 
undergo in ftriving to be happy : but 

Were all men happy, revellings would ceafe, 
Th'at opiate for inquietude within. 
No man was ever truly bled, 
But it composed, and gave him fuch a caft 
As Folly might miftake for want of Joy ; 
A cad unlike the triumph of the proud ^ 
A moded afpe£l and a fmiling heart ; 
A fpring perennial rifing in the bread. 
And permanent as pure ! No turbid dream 
Of rapt'rous exultation, fwelling high. 
Which, like land floods, impetuous flow awhile, 
Then»dnk at once, and leave us in the mire. 
What does the mkn who tranfient joy prefers^ 

What, but prefer the bubbles to the dream t 

* 

Vain are all fudden fallies of delight, 
Convuldons of a weak didemper'd joy.* 
Joy'^ a fixt date, a tenure, not a dart. . . 
The weak have remedies ; the wife have joys. 
The fird fure fymptoms of a mind in health. 
Is rpd of heart, and pleafures felt at home. 

Men, eager for the enjoyment of worldly 
pleafures, feldom attain the obje£l they purfue. 
Diilatisiied with the enjoyments of the moment^ 

they 
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tH^j'long for fame abfent delight, wfakh feeiM 
to promife a more poignant gratification* Their 
joys arc like thofc of Tantalus, alwajrs in 
view, but never widiin reach. The afUvity of 
taxAk tharaders leads to no beaeiictal end : thef 
ane perpetually in motion, without making any 
progrefs : they ^mr on ^^ the lazy foot of 
Times" and then complain of tiie rapidity 
of its flight, only becaufe they have made no 
good ufe of its prefisnce : They take no notice of 
flime, but hj its lois :'' and year follows year, only 
to inereafe their undafinefs. If the bright beamr 
of Auroia wake them £rom their perturbed repofe, 
it k only to create new anxieties how they are to 
drag through the paffing day. The change of 
feafenfc produces no change in their wearied dtf«>^ 
pbfitrans i and every hour copies and goes with 
equal indifleretee and difcontent. * - 


t 1 ' 

The pleafiires of Society, however, although 
they are attended with fuch unhappy effeds, and 
pernicious confequences, to men of weak heads 
and corrupted hearts, who only follow them for 
the purpofe of- indulging the follies, and gratify- 
ing the vices, to which they have given birth, 
are yet capable of affording to th£ wiss and 
TH£ viATOoos, a high, rational, fublime, and 
fatisfaftojy enjoyment. The world is the only 
theatre upon whith great and noble actions can 

vot. n, C be 
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be per formed, or the heights of moral and inteU 
kdual excellence ufeCully attained. The focietjr 
df the WISE and good, excluiive of thepleafing 
relaxation it aflFords from the anxieties of bufi- 
i^tkj and the cares of life, convejrs valuable in*> 
formation to the mind, and virtuous feelings to 
the breaft. There experience imparts its wifdom 
in a manner equally engaging and impreffive^ 
the fiiculties are improved;. and knowledge in* 
creafed* Youth and age reciprocally contribute 
to the happineis of each other. Such a fociety, 
while it adds firmne& to the charafler, gives 
falbioa to the manners ; and opens immediately 
to the view^ the delightful . models of wifdom 
and integrity* It is only in fuch iDciety that 
man can rationally hope to exercife, w^th any 
proiped of.fucceis, that leteut prhuiplty which 
continually prompts him to purfue the bigbfelid^ 
of which he feels his nature enable, and of 
m^hLch the Creator has permitted him to form 
a faint idea. . . . « 

** In every human heart there lies reclin'd 
** Some atom pregnant with ethereal mind 5 
*• Some plaftic power, fome intelle6hial ray, 
** Some genial fnn-beam from the foorcc of day j 
*< SomcChltag that wamis, and, rtftlefi» to aipire^ : 
<^ ^ak^the young heart, and fets the Jbui^oa fir<;$ 
** And hids us all our inborn powers emplpy 
•* To catch the phantom of ideal Joy." ^ ^ 

Sorrow 
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Sorrow frequently drives its unhappy vj^ms 
from Solitude into the vortex of Society as a 
means of relief; for Solitude is terrible to thofe 
whofe minds are torn with anguifh for the lofs of 
fome dear friend) whom death has, perhaps, taken 
untimely from their arms; and who would wil* 
lingly renounce all worldly joys, to hear one ac- 
cent of that beloved voice which ufed, in* calm 
retirement, to fill his ear with harmony, and his 
heart with rapture. 

SoLiTtJDt alfo is terrible to thofe whofe feli* 
city is founded on popular applaufe; who have 
acquired a degree of fame by intrigue, and adions 
of counterfeited virtue ; and who fufFer the moft 
excruciating anxiety to preferve their fpurious 
lame. Cohfcious of the fraudulent means by 
which they acquired pofibffion of it, and of the 
Weak foimdation on which it is built, it appears 
continually to totter, and always ready to over- 
whelm tHem in its ruins* Their intention is 
feduloufly called to every quarter; and, in order 
to prop up the unfubihmtial fabric, they bend 
with mean fubmif&on to the pride of power; flat- 
ter tbe vanity, and accommodate themfelves to 
the vices^ of the great ; cenfure the genius 
thst provokes their jealoufy; ridicule the vir- 
tue that ffaames the condufl of their patrons ; 
fubmit to all the follies of the age ; take advan- 

C 2 tage 
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tage of its errors; cherilh its prejudices i ap- 
plaud its fuperftition, and defend it, vices* The 
fiifluonable circles maj^ perhaps, welcome fuch 
chtraders as their beft fupporters, and higheft 
ornaments; but to thetn the calm and tranquil 
pkafores of retirement are drearjr and difgufting. 

To all thofe, indeed, whom Vicfe has betrayed 
Into Guilt, and whofe bofoms are ftung by the 
adders of Remorse, Solitude, ts doubly terrible; 
and they fly from its fhades to fcenes of worldly 
pkafure> in the hope of being able to fiience the 
l^een rquroacbes of violated confdence in the 
tumult of Society,— Vain attempt ! 

" Guilt is the fource of Sonitow \ *tis the fiends 
** Th' avenging fiend, that follows them behind 
* * With whips and ftings. The bleft know none of tfaif i 
*' But reft in everlafting peace of mind, 
" And find the height of all their heaven is Good- 
ness." 

Solitude, indeed, as well as RiHigion, 
has been represented in .fuch difmal, di£igreeabkr 
colours, by thok who were incapable of tafting 
its fweets, and en^c^iiig its advantages, tha( 
many di&eiifs it totally from all their fchemes of 
happinefti, and fly to it only to fklleviate the bit^ 
temeis of fome momentary paffion^ or temporary 
adverfity, or to hide the bluihes of approaching 
ibame* fiut there are advantages to be derived 

from 



from Solltiide, even under fitch circumftonces, 1>y 
thofe who are otherwife incapAle of enjoying 
them. Thofe who know the hioft delightful com- 
forts^ and latisfaaory enjoyments, of which a wcHt 
regi|kM:ed Solitude isprodudive, like thofe wboaEt 
acquaint with the foUd benefits to bedeiivedftiom 
Relioion, wiU feek Retirement, in the hoiirs 
of profperity and content, as the only means by 
which they can be enjoyed in true perfe<^ion« 
The tranquillity of its fhades will give richnefs 
to their joys; its interrupted unquietude will 
enable them to expatiate on the fulnefs of their 
felicity; and they will turn their eyes with foft 
compaffion on the miferies of the world when 
compared with the bleiBngs they enjoy. 

Stron^y, therefore, as the foetal principle ope- 
rates in our breafts ; and nccefiary as it is, when 
properly regulated, to the improvement of our 
minds, the refinement of our manners, and the ame- 
lioration of bur hearts \ yet fome portion of our 
time ought to be devoted to rational retirement : 
and we muft not conclude that thofe who occa- 
fionally abftain from the tumultuous pleafures 
and promifcuous enjoyments of the world, are 
morofe charafterSj or of peeyifli difpofitions ; nor 
ftigmatize thofe who appear to prefer the calm 
delights of Solitude te the tumultuous pleafures 
of the world, as unnatural and anti-focial. 

C 3 «< Whoever 
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■ Whoever thinlu, muft fee that man wu made 
' To face the ftonn, not languiQi in the (hide.: 

' Action's hit fphere, and for that fphere defiga'd, 

■ Eternal pleafures open on hia mind. 

< For this fair Hope leads on th' impallion'd foul 
' Thro' life's wild lab'rinths to her diftant goal f 

■ Punti in each dream, to An the genial Same, 

* The pomp of richei, and the pride of fiime ; - 

■ Or fondly gives KefleCUon's cooler eye 

'* In SOLiTODB, an image of a future dcy." 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

OF 
THE MOTIVES TO SOLITUDE. 

THE motives which induce men to exchange 
the tumultuous joys of Society for the calm 
and temperate pleafures of Solitude are various 
and accidental ; but whatever may be the final 
caufe of fuch an exchange, it is generally founded 
on an inclination to efcape from fome prefent or 
impending conftraint; to fhake off the fhackles 
of the world; to tafte the fweets of foft repofe; 
to enjoy the free and undifturbed exertion of the 
intelle^hial £&culties ; or to perform, beyond the 
reach of ridicule, the important duties of reli- 
gion. But the bufy purfuits of worldly-minded 
men prevent the greater part of the fpecies from 
feeling thde sk>tives, and, of courfe, from tail- 
ing the fweets of unmolefted exiftence. Their 
pleafures are purfued in paths which lead to very 
different goals : and the real, conflant, unaffeded 
lover of Retirement is a cbarader fo rarely 
found, that it feems to prove the truth of Lord 
Verulam*s* obfervation, that he who is really 

C 4 attached 

* Loud Bacon fays, '* It would have been hard for him 
who fpoke it) to put more truth and untruth together in as 

few 
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attached to Solitude, muft be either more or 
lefs than man; and certain it is, that while the 
WISE and virtuous difcover in Retirement an 
uncommon and tranfcendihg brightnefs of charac^ 
ter, the *vi€ioi7d and the IGNORANT a#e buried 
under its weight, and fink even beneath their 
binary leveL Retirement gives additional 
finnn^ to tl|e principles of thofe who ieek it 
bota a noUe love of independence, but loofens 

the 

few wardf» tibao in that fpeeck, ' fnaver h dt^ghed in Soli* 
T9P9> » Other a wild htqfi or ^ go^L* For it Is moft trucn that 
a natural and fccret hatred and averfiou toward fociety. in any 
rhan hath fomewhat of the favage beaft : but it is moft un^rue^ 
that it ihoald have any character at all of the Divine nature ; 
except it pcocced, not out of a pleafure in Solitude^ Mit out of 
a. love and, dofire to fe^uefter a man*« kif for a higher Qoi|Terf»9 
tion } fuch as is found to have been falfely and feignedly ii| 
fome of the heathens ; as EpitnenideSy the Arcadian ; Numa^ the 
Roman \ Empedoctesy the Sicilian ; and Appollomuiy of Tyana \ 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient hermits and holy 
fi^thers of the church. Sujt little do men percdve Htka$^ Solx-» 
TUDs is> and how far it extendethi for a crowd is n9t com-? 
pany ; and faces are but gallery pi^ures \ and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal, where there Is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with 
it a little : <.' Magna ewitaty magna filkudit ; becaufe in » 
great town friends are fcattered^ fo that there is not that fellow- 
ihip for the moft p^rt^ which is in leis neighb^uri^oods. 6ut wg 
may go farther, and affirm moft truly, that it is a mere and mi- 
ierable Solitude to want true friends, without which the world 
is but a wildemefs ) and even in this.ienfe alfb of Solitude^ who- 
foever in the frame of his nature and, aQe^ons is unfit fo(r 
friendihipy he taketh it of the beaft, and not from humanity/* 
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the fccfcle confiftcncy of thofc who only feck it 
from nOTclty and caprice. 

To render Soiitude fenriccable, the powers of 
the mind, and thefenfitriHties of the heart, muft 
be co-equal, a!nd reciprocally regulate eadi other : 
weaknefs of intdled, when joined with quick 
feelings, hurries its pofleflbr into all the tumult 
of worldly pleafure; and when mingled with 
torpid infenfibility, impels him to the cloifter. 
Extremes both in Solitude and in Society are 
equally baoeful. 

A ftrong fenfe of fhame, the keen compunc- 
tions of confcience, a deep regret for paft follies,^ 
the mortiikation ariiing from diiappotnted hopes, 
and the d^e^ftion which accompatiies dUbrdered 
health, fometimes fo affedl the fpirits, and deftroy 
the energies of the mind, that the foul fhrinks back 
upon itfelf at the very approach of company, and 
wkhdifaws to the fhades of Solitude^ only to bleed 
and'languifh in obfcurity. The inclination to re- 
tire, in cafes of this defcription, arifes from a fear 
of meeting the reproaches or diiregard of an unpi- 
tying and reflecting world, and not from that ere£k 
^rit which difpofes the mind to fclf-enjoyment.* 

The 

* '' It may be laiiddown (fays a celebrated writer) as a pofition 
«which wUl feldom deceiTe, that, when a man cannot bear his 

own 
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The diiguft arifing from iattety of worldly 
pleafures frequently induces a temp<Mrary defire 
for Solitude. The dark and gloomy nature, in- 
deed, of this difpofition is fuch, as neither the 
^lendors of a throne, nor the light of philofo* 
phy, are able to irradiate and difpel. The au- 
ftere and petulant Heraclitus* abandoned al^ 

th^ 

own company, there is fomething wrong. He muft fly from 
himfeify either becaufe he feels a tedioufnefs in life from the 
equipoife of an empty mind, which, having no tendency to one 
notion more than another, but as it is impelled by fome exter- 
nal power, muft always have recourfe to foreign objeds ; or 
he muft be afraid of the intrufion of fbme impleaflng ideas^, and 
perhaps Is fbuggling to efcape from the remembrance of a lofs-, 
£he fear of a calamity, or fome other thought of greater hor- 
tdrs. Thofe whom forrow incapacitates to enjoy the pleaftrres of 
contemplation, may properly apply to fuch diverfions, pro'dded 
they are innocent, as lay fhxmg hold on the attention : and 
thofe whom fear of any future affli^on chain down to mifery, 
muft endeavour to obviate the danger. But there are thofe 
who are burthenfome to themfelves merely betaufe they want 
fabjeds for relledion, and to whom the volume of nature Til 
thrown open, vrithout offering them pleafure or tnftrudlon, be^ 
caufe they never learned to read the charadlers. 

* HzKACLiTus^ the celebrated Grecian philofopherj v.'zi 
a native of Ephefui, and flouriihed abo\^t five hundred yearSh be'^ 
fore the Chriftian aera. His melancholy and dejeded mitod 
forced him inceflantly to lament, and freqViently to weep oirer, 
the miferies and depravity of human nature. This difpofition, 
which he indulged to a ridiculous ezcefs,- joined to an tnigma- 
ttcal manner of exprefling himfelf, procured him the appdladoA , 

of 
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the pleafures and comforts of fociety, in the vain 
hope of being able to gratify his difcontented 

' mind) 



of n>e objcure and cr^ng PWofif»ber. << What ia man ?'* he ex« 
claimed : *' What his boafted reafon ? His knowledge is mere 
ignorance y his grandeur^ littlenefss his ftrength, weaknefsi 
and his joy, grief.** Butj notwlthftanding this opinion^ he 
maintained that lUc was the gift of the Great Creator; that it 
ought to be preferved with the greateft anxiety and care i that it 
cannot be difpofed of at the caprice of its owner ; and that maa 
muft waity and patiently endure all the ills that fleih is heir to, 
until it ihall pleafe the Almighty to call him to the great 
•ocoupt lor all hisa^ons. HiaActiTvs compofed many ex- 
cellent works, particularly a TreaUie upon the Ecxmints of 
Naturx. Of this workEuaiFiDxs fent a copy to Socra- 
TXSy whOf on returning it, obferved^ that thofe parts which 
he was capable of comprehending were excellent, and that he 
had no doubt that thofe which were above his comprehenfioii 
were equally good. Darius, the king of Perfia, on peru£ng 
this produ^on, wrote a highly complimentary letter to the au- 
thor, and prefled him In the warmeft manner to vifit the Perfian 
court, where his merits and abilities would be better underftiDod 
and received than they had been in Greece $ but the fullen and 
auftere philofopher furlily reje&ed all the elegant and polite 
overtures of the monarch. It is fald that the acerbity of his 
temper was increafed to fuch a degree by his occafional inter- 
oourfet vnth mankind, that he at length conceived an unalter- 
able antipathy to the fpecies, and retired to a cheerlefs and in- 
hofpi^ble mountain, where he lived for many years, in conunon 
with the beafts of the field, upon the fcanty herbage of the 
earth. Having, however, by this mode of living, contraded 
a dropfy, he once more defcended into the neighbouring cities, 
and confulted the faculty, in his enigmatical way, refpeding the 
cure qi h|t diftemper, by enquiring whether their art enabled 

them 
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inind, by indulging an antipathy agsnnft his fel- 
low creatures: flying from their prefence, he 
retired, like his predeceflbr Timon, to a high 
mountain, where he lived for many years among 
the beafts of the defart, on the rude produce of 
the earth, regardlefs of all the comforts civi- 
lized fociety is capable of beftowing. Such a 
temper of mind proceeds from a fiekened in^ 
telle£l and difordered fenfibility, and indicates 
the lofs of that fine, but firm, fenfe of pleafure, 
from which alone all real ehjojrment mufl fpring* 
He who, hsLving tailed all that can delight tb« 
ibnfes, warm the heart, and fatisfy the mind, 
fccrctly fighs over the vanity of his enjoyments, 
and beholds all the cheering objeds of life with 

indiffer^icci, 

them to dry up a delist \ but the phyfician not (atisfying hi| 
qatftion, he inclofed himfelf in a dunghill^ under an idea that 
Its artificial heat would difpel the fuperabundaiit moifture which 
had caufed his complaint. After repeated experiments^ he 
quitted, with regret| at the age. of fixty^ the world he had fo 
much affe^ed to defpife. The Ephefians ezprefled their aftoniih- 
ment when they firft beheld this great man playing at marbles 
with children : << I had rather/* faid he, " amufe myfelf thus 
than have the management of your afiairs.** He ufed to iay^ 
that << quarrels ought to be ftifled like , fires the moment they 
break out j** that " it is more exculable for a people to fight 
for* the prefervation of their lami than their //v« j and that 
the nature of the human foul is infcrutable.** Some fragments 
of the works of this extraordinary man ftill remain 5 they were 
publiihed, together with thofe of Dsmocritus and TiMoif» 
by Henry Stepbem^ in ofUvo, in the year I573i under the title 
Poyii Pbilojopbka. 
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indifference, is, indeed, a melancholy example of 
the fad eSeSts which refult from an intemperate 
purfuit of worldly pleafures* Such a man may 
perhaps abandon fociety, for it is no longer 
capable of affording him delight : but he will be 
debarred from all rational Solitude, becaufe he is in- 
jcapable of enjoying it ; and a refuge with the brute 
creation feems his only refource. I have, indeed, 
obferved even noblemen and priiKes, in the midft 
of abundance, and furrounded by all the fplendour 
that fuccefsfiil ambition, high ftate, vaft riches, 
and v^ing pleafures can confer, finking the 
iad victims of fatiety ; difgufled with their glo^ 
nes i and diflatisfied with all thofe enjoyments 
which are fuppofed to give a higher relifh to the 
foul : but they had happily enriched their minds 
with notions far fuperior to all thofe which flow 
from the corrupted fcenes of vitiated pleafure ; 
smd they found in Solitude a foft and tranquil pil- 
low, which invited their perturbed minds, and 
at length lulled their feelings into calm repofe. 
Thefe chara<^ers were betrayed for a time by the 
circumftances which furrounded their exalted &a* 
tions into an excefs of enjoyment ; but they were 
able to relifh the fimple occupations, and to enjoy 
the tranquil amufements of Retirement, with as 
much fatisfadion as they had formerly purfued 
the political intrigues of the cabinet, the hoflile 
glories of the field, or the fofter indulgencies of 
2 peaceful 
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peaceful luxury, and were thereby rendered capk- 
Me of deriving comfort and confolation ftom that 
Iburce which feems only to heighten and expaipe- 
rate the miferies of thofe whofe minds are totally 
abforbed in the diffipations of life.* 

The motives, indeed, which lead men either 
to temporary Retirement, or abfolute Solitude, 
are innumerably various. Minds delicately fuf- 
ceptible to the impreffions of virtue, frequently 
avoid fociety, only to avoid the pain they feel in 
obferving the vices and follies of the world. 
Min^s aftive and vigorous, frequently retire to 

^void 

* The love of Retirement (fays Dr. John soil) has in all 
ages adhered clofely to thofe minds which have been moft en- 
larged or elevated by genius. Thofe who enjoyed every thing 
generally fuppofed to confer happinefs, have been fbund t6 feek 
it in theihades of privacy. Though they pofleffcd both power 
and richesj and were therefore furrounded by men who con* 
fidered it as their chief Intereft to remove from them every 
thing that might offend their eafe, or interrupt their pleafures, 
they have found themfelves unable to purfue the race of life 
without frequent refpirations^ of intermediate Sol i t V ox . Nor 
will greatnefs or abundance exempt him from the importunitiea 
of this defire^ fince, if he is born to think^ he cannot reftrain 
himfelf from a thoufand enquiries and fpeculations, which he 
muft purine by his own reaibn, and which the iplendor of hit 
condition can only hinder ; lor thofe who are moft exalted above 
dependence or controul, are yet condemned to pay fo Urge a tri*^ 
bute of their time to ceremony and popularity^ that> according 
to the Greek proverb^ *' No man in tbebottfe is more a Jla*ut than 
tbimajhrof it,^* 
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avoid the clogs and incumbrances by whic;^ 
the tumults and engagements of fociety ili^raSb 
and impede the free and full enjoyment of their 
£iculties. The bafis, indeed, of every inclina* 
tion to Solitude is the love of liberty, either 
mental or corporeal ; a freedom from all con* 
ftraint and interruption: but the form in which 
the inclination difplays itfelf, varies according to 
the charadier and circumftances of the indi- 
viduah 

Men who are engaged in purfuits foreign 
to the natural inclination of their minds, figb 
continually for Retirement, as the only means 
of recruiting their fiitigued fpirits, and procu* 
ring a comfortable repofe. Scenes of tranquil- 
lity can alone afford them any idea of enjoy- 
ment. A refined fenfe of duty, indeed, frequent- 
ly induces noble minds to facrifice all perfonal 
pleafure to the great interefts of the public, of 
the private benefits of their fellow creatures ; 
and they refift every oppofing obftacle with cou- 
rage, and bear every adverfity with fortitude, 
Mder thofe cheering fentlments, and proud de- 
lights, which refult from the purfuits of aftive 
charity and benevolence, even though their ca- 
mexL be thwarted by thofe whofe advantages they 
defigttt to promote* The exhilarating idei of 
being inftrumental in affording relief to fufijering 

humaioity. 
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humaoity, reconciles every difficulty, <)K|W9nf«r 
great J prompts to new exertions, however firuitw: 
left I and fuflains them in thoie arduous cpnfli^s^ 
in which all who afpire to promote the inCeteft^ 
and improve the happinefs, of mankind, txmSt oc*. 
cafionally eng^e^ efpeciaUy wlm> oppofed hf Ae: 
pride and profli^Ky of the rich a«d greats juA 
the obftinacy and caprice of the ignorwt and un«> 
feelii>g« But the moSt virtuous and fleady inindsr 
cannot alwajrs bear up againft ^' a fea of trembles^ 
or, by oppoiing, end them -,'* and, deprefled hy 
tempcurary adv^rfilji^, wiU 4u:nMgn the (tnielty 
of their condition, ^nd figh for the Sii4fl^ oC 
peace and traofuiUitj^ , How tcai)fcendeiit,i9«ift 
be the enjoymeiH of ^^e«t; and /good Miniflee^; 
wbO| after h^ing anxioudy attended to Urn m^ 
portant bufinc)& of ^his fl;||e,,4Mlddi(engagpd him^ 
felf from: the nec^ffiuy bitf iskfvnt oq^^Mt^oa. 
of official detail^ refre&fs his mk»i in (^le^oalsp 
of fome delightful i?e|fea|» with weeks of taA^ 
and thoughjt;s of. iaiK:y . and JtaMgiaaftioa I A 
change, indeed,, bo^xiSSQoo0i aod fflOtiinMty^ift 
abfolutely neceiTary, ntt tmifin ihtilelilii^atid 
important employments, but ^cxmi in. tbe com* 
mon occupations and idl^. a0MiA«iif9|:9w^Qf Jiie^ 
Pleafure fprings from,, xoairaft* ^^ IJfcc^inji^ 
charming objeS lofes appt:tic«iJG^,ita^^werici. 
delight by being continually beheld. Alt^iia;be 
Society and Solitude are neceflar}^ ^^.the full cnr . 

joyment 
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joyment both of the pleafures of the world and the 
delights of Retirement. It is, however, aiTerted 
by the celebrated Pascal, whofe life was far 
from being inadive, that quietude is a beam of 
the original purity of our nature, and that the 
height of human happinefs is in Solitude and 
tranquillity. Tranquillity, indeed, is the wifh 
of all : the good, while purfuing the track of 
virtue; the great, while following the ftar of 
glory J and the little, while creeping in the ftycs 
of diffipation, flgh for tranquillity, and make it 
the great object which they ultimately hope to at- 
tain. How anxioufly does the failor, on the high 
and giddy maft, when rolling through tempeftu- 
ous feas, caft his eyes over the foaming billows, 
and anticipate the calm fecurity he hopes to 
enjoy when he reaches the wiih'd-for fhore! 
Even kings grow weary of their fplendid flavery, 
and nobles ficken under increafing dignities. All, 
in fliort, feel leis delight in the a6tual enjoyment 
of worldly purfuits, however great and honourable 
they may be, than in the idea of their being able 
to relinquish them, and retire to 

" _— Some calm fequefter*cl fpotj 

" The world focgetting, by the world forgot." 

The ¥€ftfels and ambitious Pyrrhus*' hoped 

that eafe and tranquillity would be the ulti* 

VOL. If D mate 

* Pyibhvs, the ctkbrtted forereign of E^rus, was the 
defcendant of Ptrrhvsj the (on oi AchilUs and DeiJamk, and 

king 
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oute reward of his enterprifing conquefts. Fee-' 
/ DERiCK THE Great difirovered, po'haps, iin- 

intentionally^ 

king of Styros, While he wu yet an infam In hb nurfe't arms, 
the chance of war deprived him at once of hif father and his 
throne. CojffanJra, king of Macedonia, eager to deftroy the in- 
fant prince, aflaiied the dwelling in which he was faid to have 
heen placed 5 but his fond and faithful attendants, AndrocBdet 
and jtfigelMSf on the firft news of his fither^s fate, had conve jed 
kirn to a place of lafety in the kingdom of Hljrhf whofe U/vt^ 
feign, GlauciaSf generoufly educated him as his own fon } and 
when he had arrived at the age of twelve years, placed him, by 
the power of his arms, on his native throne. Nurtured amidft 
the clang of hoftile aims, war appeared to be his fole delight j 
and he indulged his reftlefs, enterprising difpofition in fucceffive 
and obftinate confli^s with the Macedonians, Tarrentines, and 
other neighbouring powers. On giving battle to the conful 
Lavinusj near Heraclea, he gained a complete vidofy | 
^ut the carnage was great, and almoft equal numbers killed 
on each fide. *< Alas !*' exclaimed the conqueror, on virfr- 
ing his furviving troops, '< if I gain fuch another vi^ry^ 
I ihall return I fear almofl; alonfi^to Ejnrus /** Fond, however, 
as he appeared of war, he profefTed to follow it only to procure 
a folid and permanent peace ; and he fent the philofopher GfiwM 
for that purpofe to Rome, The philofopher harangued the fenate 
on the fubje^ of his miffion with an extraordinary degree of 
zeal and eloquence ; but the Romans coolly and fagacioufly re* 
plied, ** If Ptrahvs really wlflies for the friehdihip of the 
Roman people, let him firft abdicate their dominions, and then 
the fincerity of his propofals of peace may gain fome credit.** 
After a great variety of fortune, he laid fiege to Argosy and, by 
the treacHefy of Ariji'ius, entered the city } but having impru- 
dently introduced his elephants, their courfe was impeded by the 
narrownefs of the ftredts, artd his troops thereby thrown into 
confufion. The guards who attended him, after having fought 

for 
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intentionally, how pleafing and fatisfa^ory the 
idea of tranquillity was to his mind, when, 

D 2 immediately 

for a loBg time with deiperate Talour, left their fnafter, and 
fonsibt fd^ety in flight. Ptjlrhvs, having thrown away hit 
plumed helmety to prevent his being known, extricated himfelf 
from the hands of his enemies by extraordinary exertions of 
valour. He had nearly efcaped, when a common foldier of 
Argos darted a javelin furiouily at his breaft^ which the prince 
dexterou^y parried v^th his ihield, and had lifted his fttdcl^oa 
to cleave the afliulant id two$ but the wife of thefoldiery who 
had obferved the conflid from the turret of the adjoining houfe^ 
perceiving her hu{band*s dagger, tumbled a heavy ftone upon the 
head of the king, and levelled him with the ground, while the 
UA^tT advancing, cut off liit head. Thus died, in the year %j% 
before Chrift, a prince <c[ually celebrated for im 3^rtuet and im 
vices. In the intercourfe of life he was mild, and not e»fily 
provoked; but ardent and quick to repay a kindnefs. Some 
young officers, during the hours of intoxication, having fpoken 
difrdpe£tfully of him, he fent for them into his prefence, and 
aiked them if it was true, tliat they had ufed the words imputed 
to them. ** Yes, my lord,** replied one of them : ** and we 
ihould probably have faid a great deal more, if we could have got 
more wine." The king laughed at the livelinels of the obfer- 
vation, Md ilhaaSed the ofKsnders* When ibme of his cour- 
tisrs advxfed Inm to baniih a certain ill-tongued ambafla* 
dor, who abufed him behind his back, ** Let the fellow ftay 
here,** (kid he, ** and fp'eak againft me to a few, radier than 
ramble about, and give me a bad chara^er to all the world.** 
DeferibingtoCi^Fffttt the conquefts he intended to make in It^y, 
Sicily, LyUi, CarthAge, and Greece, <* And when we have 
conquered allthe(e,** aiked Gntusg ** what are we to do then?** 
** Why then,** faid Ptrrhus, laughing, •* we will take our 
eafe, and drink and be merry." *' And why,'* replied Cneui, 
" can we not repofe and be merry without thefc conquefts V* 
The invention of the game of Ch £ s s is attributed to this prince. 
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immediately after he had gained a glorious and 
important vidory, he exclaimed on the field 
of battle, ^* Oh^ that my anxieties may now. be 
0ndedr The emperor Joseph alfo difplayed the 
predominancy of this paffion for tranquillity and 
retirement, when, on afking the famous German 
pedeftrian Baron Grothaus, what countries 
he next intended to traverfe, was told a long 
number in n^id fucceffion. ^^ And what then V* 
continued the emperor. *' Why then," replied 
the Baron, ^' I intend to retire to the place of my 
nativity, and enjoy myfelf in rural quietude, and 
the cultivation of my patrimonial farm." << Ah, 
• my good friend,'' exclaimed the emperor, << if 
you will truft the voice of fad experience, you 
had better negled the walk, and retire before it- 
is too late, to the quietude and tranquillity you 
propofe." 

FuBLius Scipjo, furiiamed Africanus, du- 
ring the time that he was invefted with the high- 
efl offices of Rome, and imtnedialely engaged in 
the mofl important concerns of the empire, with- 
drew, whenever an opportunity occurred, from 
public obfervation to peaceful privacy; and 
though not devoted, likeTuLLY, to the elegant 
occupations of literature and philofophy, declared 
- that. He was never lefs alone than when alone* 
He was, fays Pjlut arch, incomparably the firfl, 

both 
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both in virtue and power, of the Romans of his 
time ; but in his higheft tide of fortune, he vo- 
luntarily abandoned the fcene of his glory, and 
calmly retired to his beautiful villa in the midft 
of a romantic foreft, near Liturnumy where he 
clofed, in philofophic tranquillity, the laft years 
of a long and fplendid life.* 

D 3 Cicero, 

* PvBLivt CoKNBtitft Scirio was the fon of P. C. 
Scipio^ who was conful in the fe^ond Punic war, when Hannibal 
crofled the Alps to invade Italy. The battle was fought on the 
banks of the Tefin \ and the old conful, covered with honoura- 
ble wounds in the fervice of his country, was taken prifoner j 
but his fon, who was then only ferenteen years of age, and 
ferving his firft campaign, delivered his father from activity, 
and faved his life. The glorious a^on eftabliihed his chara^ter^ 
and influenced all the future fortunes of his life. At the battle 
of Camm he faved the republic,^ by courageouily preventing the 
defertion of a number of officers whofe fear had induced them to 
concert meafures for quitting the field. At the age of twenty- 
feven, he was appointed EdiU by the voice of the people at large, 
in oppofi^ion to the tribunes, who thought him too young and 
inexperienced to per^Mrm the duties of. the office. Hp was fent 
into Spaiv \ and in four years he completely defej^ted the enemy, 
apd,^ade himftqlf mafter of Qarth^gina. The wife of 
MarJonutSf and the children of yudebetts, principal perfonages 
in the country, were among the prifoners $ but the generous 
conqueror fent them, with every mark of refped^, to their afflicted 
relidlbns. His yirtueat^ indeed, i:ontributed as much to his vie- 
tpfics as his courage. Carrying the war into Africa, he beat 
jijdnibaly the moil celebrated of the Carthaginian generals j 
overcame Sypkax^ king of Numidia ; and at the battle of Zama^ 
put the great Hann'M to flight, leaving twenty tlvobfimd Car- 
thaginians 
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Cicero, in the plenitude of bis power, at a 
time when his influence over the minds of his 
fellow citizens was at its height, retired, with 
the retiring liberties of his country, to his Tuf- 
eulum villa, to deplore the approaching fete of 
his beloved city, and to eafe, in foothing Soli- 
tude, the anguiih of his heart. 

Horace, alfo, the gay and elegant fevourite 
of the great AtJGUSTUs, even in the meridian 
rays of royal favour, renounced the fmiles of 

gr^atnefs, 

thagimans dead upon the field of battle. This fidorf , while it 
produced to Rome an advantageous peace, piocured for the vi^bir 
the honour of a triumph, and the appellation of Africanus. 
A few years afterwards he obtained the confulfhip a fecond time ) 
and, pafiing into Afiay defeated Antiocbui ; returned to Rome ; 
and, by the enemies his greatnefs and virtues had created, was 
impeached of peculation before the people by the tribune Pett- 
Hus, at the inftigation of Cato : but he defended himfelf fuc- 
cefsfully againft the charge with that high fpirit which marked 
all his anions. Difgufted with public life, he retired to his 
^Ua at Liturnum^ where, like an ancient Roman, he cultivated 
his lands in peaceful privacy, and died one hundired and eighty 
years before the birth of Chrift. After his vi4tery over Syphax^ 
perceiving Majfimjfa yield with too much indulgence to the paf- 
fion he had conceived for his captive Sophonijha, ^cirio took 
the king afide, faying, •* Believe me, we have much more to 
fear at our age firom the indulgence of* exteffive paifions, than 
from the fword of armed enemies, He who by his wifdom has 
happily learned to curb his inclination, has acquired more ho-/ 
nour, and accompliihed a much more important and glorious 
idftory, than that which we have gained over S^pbax\^^ 
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grcatoefs, and all the fedudivc blaudiflumnU of 
aa imperial court, to enjoy his happy mufe amop^ 
the romantic wilds of his fequeftered villa of Tibur 
near the lake Alkunfa. 

But there are few chambers who have palTed 
the concluding fcenes of life with more real 
dignity than the emperor Dioclesian. In the 
twenty-firft year of his reign, though be had 
never pra^tifed the lefTon^ of philofophy either iu 
the attainment or the ufe of fupreme power, and 
although his reign had flowed with a tide of un- 
interrupted fuccefs, he executed his memorable 
refolution of abdicating the empire, and gave the 
world the iirft example of ^ refignation which 
has not been very frequently iniitated by fucceed* 
ing monarchs. Diocjlesian was at this period 
only fifty-nine years of age, and in the ful) pof- 
feffion of his mental Acuities ; but he had van* 
quilhed all his enemies, and executed all his de* 
figns; and his active life, his wars, his joumies, 
the cares of royalty, and his application tobufinefs, 
having impaired his conftitution, and brought 
on the infirmities ef a premature old age, he re- 
folved to pafs the remainder of his days in honour* 
able repofe > to place his glory beyond the-reach of 
/ortune ; and to relinquifh the theatre of the world 
to his younger and more adive afTociates. The 
ceremony of his abdication was performed in a 
f^acious plain, about three miles from Ntcomedia. 

D 4 The 
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The emperor afcended a lofty thrcme^ and, in a 
.ipeech full of reafbn and dignity, declared his in- 
tention both to the people and to tl^ foldiers, 
who were aflembled on this extraordinary occa- 
fion. As foon as he had divefted himfelf of the 
purple, he withdrew from the gazing multitude; 
and traverfing the city in a covered chariot, pro- 
ceeded, without delay, to the favourite retire- 
ment which he had choien in his native country 
of Dalmatia, The emperor, who, from a fer- 
vile origin, had raifed himfelf to the throne, 
pafied the lafl nine years of his life in a private 
condition at Salona. Reafbn had di£bted, and 
content feems to have accompanied, his retreat, 
in which he enjoyed for a long time the refpeft 
of thofe princes to whom he had refigned the , 
pofleffion of the world. It is feldom that minds 
long exercifed in bufinefs have formed any habits 
of converting with th^mfelves^ and in the lofs 
of pow^r they principally regret the want of 
occupation. The amuiements of letters and of 
devotion, which afford fo many refources in So- 
litude, were incapable of fixing the attention of 
DiocLESiAN : but he had preferved, or, atleaft, 
he foon recovered, a tafle for the mofl innocent 
as well as natural pleafures ; and his leifure hours 
were fufficiently employed in building, planting, 
and gardening. His anfwer to Maximian is 
defervedly celebrated. He was folicited by that 

refllcfs 
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r^lefs old mairto reafliime. the reins of govern- 
ment and the imperial purple. He rejeAed the 
temptaticm with afmile of pity, calmly obferv- 
ing, thatJf^he Gouldibew Maximi AN the cab- 
bages he had planted at Salena^ he ihould no 
longer be in-ged to relinquiih the enjojrment of 
happinefs for the puHiiit of power. In his con- 
verfations with his friends, he frequently ac- 
knowledged, that of all art^the moft difficult 
was that of mgning ; and he exprefied himfelf 
on that &vourite topic with a degree of warmth 
which coukfc be < the refitlt only of experience. 
^' How ofteny? was h&accuflomed to fity, ^^ is 
^' it^the intereift^^of 'four or byt minifters to com- 
^' bime together to deceive their fovereign ! Se- 
<( eluded from.tnankind 1^ his^ exalted dignity, 
'^ thetrutk is concealed if om his knowledge; 
he caa <>oly fee wicit tbfilc;^3res ; be hears no- 
thing but their mi£reprefentations. He con- 
^^ fer&the mofl important offices upon vice and 
'' weaknefi, and diigraces the moft virtuous .and 
^^'defenrtng unpngihiiB fid»)e£ls : and by fuch 
^' infamoiK at^s the beft: ^dni wtfeft princes are 
" fold to. fhe v^nal icoh-mption of their cour- 
" tier^."^; A ^uft eftixhate of greatnefs, and the 
affuranoe of inuiiortal £ime, . improve our relifh 
fcNT'the-pJeafidres'of Rethrement; - 

. ZntofiDA,. thc'^cdebrated quee^i of Palmyra 
and ^the Eajij a female whofe fuperior genius 

broke 
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broke through the iervile indolence impoied on 
h^r fex by the climate and manners of Afea^ the 
moft lovely as well as the moft heroic of her fex, 
who fpread the terror of her arms over Arahia^ 
Armenia^ and Pirfia^ and kept even the legions 
of the Roman empire in awe, was, after the two 
great battles of Antioeh and Emefa^ at length 
fubdued, and made the illuftrious captive of the 
emperor Aurbli an ; but the conqueror refpedf 
ing the fex, the beauty, the courage, and en- 
dowments of the Syrian queen, not only pre* 
ferved her life, but prefented her with an elegant 
villa at Tibur or ThoUy about twenty miles from 
Rome ; where, in happy, tranquillity, fhe fed the 
greatnefs of her foul with the noble images of 
Homer j and the exalted precepts of Plato ; 
Supported the adverfity of her fortunes with for- 
titude and refignation ; and learnt that the anxi- 
eties attendant on ambition are happily exchang- 
ed for the enjoyments of eafe, and the comforts 
of phijofophy,* 

Charles 

* ZsNOBiA claimed l^r defcent from the Macedonian kingf 
of Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceftor CtKOPATRA^ and 
far furpalfed that prinoeft in chaftity and valour. This accom- 
plished woman gave her hand to Odbnathvs^ who^ from^ 
a private ftation, raifed himfelf to the dominion of the Eaft. 
She foon became the friend and companion of a hero ; and Jiit 
ituccefe in obtaining fplendld vidories over the great king whom 
they twice purfued at far as the gates of Ctefifholtf was in a great 

meafurt 
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Charles the Fifth rcftgned the goyern* 
tnent of the empire to bb brother the king of 

the 

seafure aicribed to her iacoaipanble prudence and ibrtitode. 
OoxNATHUS was treadieroufly murdered byMcsoNivt, hit 
nephew) but the ^traitor was juftly facrificed by Zxnobia to 
the memory of her huiband. She filled the vacant throne j and» 
inftead of the little paffions which fo frequently perplex a female 
reign, adminiftered the afiairs of ftate by the oioft jodicioiM 
maxims of policy : but it muft be obierved^ that ihe enjoyed tht 
extraordinary advantage of having the grtat LoNciNUsfor her 
counfellor and friend. The emperor AuaxLiAN^inan origi- 
nal letter Written by him to the Roman fenate during the fiegt 
ef Ptlmfra^ pays the higkeft compliment to her abilities^ and 
dflfcrtbcs the naany difficulties he had to encounter ) but his for* 
tune and perfeverance furmounted every obftadej and Zxno« 
BIA9 difappointed of receiving the expe^ed fucceurs from her 
alliesy was obliged to fly on one of the fleeteft of her dromeda- 
ries from her tottering metropolis. She had already reached tht 
banks of the Et^brsm^ when ihe was overtaken by the purfuit 
of AvRXLiAM*s light horfe, feised, and brAght back a cap- 
tive to the feet of the conqueror. When the Syrian queen was 
brought into his prefence, he fternly aiked her why ihe had pre- 
fumed to rife in arms againft the emperor of Rome. ** Becauiie/* 
leplied the eaptive queen, << I difdained to confider as Roman 
Emperors, an Aurxolvs or a Galliknusi you alone I ac- 
knowledge as my conqueror and fovereign.** Her courage, how- 
ever, deferted her in the hour of trial j and throwing the guilt 
of her obflinate refifbmce on her advifers, ignominiouily purcha- 
fed life by the facrifice of her fame and friends. But Mr. GiB- 
>oif ftelingly obferves, the fame of Lom«inus, who was 10- 
duded among the numerous and, perhaps, innocent viAias of 
her fear, will fnrvive that of the queen, who betrayed, or the 
tyrant who cottdemned^ him. Genius and leamijsg were inci^ 

pablc 
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the Romans ; and transferred all claims of obe- 
dience and allegiance to him from the Germanic 
body, in order that he might no longer be de- 
tained from that retreat for which he long had 
languiihed. In paffing, fome years before, from 
Valladolid to Placentia^ in the province of EJlra^ 
madura^ he was ftruck with the delightful Situa- 
tion of the monaftery of St. Justus, belong- 
ing to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles 
diftant from the town \ and obferved to fome of 
his attendants, that this was a fpot to which 
DiocLESiAN might have retired with pleafure. 
The impreffion remained upon his mind, and he 
determined to make it the place of his own re- 
treat. It was feated in a vale of no great extent, 
watered by a fmall brook, and furrounded by 
riling grounds covered with lofty trees ; and 
from the nature of the foil, as well as the temp- 
tation of the climate, was efteemed the moft 
healthful and delicious fituation in Spain. Some^ 
months before his refignation, he had fent ati 
architect thither to add a new apartment to the 
monaftery for his accommodation j but he gave 
ftri£b orders that the ftyle of the building ihould 

be 

pable of moving a fierce, unlettered foldier} but they liad 
fenred to ekte and harmonize the foul of Long in us. With- 
out uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, 
pitying his unhappy miftrefs, and beftowing' comfort on his 
affli^ed friends. 
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be fuch as fuited his prefent ftation rather than his 
former dignity. It conftfted only of fix roonis ; 
four of them in the form of friars' cells^ with 
naked walls ; the other two, each twenty feet 
fquare, were hung with brown cloth^ and fur- 
nifbed in the moft Ample manner : they were 
all on a level with the ground, with a door 
on one fide into a garden, of which Charles 
himfelf had given the plan, and had filled it with 
various plants, which he intended to cultivate 
with his own hands. On the other fide they 
omununicated with the chapel of the monaflery 
in which he was to perform his devotions, in 
this humble retreat, hardly fufficient for the 
comfortable accommodation of a private gentle- 
man, did Charles enter with twelve domeflics 
only, and buried in folitudeand filence, his gran* 
deur, his ambition, and all thofe vafl profpeds 
which, during almofl half a century, had alarmed 
and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in 
it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the 
dread of being fubdued by his power. 

Thefe inflances of refignation and retirement, 
to which many others might have been added, 
fufEciently prove that a defire to live in free lei- 
fure, independent of the refhratnts of fociety, is 
one of the mofl powerful afFedions of the human 
mind^ and that Solitude, judicioufly and ration- 
ally 
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ally employed, amply compenfiites all tbait is 
Sacrificed for the purpofes of enjoying it. 

But there are many other fources from whence 
an anti»focial difpofition may arife which merit 
confidemtion. That terrible malady the Jfyp§* 
tbendria frequently renders tl^ unhappy fulFerer 
not only averfe to fociety in general, but even 
fearful of meeting a hun^m being ; and the flill 
more dreadful malady, a wnmdid hearty increafes 
our antipathy to mankind. The fear of unfound^ 
ed calumny alfo fometinses drives weak and de- 
jeded minds into the imaginary fhelter of ob« 
fcurity ; and even flroog and honeft charaders, 
prone to difclofe their real fentiments, are difguft- 
ed at the world, from a confciou&efs of its being 
uaable to lifloi temperately to the voice of truth* 
The obftinacy with which mankind perfift in 
habitual errors, and the violence widi which they 
indulge inveterate paiions, a deep regret for their 
follies, and the horror which their vices create, 
drive us frequently from their prefence. The love 
of fcience, a fondnefs for the arts, and an attach- 
ment to the immortal works of genius, induce, I 
trufi, not a few to negle<^ all anxiety to learn the 
common news of the day, and keep them in fome 
calm, fequeilered retreat, tar from the unmean- 
ing manners of the noify world, improving the 
genuine feelings of their hearts, and floring their 

minds 
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miAcb vrlA tbe principles of true philolbphy. 
There are others, though, I fear, they are 
•few, who, imprefled by a ftrong fenfe of the 
duties of RiLiGiOH, and feeling how incompa* 
tible with their praAice 9te moft, if not all, 
the faditious joys of focial life, retire from the 
corrupted fcene, to contemplatei in &cred pri«- 
vacy, the attributes of a Being unalterably pure, 
and infinitely good ; to impxefs upon their minds 
fo ftrong a fenfe of the importance of obedience 
to the Divine will, of the value of the reward 
promifed to virtue, and the terrors of the punifh- 
ment denounced agiainft crimes, as may overbear 
all temptations which temporal hope or fear can 
bring in their way, and enable them to bid equal 
defiance to joy and forrow ; to turn away at one 
time from the allurements of ambition, and prefs 
forward at another againft the threats of cala* 
«ity.«^ - ^ 

The 

* ** The conduft of thofe,** fays Moktaignx, in his ex*- 
cellent Eflky on Solitude^ ** who retire from the world with 
devout yiewSy and to encourage the delightful hope refulting 
from the Divine promife of immortality hereafter, is founded in 
the higheft exertion of reafon. God, a being of infinite wif- 
dom, goodnefs, and power, becomes the fole and facred objeft 
of their contemplation. The pious difpofitions of the foul ex- 
pand, and find a happy leifure and indulgence. Employed in 
the purfuit of joys everlafting, the pains and afflidions of mor- 
tality lofe their feverity and fting. The aufterity which they 

ever 
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The dejedion occafioned by the hypochondria 
renders the mind not only averfe from, but wholly 
incapable of, any pleafure, and induces th^ un^ 
happy fufferer to feek a folitude by which it is 
increafed. The influence of this dreadful ma^ 
lady is fo powerful, that it deflrojrs all hope of 
remedy, and prevents thofe exertions by which 
alone we are told it can be cured. 

To cure the mind's wrong bias-^SPLBBK, 
Some recommend the bowling-green ; 
Some hilly walks ; all, exercife : 
Fling but a (lone, the Giant dies : 
Laughy and be well. Monkies.have been 
Extreme good doctors for the Spleen ; 
And kittens, if the humour hit, 
Have harlequin'd away the fit. 

But, 

ever think it neceflkry to obferve> is fofteaed by cuftom ; srA 
aU the dangerous paffious and unmly appetites of the foul, are 
moderated, reftrained, and at length fubdued \ for the unwor- 
thy appetkes and paflions of our natures are the creatures of 
habit, and are only fupported by exercife and ufe. The tyrant 
Death is, under fuch circumftances, difarmed of all its terrors, 
and they confider his arrival as a happy event j an event which 
removes them from a vale of tears into the blifsful regions of 
eternal joy. To attain this end, they abandon, without regret, 
the pleafures and conveniencies of this world t and they who 
happily inflame their fouls with the ardour of this lively faith, 
and fatIsfa£iory hope, certainly create in Solitude a more vo- 
luptuous and delicious life than any which this world can other^ 
wife afford. 

Taciturn fylvas inter reptare falubres 

Curantem quicquid dignum fapiente bono que eft. 
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But, alas! the heart (huts itfelf againft every 
pleafing fenfation, and the mind difmiiTes every 
cheering fentiment. Joy opens in vain its feftal 
arms to receive him ; and he ihuns embraces 
whofe light and. mirthful air would only ferve 
to increafe the melancholy of his dreary and dis- 
tempered mind. Even the tender, affe£Honate 
offices of iriendihip, m endeavouring to footh 
and divert his mind by lively converfation and 
focial intercouries, appear officious and ill-timed. 
His fpirits are quite dej^ed; his faculties be- 
come torpid ; and his fenfe of enjoyment is an- 
nihilated. The charming air, which breathes' 
to others the fweeteft fragrance and moft invigo- 
rating delights, feels to him like a peflilent con- 
gregation of vapours. 

His penfive fpirit takes the lonely grove : 
Nightly he viftts all the fylvan fcenes. 
Where far remote a melancholy moon 
Railing her head, ferene and (horn of beams/ 
Throws here and there the glimmer! i^s thro* the 

trees. 
To make more awful darknefs. 

ConTcious that his frame is totally unflrung^ 
and that his pulfe is incapable of beating in any 
pleafant unifon with the feelings of his healthful 
friends, he withers into forrowfiil decay. Every 
oh]e£t around him appears to be at enmity with his 

VOL. II. E feelings, 
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fediQgi, and %wnts ibaptleft aod difeolourio^ to 
his difordered eyes* The gent)^ voice of pity 
grates bis ears i^ith harfli and boilaiy {imid^$ 
and litems to reproach him with inAiking tmeA« 
Stricken by this dreadful malady^ the laapciaUMf 
eflFedU of which a cruel and unfeeling w^U tM 
often ridicule and delpiie^ and conftantly tearing 
gpen the wound it has accafulned^ the afflided 
§urit flies from ewxy f^ene of focis^ pf Mi 
animating pleafu^, feeks, as a felo-r^i^cft) 
to hide its forjrows m folitary ieclufioii, and 
awaits^ in lingering (uSonuK^ the ftiv)]fifi ^ 
death. 

$o the ilrock deer, with ibioe 4eef woMnd ^QfpiRefi^ 
Lies down to die, the arrow in his bjce^i 
There hid in (hades, and wafting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and pants his life away.* 

The 

* CowLXY, the celebrated EngUfli poet, feems to bave la- 
boured under this melancholy diforder, when he telU us that he 
had a vehement iiitentlotn to retire to one of the American plan- 
tafiom $ not to feek for gold, or to enrich himfelf by traffic, 
but to forfaie this world for ever, with all the vanities and vex- 
atidftft of k I VtAw bury hlnUM there iniione ob6aim Mtntat, 
with no other eoofolation than that, of Uttvrs and p)4M>p^ 
" If," (ays Dr. Johnson^ *' he. had proceeded in hiipjooje^a 
and fixed his habitation in the moft delightful part of the neW- 
world. It Aiay be doubted whether hi) diftantfe from tkt'tiaftftti^ 
of life would have .enabled htm to k^ef av^y ehe Kfe:fMhnf. U 

•is 



The errooepus i^pmi^mi, perKfirfi^dji4p0jitimf9 

rfipqsihp nwfr i ^ w)ik;h tn^c^ iMn to mu$ A^iw 
Socjetf) mm) fefk Ut ScAiUtfi^ «|if ie«j0y«k0nt» nf 
imdceoae anditrutb* Ctrolf^: of A/c^MOier^ 
srkh tbofii, it>r whom tk9f cm #Mmm Df 

thofe ii:£nea in. ifiiii^h.tiioiri&pis^ paints th^iitir^ 
^MTOiSii^ fdkkjr^ iie^ indmt^^vwjbofc Am ^ 
iixkpitiident'%fiil is refeilved'tp{Kin|iit'.luJi jinfaMl 
t»«faii|^ for itfel^ I whb iii^^a tefenh Mo iM» 
kgs^ and to firfkbti' hfe gyia Jon i^ mpaa diexapri^ 
pious ^otjoiK^the worii|s Miadsjttio omcHdto 
tii:{>6d llMt otiief t Aottld ke {irfckd })]r ^ imi» 
ttons^ ani fitfciaiidy fiiiii«ot to dMjrnopliditljr 
^tuAymcfdom of others ;wlukiadditbisuki^ 

it better in aoy other ^art. Co^l z y^ havii^ known the trou- 
bles and pecplexities of a particular condition, readily ^erftiaded 
hinxftlf^ tkac nothing worfe was to be found, and that eTcty 
a]£fj9tii^9 j^raM - k'V^$ fon^ improvement : he nsyxr iiifpe^ed 
that the S9»Jk^ of 1^9 wik^^^ifieig yiue within ; that hii AWIji 
|taj$oa« wjerej^t ft)iuciei)^ly rcguUted > and thqt he was harra^ed 
[fff hit own |0tp9tic;pce, jvhich could never be without fomethin^ 
to 9wakeft. ity hut WW(M acfpmpfU^y him over the f^a^ and find Itf 
ynjf tathe AiQfri^anclyiiu^. He would, upqn the trial, have 
been -foon c^^nfrij^d* that ,the fountain of Content mu^ 
^rii;^ Up in (hemind ; ^ th|at hje who has fo Uttle knowled^ 
of ^man i^^t^re^ as to feek happinefs by changing any thing 
but his x>wa dlfppfition, will wafte his life in fruitleis etforts, 
and multiply the griefs which he purpofes to remove." 
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vate the juft and manly feeUngs of the heart, 
and to puHue truth in the paths of Icience^ 
mitft detach hin^lf from the degenerate crowd^ 
and feek his ^fijoyments in Retirement.* For 
to thofe who love to confult their own ideas^ 
to form opinions upon their own reafonings aikl 
difcemment, and to exprefs only fuch fentiments 
as they really fiBel, a fociety whofe judgments 
are borrowed, whofe literature is only ^ecious, 
»id whofe principles are unibunded, muft not 
only be irkfeioely iniipid, but niorally dai^;erous. 
The firm and n<d>le-miiided difilain to bow tiietr 
necks to the ilavilh yoke of vu^ar prejudice, 
and appeal, in ibppcHt of ^ir opinion^ to the 
higher tribunal of fenfe and reafon, from die par- . 
tial andiU^formed fentences of conceited critics, 
who, deftitute themfelves of any fterling merit, 
endeavour to depreciate the value of that coin 
whofe weight and purity render it current, and 
to fubftitute their own bafe and varnifhed com- 

pofitions 

* it IS faid by a celebrated French writer i>f the old fchool, 
" That there is a necef&ty for men eithei^ to imitate others or 
to hate them ; but that both of them ought to be avoided 
by OCCASIONAL RXTiKZMEN'T: that a wife man, although* 
he is enabled to live every where with content, and to be reti- 
red even amidft the ctowd of a paWce, will, If left to hit own 
choice, fly from the very fight of the court, and feek a happy 
SoLiTVOZ ^ for that, however able he may be to endure, if 
need be, the corruptions of the world, he will not think him- 
fclf fufficiently rid of vice, while he has to contend with it in 
•ther men." 
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poiitions in its ftead. Thofe felf-created witty 
who proudly place themfelves in the profeflbr'^ 
chair, look with an envious and malignant eyci 
on all the works of genius, tafte, and fenfe ; and 
as their interefts are intimately blended with thcr 
deftrudion of every fublime and elegant produc-. 
tion, their cries are raifed againft them the mo-^ 
ment they appear. To blaft the fi^ne of merit 
is their, chief ohjtGt and their Mgheft joy ; and 
their lives are induftrioufly employed to ftifle the 
diicoveries, to impede the advancement, to con-* 
demn the excellency, and to pervert the meaning 
of their more ingenious ccmtemporaries. Like, 
loathfome toads, th^ grovel on the ground, and, ' 
' asthey move along, emit a nafty Aime or frothy 
venom on the fweeteft fhrubs and ftireft flowers 
of the fields. 

From the fociety of fuch chambers, who feem 
to cohfider the noble produdions of fuperior in<- 
telLed, the fine and vigorous flights of fancy, 
the brilliant eflTufions of a fublime imagination, 
and the refined feelings of the heart, as £uicied 
conceits or wild deliriums, thofe who examine 
them by abetter ftandard than that of ^ilhion or 
common tafte fly with delight* 

The reign of envy, however, although it is 
perpetual as to. the exiftence of the pafficn, is 

E 3 only 
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G^lf tri<)fitdi^ d§ t6 the objoft^ tf JtS^'tyftwuy % 
sid4 th^ merie which hai ^Ikn the ViBAm of Itt 
imgt, is ittffiBciiXj raUed by the hand of Truth, 
aM plated oh the thf one of public appladfe* A 
pnM«dlitftl (rf* geniuS) however the ear ^ of its aih» 
tfaoi' weredeafened) durin^his Ufe^ by theclamotiri 
ofcaloiilny, bnd hiifes of ignorance, isreTie>re( 
%rstb:impaitiali^ when he dies, and revived by 
the acclamations of ihgenuous applaoie. The 
nqu-oach which the Irfe of a great and good van 
i» continually rafting on hi$ mean and generate 
cpntemi^ratlei) i^ fftenced by hi& death. He ntt^ 
meihlered only in the charader of hi$ works) and 
hit Anie inere^Kb with the (Mcttt&rt generatiom 
whieh YA% ies^trh^nt^ ioA opiniom contribute to 
efiligbteh and- astern. « ^ 

. ' . • ■• 

Envy will merit as its (hade purfue ; 
But like a fhadow proves the fubftance true: 
f*6r entvy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 
Th(» ^yppoiiiig body's greatnef^, fi6t Its own. 
<,Wheti fitft that iiiii too powerful beams diljplay^^ 
It dr^s up Vapours Which obienre its rays \ 
But e'en thofe clouds at lad adorn its way, 
Refledl new glories, and augment the day. 

The hiftory of the celek^led Engiiib pki^ 
lofopher David Humi,* affordt, perhafte, a^ 

ftrongei^ 

* llvM% wu born on the a6th of April, 1711^ at Edin-'. 
kurgb \ of a good family, both by father suid mother. Hit 

^'■' ' ' iaUieW / 
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ftronger ii^bftcd of the dingers to which wit 
and learning lire oipohid from the malicious 
fliafts of tnvfy ignorance, and intolerance, tha^ 
that of an;f other author. The tax, indeed, is 
cotmnon to authors of every defcription, but it 
frequently fells dieheavieft on the higheft heads. 
This profound philofopher, and elegant hiftor 
rian, poiTefled a mild temper; a lively, focis^ 
difpoAtion ; a high fenfe of friendfhip, and an 
incorruptible integrity. His manners, indeed, 
9ppc2aedj at firft fight, cold and repuiiive i for 

E 4 he 

father*; family were a branch of the E^rl </ Home's, or Hume's ; 
and his eldef brother was in pofleffion of the family eftate. PLU 
mother was the daughter of Br Ds^U Faleoner, Prefident of the 
Coll^# of Ji>fti(«, y^^ fop fwcitBdrid ♦♦ the tJH« ^iUtdmi- 
kirtin^ Hi$ family* hovfever» was 9Qt i^ch ) aad he b^iag a 
younger brother, his patrimony, according to the mode of his 
country, Mras of Courfe very (lender. His father, who pafled 
f«r ^ man 6f pArts, died when he w^s an infant, kjiving him, 
Mrkb «n elder brother apd a hfter, under the cai^ ef their 
mother, a. woman of fin^ular merit, wh^, though ye^^l v|d 
haudfome, devoted herfelf entirely to the rearing and educating 
of her children. << I pafTed,** fays Hvmz, In the ac^unt he 
Has given of his own Ills, <* through the ordinary ^urfe of 
cdeisattoa tdch fucceft, ^od was icUed very early with a paHSon 
for literaiuvei which hM been the mUog paffipn ef ny }ifs> ind 
the great fource of my enjoyments. My ^iidioiis ^ifpofition, 
Ihy fobriety, and my induftry, gave my family a nxition that 
TNX LAW were a proper profeflion for me ; but I found an in- 
fuflbountable aver^n to every thing but the purfuiti of philo- 
i(y|h} ai>4 fiJ^m^nX learning ; apd while they fancied I was poring 
•vtr Foet sMd'VwmMSf Cjcxap andViiipn wcfe the a^thofi 
which I was fecretly devouring.'' 



1 
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he had facrJiiced little to th^e Graces | but his. 
mind was unvaryingly chearfiil, and his affection . 
uncommonly warm and generous ; and neither 
his ardent defire of fame, nor the grofs and un- 
founded calumnies of his enemies, were capable 
of difturbing the happy tranquillity of bis heart. 
His life was paiTed in the confiant exercife of 
humanity and benevolence; and even thofe who 
had been feduced, by the jealpus a^d vindidive 
artifices of others, wantonly to attack his feme 
and charader with obloquy and repro^b, ex- 
perienced his kindnefs, and acknowledged his 
virtues. He woujd never, indeed, confefs 
that his friends had ever ha4 occafion to vin- 
dicate any one circumftance of his cbara^ier or 
condud, or that he had ever been attacked either 
by the baleful tooth of envy, or the rage of civil 
br religious fadion* His company, indeed,, was 
equally agreeable to all the (^lafTes^ of focieliy ; 
and young and old, rich and poor, liflened with 
pleafure to his cpnverfation, and quitted his com- 
pany with regret; fpr^ although he was deeply 
learned, and his difcourfe^ r^lete ,with fag^cily 
and fcience, he had the happy art of delivering 
his fentiments upon all fubjefts without the ap- 
pearance of oflentation, or in any way offending' 
the feelings of his hearers, 

,.-■... - .: . . .^ - • » "^i ' 

TJie interefts of Religicmareikid to have fiif-' 
fcred by the abufe of his talents ; but the pre-' 

cepts 
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tepits of Chrifttanity were never mor^poweHiilly 
ipecoimiKlnded, than by tke integrity of his mo- 
xals,:and'>die purity of his life. His benign 
^d gentle ipirit^ attached toViRTUB^ and aveife 
from every fpecies of Vice, efTentially promoted 
the pra£{tce of piety, and the duties of a reli- 
gious mind ; and did nQt, as is always the cafe 
with .the zeal of perfecution and martyrdom, tear 
away the very founcbtion of that fabric which 
it pretendsr to fupport. The excellency, indeed, 
hbth 6f the head and the heart of this great and 
good man, enabled him not only to enjoy Jiimfelf 
with perfe£t felicity, but to contribute to the ini- 
provementiand increafe the happinefs of man* 
kind. This is the opinion now generally enter- 
tained tjf 'ihe charaflter of Hume j but far dif- 
ferent were the fentiments of his contemporaries 
upgii tbis.fubje^l. It was not either in a barba- 
rous 'oountiy, or in an unenlightened age, that 
helhred ; tut, although the land was free, the peo- 
ple philofophical, and the fpirit of the times pro- 
voked the minds of learned men to metaphyfical 
enquiiy, the fame of Hume was wrecked upon 
his moral and i-eligious writings. He was charg- 
ed with being a Sceptic ;* but from the propaga- 

g^tion 

' * The animofity wliich prevailed againft this elegant writer 

•fcircely outlived him. He died in the year 1776 ; and at that 

period, we find the following converfation recorded relative 

to 
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gpttlian of Certain doftrintf^ and this fi^odom of 
enquiry which had Chm gohe fbitb^ it ii iiiipo£« 
fible to attribute his difiip|K>inti]ieiits tothis ca^c 

Akind 

to this fu^jcd. Dt. A0AMt, who hiul dtftinguUke^ hmUii 
hy an able anfwcr to Hvmx^s ** Ejkj on Mirachi^ tpW Mr« 
BbswELL, that he had once dined in company with Humje in 
LiiiiM\ that HvMK ftook hands with hhn, ahd faid> *' Vda 
hiTe tfvated me much betur than I dcibfve ^^ ahd tliAit .they 
exchanged vifitet that Mr. Bosw«|.i. thofiupoa otpjodM' to. 
treating an infidel with iuch fmooth Qvilityj ohforvi^ tbsit 
where there is a controverfy concerning a paiTaee in a daflic 
«tithor> or toncefnliig a queftion in antiquities, 6t any other 
fvbiaft in which human hap^nd^ it not dieepty Ihterafted, a 
s^aii may ^efit bis antagoni^ with ^itaieA attd f6(^lt| hut 
where the controverfy is concaving t^e truth V;:I^ii.iQki9if» 
it IS of fuch vaft importance to him who maintaivs it to obtain^ 
the vidoryy that the perfin or an opponent ought not to bo 
ijptted. If a man firmly belier^ that Religloft rs ^n invalua- 
ble lamfiiroy be will confidtr a writet who.ondeatoars to d#pri^o' 
HUi^un^i of it as a rokbir 3 he will look upon hMn ee oSn*^ 

a ' * 

though the infidel might think himfelf in the righlf. A rohbe^r 
who reafons as the gang do in the Beggars* Operg^ who call 
tfacmfelres pradical philofophers, and may have ai mu<^ 0nctf- 
rhy as pemidoot fpeeulative philofitphert^ b not the lefs an eb-» 
J9^ of juft indignation.** Mr. Pai«y^ who, in his Vtofif^. 
the i'videnees of Cbrjfiianity, has attacked, and compl^atly 
cxpofed, the falfe principles by which the mind of Hums was 
mined upon this SmpoitaiTt fubjeA, t^ti his antii^'dnlft With 
cfMidoiir and liberality, while he fubdues him with the fuperior 
po^ersT of truth, and thereby tnOre efifiidually defeats the' ill 
effeds which may How fnvn fuch nnfoM^idffd' do^iinefy. than 
i^ he had, in the language of the biographer aUudod to» - 
tilked of, ** kicking him flows ftatrs^** or f' runwng \Am 
through the body.** 



A kind of natanl prejodice, indeed, prevaileiA 
in England iQt thk period againft the 8c6ts i ba^ 
» be did HOC «icperieace madi favour from hi§ 
iimA c«mmr}^mett5 no conelufkm can be ftirly 
dmtm from tbi9 circomftance } and the extraor** 
dinary Htft^ryefhi$ LiUraty Tranfaffi$ns^ a wotll! 
wHtten by himfelf, cannot be penifed withoatan 
equal degree of fiirpilce and concern. The con* 
temptuoiis repulfes which his feveral compoiitioiit 
Ji^eivcd f?om* the public appear incredible ; but 
the fiOx he relatt^s are undoubtedly authentic; 
and wMle they raife a forrowful regret for the 
fate of HtTMfi in particular, they mull uhhappi- 
ly tend to dtminifb the ardour of the fhident who 
Contemplates the various dangers to^ which his 
defire of fone is expofed, and may, perhaps, in- 
duce him to quit the purfuit of an objeft " Sd 
hard to gain, fo eafy to be loflr." 

Ahl who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The ftecp where Fame's proud temple (hines afar: 
Ah I who can tell how Vhany a foul fublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant fhir, 
Ahd wag'd with Fortune an eternal war j 
eiKclc'd by the fcolFof Pride, by Bovys frowa, 
^ Aad Poverty's uAcoaquesabU bar. 
In life's low vale remote has pin'd alone» 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown ! 

The health of this difi4>pointed author being' 
ia a great degree btokeivli^ lus too ardent porfittt 

of 
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of literature, he went, on tfae.dofe of the year 
I734> to France, with a view to profecute his 
ftudi^ in a country retreat, and to be the better 
enabled to obferve Jthat rigid frugality which the 
deficiency of his fortune, and his love of inde- 
pendence, required* Puring this retreat, which, 
was firft at Rheimsj but chiefly at La Fleche^ in 
Jnjouj he compofed his Treatife on Human Na* 
/^r/j.and, after an abfeace of three years in 
this^ agreeable folitude, returned to London^ for 
the purpofe of publifhing the work ; but, to ufe 
his own expreifion, ^^ never literary attempt 
^5 was more unfortunate than the publication of 
** this treatife* It fell diad^horn from the profs ^ 
^^ without reaching fuch diftinQion as even to 
*'\ excite a murmur among the zealots : but being. 
^f naturally of a cheerful and ianguine temper, 
^* I very foon recovered.the blow." He enter- 
tained a notion that his want of fuccefs in pub- 
lifhing this work, had proceeded more from the 
manner than the matter^ ix\A that he had been 
guilty of theufualindifcretionof young authors, 
in going to the pre(s too eaily. He therefore czlk 
the<firfl part of that work anew, and introduced 
it into his Enquiry concerning'iho ITndetJIanding^ 
which was publifhed about ten years afterwards, 
while he was at Turin \\mt this piece was at 
f|rfl little mor^ fuccefsful than the Treatife on 
Human Nature \ and, on bis return to EngJandy 

he 
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he had'the:iDOittficati(Mi to find the whole 
country in a fennent on account of Dr. Mip-» 
dleton's Frti. Enquiry j while his- performance 
was entirely overlooked and negteded*. A new 
edition of his EJfkfs M^ral and Political met 
with little better reception. In the year 1749 
he retired from London to the houfe of bis bro<» 
ther in the country, where, during a refidenct 
of two years, he compofed the fecond part of aa 
ESky which he called Political Difcaurfos^.aaid 
alfo his Enqmry concerning the Principks of 
Jiara/(, which was the other part of his Tna^^e 
on Human Nature caft anew ; aiid he flattered 
himfelf^ from the accounts he received frcmiiit^ 
bookieller, and from the catlings of Dr. Wioi* 
BURTON, diat his worlLS were beginning to be" 
efteemedin good company. Encouraged by thefe 
fyn^ptoanxif'a rifing reputs^ion, hf published in 
die. year 175a,: at Edinturgby where he .thcrt 
Hved, . hts. .P^itical. Difcmrfosy which met with 
fame iupcefi $ but, on {mfali^ng, in the fame 
year, ^tLondon^hisMnquiryi concerning. tie Prin^ 
iipks' if Morab^^ which, in his awn. opinicmv' 
was; of ^11 his.wi;itings, hiflx>rical, |>hi)oIbpbi- 
cal, or Uteitary^. incomparably the beft, it came,* 
io ttfe.bis own > words, 5^ unnoticed and unob-^ 
ferved into^ tSie world." . In the year 175^ the 
Facility .of :.Adlrocateschofe,him. their librarian \ 
in office, from which be roceiyed little pr no 
' emolument, 
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emohinitiit, iNit which pcyt him tlw icdaniiaiul 
af a large likaiy. He fiMmed about dbiy pcfiod 
tiie plan of writtiig Tus Hutoilt of Eirn* 
hAmii ; but beiiig fnghtsned with the notbof of 
cotttinuiiig a narrative tli£oagb a peijodofievicti^ 
tocfi'lniiMlred ^^ears, he odmmenoed.'witfa ifaeao- 
eeffloB^of AeJfbkfe if Stmmrt f an epoch when 
he thought the nifrepa^entation of hi&idDx hegaa: 
chiefly to take places and he acknpvrMgea that 
be w^s extremely fimguinb in hia^^xpeflMonsof 
the fiicoefs of dkis W0rh. ^^ I thpiight/' %t 
he, ^^ that I was the only hiftorian t^at had 
^ at once neglefied prefent pow«r, . inteneft^ and 
^ authority, and the ery of popular piiej^itdsoce } 
^ as^ as the iibj^ was ftuted to iveryc^iaflylty; 
^ I esq^Qed pxoportional apphnsfet but, oiiiiicft* 
^ aUe was xyiy disappointment ^ I w;^'a(&ikd ky 
^f one cry C(f |iepn»ach, di&ppmhariqn, aad even 
«^ deteftatkMU Eogltih, Scotch^ ^ad {rifh, whig; 
^ and tcnry, churchnnm and fedasy, freistlyniBet 
^and religtonift, patriot end oo^ictietv uttMtad 
^ ki their rage agaiaft the nam, who Jiad ftt^ 
^^^arned to flied a geoeioaa' t(a^ ibir the fino 
^ of CfiAELBs THE' FinsT, and the .£aiki. 
(( of Strafford J and after i tho £rft ehvUi-i 
^ tions of their fury were oirer, what was AM 
^* mooexaorttfying, the boofc fisemedr tofink intot 
^^ oblivion. Mr. Miliar tnid'iaie that in is 
'* twelvemonth he ibid only btty>&ro oopios o£ 

« it. 



«< tho tlv^ Jmgd^mK Q^dtmbk for faok or 

«« l«!ttf4r«» that coiild fudi^e th^ \kxA^ I muft 

^ iviiifih Ift^m two o4d oxaepciooa.. Tktfe digni^ 
^ 6^ fNr«li»tQS feparatoly feat QM mfflagcfi iiot t9 
(^ bQ4i&oui«g^. X vaa» bowover, I conftAj 
^ dife^ur^rd^ and bad wt.th^ war.tC ttnaa^Aaa 
^^ bofabrcftkifig; out hsureta J^hama and £jfj^ 
^^ i^W^ J bjul certMfilf : rotit od to £omc pMvincia) 
^ toWHH^ the fonner kisgdom^ have ebnged 
^ sny.tiMnD) aod; omrer tpore faavt retimtd to 
^ mjr .native coitfl&y. But aa tUs fchaiw w^a 
f^ not. JiDW fnStiab}^ and the ibbfeqaem vom 
^^ lupift waft fsofifidtraUf adv^UMScd, I itMrad to 
^ pids upcoarage, and to^rtmomJ' . During 
this intnriral lie .pid>lUhed at>iiMi^<»» hi» M^m* 
vmlH^oty vf ReUghn^ along wkh Soimt <»dmr 
ftftaU ^pioDes; hut Jt& fuUio entry was mtmi 
obfime^ Akoo^ onlf that JDr. iiuR» vrrotb 4 
pampbhit againft k^ with «I1 die iU3>ti«l fet»: 
IsuicC) arrogance^ and fcurrility of the Wmrhu^ 
t^gn fchool. In 1756, two years after the fall 
of the iirft volume, was pul>liflied the fecqpd 
yoluiUQ of his Hiftory, contafaimg the period 
fiom^the d«ath of CaAaiiCs tkji Fjuisi?. ttil 
1PHB RjrvoLVTioif« Tbis^performanceiappfen^ 
ed to g^e Icfe diibleafiire. to the ti;AiVx, and was^ 

better 
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better r^ei vcd. It not only rofe itfetfy but h&lp^ 
ed ta buoy up its unfortunate brother. ^< But 
<< diough/* adds Mr. Hume, << I had been 
<^ taught by experience that the wig party wer^ 
^^ in pdfl^onof beftowing all places, both id 
*< the fta^e and in literature, I even fo little 
^^ inclined to yield taiheirfeMfelifs clamours j that 
<< in above a hundred alterations, which £uthdr 
cc fludy^ reading, or iieooUefkien, engaged md 
^^ to make in the reigns^ of the two firft Stuarts,' 
<< h made all of them invariably to tie Urf 
^^ fide.'' In the year ^1759 ^ be publiflMi fais^ 
Hifiory of theMouJe rf^ Tudor ; but the damout^ 
againft this performance was almoft equal to that 
againftthe Hiftoryof the two firft Stuarts;^ 
The reign of £lxza&£th was particularly ob^' 
noxious* But he ws» now calloits^ againft the^ 
impreffion of fuHic folfyj ^d continued verji^ 
peaceably and contentedly in his retreat at EJim^ 
hirgby to finifh, in two volumes,.* the more eaiify: 
part of the Engliih Hiftory, which he gavetcy 
the puUtc in 1762, with tolerable, and with but 
tolerable, fuccefs.* ' 

Thia 

• The writings of Hvms, liowtver» notwithftanding the 
tariety of winds and feafons to wliich they vrett expofed^ aobit 
ixii advances^ tlut the <sopy*4noney gSVen lum by the>book« 
leUcrt much exceeded any th|ng before known in Sngiandi ami 
rendered him not only ipdependenty but opulent* ** I retiredji'^ 
%s he^ in the little memoir from which the greateft part of the 

aboYt 
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This is the melancholy hiftory of the literary 

career of the celebrated Hume, as appears from 

VOL. II* F the 



above account is takeni ** to my native country of Scotland, 
** detennined never more to fet my foot out of it $ and retain- 
** ing the fatisfaQion of never having preferred a requeft to one 
** GtEAT MAN, OT cvcr making advances of friendihip to any 
** of them/* He was now more than fifty years of age, and 
thought of pafling all the reft of his life in this philofophical 
manner, when, in the year 1763, he received an invitation from 
the Marl of Hertford, with whom he was not in the leaft ac- 
quainted, to attend him on his embafly to Paris, with a near 
profpe€t of being appointed fecretary to the embaiTy, and in the 
mean while of performing the fun^ons of that office. After 
(bme hefitation, and repeated folicitation from the £arl» he ac« 
cepted the offer, and the appointment of fecretary. He conti- 
nued at Pakxs until the beginning of the year 1766, and feemt 
to have been by no means difpleafed with his reception there. 
*' Thofe," iays he, ** who have not fcen theftrange eChSts of 
<< modes, will never imagine the reception I met with at Pa- 
" lis from men and women of all ranks and ftations: the 
« more I refiled from their exceffiye civilities, the mbre I was 
*' loaded with them. Thete is, however, a real fatisiii^ion in 
** living at Pasis^ from the great number of fenfible,: know- 
** ing, and polite perfons with which that city abounds above 
** all places in the univerfe." In 1776 he accepted the office of 
under fecretary to Mr. Com way $ and returned to Edinhtrgb^ in 
1769, poflefled of a revenue of ^.1000 a year, good health, 
high fpirits, and the profpeft of enjoying eafe as his reputation 
increafed ; but in the fpring of the year 1775 ^^ ^^ ftruck 
with a diforder in his howels which was incurable j and he ex- 
pired on Sunday, the 25th of Auguft, 1776. His chara^r is thus 
drawn by his friend Dr. Adam Smith. << Thus died pur moft 
excellent and never-to-be-forgotten friend, concerning wholb 

philofophical 
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the flkdrt QmA he made of bis turn Kft^ while 
he calmly waked under an iftcumlile diferder 
the moment of approaching difToIutioa^ a work 
which proclaims the mildnefs, the modefty^ and 

the 

philofopbical writings men will no doubt judge Tarioufl)r« every 
one approving or condemning them according as they happen to 
Coincide or difagree with his own \ but concerning whofe charac- 
ter and condu^ there can fcarce be a difference of opinion. His 
temper, indeed, feemed to be more happily balanced^ if I may 
be allowed fuch an expreflion, than that, perhaps, of any other 
man I have ever known. Even in the loweft ftate of his for- 
tune, his great and neceiTary frugality never hindered him from 
exerctfing, upon proper occafions, ads both of charity and gene- 
, rofity. It was not a frugality founded upon avarice, but upon 
the love of independency. The extreme gentlenefs of his nature 
never weakened either the firmnefs of his mind, or the fteadi- 
nefs of his refolutions. His conftant pleafantry, ever the genu- 
ine effuHon of good nature and good humour, telnpered with de- 
licacy and modefty, was without even the flighteil tindure of ma- 
lignity, fo frequently the difagreeable fource of what is called 
WIT in other men. It never was the meaning of his raillery to 
mortify \ and therefore, far from offending, it feldom failed to 
pleafe and delight thofe who were the objeAs of it. To his 
friends, who were frequently the obje^ of it, there was not, 
perhaps, any one of all his great and amiable qualities which 
contributed more to endear his converfation : and that gaiety of 
temper fo agreeable in focicty, but which is fo often accompa- 
nied with frivolous and fuperficial qualities, was in him certain- 
ly attended with the moft fevere application, the moft extenfive 
learning, the greateft depth of thought, and a edacity in every 
refped the moft comprehenfive. Upon the whole, I have al- 
ways confidered him, both in his life-time, and iince his death, as 
approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfedly wife and virtuous 
man, as perhaps the nature of human frailty will permit." 



i 
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dM rcfignatioa of his temper, as olearljr as his 
^ther works demonftrate the power and txtent of 
bts mind. The hiftory, indeed, of eyery man 
who attempts to deftroy the reigning prejudices, 
or fforred the prevailing errors, of his age and 
country, is nearly the fame. He who has the 
happimcfs to &e d^jeAs of any defcription with 
greater perfpicacity than his contemporaries^ and 
prefiunes to diflbminate his fuperior luiowledge 
by the unreferved publication of his CfMnipns, 
fets himfelf up as a common mark for the fliafts 
of enyy and refentment to pierce, and feldom 
^kaipts from being diarged with wi4:ked defigns 
againft the interns of mankind. A writer, 
whatever his ch^^a^r, ftation, or talents may 
ht) will find that he has a hoft of maievicdent 
inferiors ready to feize every opportunity of gnu 
tifying their huibbled pride, by attempting to le- 
ydl Kb fuperior merits, and fubdue his rifing fame. 
£v.en the compaffionatefew, who are ever ready to 
fiicnifll food to the hungry, cloathing to the na- 
ked, and confiJadon to the affiled, feldom feel 
aoyxM^icr fei^ation than that of jealoufy, on be- 
holding the wreath of merit placed on the brows 
of a jdeierving rivaL The £phbsian$, with 
repidJiran pride, being unable to endure the re- 
proach which they Mt from the pre-eminency of 
any individual, baniflied to ibme other ftate the 
citizen who prefumed to excel the generality of 

F 2 his 
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his countrymen. It would be in fottte meafure 
adopting this egregious and tyrannical folly, 
: were I to exhort the man whofe merits trahfcend 
thofe who are his equal in rank or ftation, to 
break off all intercourfe and connexion with 
them; but I am certain that he mi^t, by anoc- 
cafional retirement, elude' the effeds of dieir 
envy, and avoid thofe provocations to which, 
by his fuperiority, he will otherwife be continu- 
ally expofed. 

To treat the frailties of our fellow-creatures 
with tendemeis, to corrcd their errors withkind- 
nefs, to view even their vices with pity, and to 
induce, by every friendly attention, a mutual 
complacency and good will, is not only an im- 
portant moral duty, but a means of increafing 
the fum of earthly ha^pinefs. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to prevent an honeft mind from burfting 
* forth with generous indignation againfl th<^e art* 
iul hypocrites, who, by fpecious and plaufible 
practices, obtain the falfe chara&er of being wife 
and good, and obtrude their flimfy and heterodox 
opinions upon the unthinking world, as the fair 
and genuine fentiinents of Truth and Virtue. 
The anger which arifes in a generous and ardcint 
mind, on hearing a noble a£tion calumniated, or 
a ufeful work illiberallv attacked, is not eafily 
reftrained; but fuch feelings Ihould be checked 

and 
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and regulated with a greater degree of caution 
than even if they were lefs virtuous and praife« 
worthy j for if they are indulged with frequency, 
their natural violence may weaken the common 
chi^rities of the imnd, and convert its very 
goodnefs and love of virtue into a mournful mif- 
wa/thropYj or viruJent deteftationof n(iankindt • 

The pf«cepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Tho' old, he ftill retain'd 
His manly fenfe, and energy of mind^ 
Virtuous and wife he was, but not /e'uere ; 
^ He ftill remember'd that he once was young ; 
His eafy prefence check'd no decent jby. 
Him' e^n the dijhlufe admir'd | for he 
A graceful loofeneCis, when he pleas'd, put on, . 
And laughing qould^inilrudL Much had he ready 
Much more had feen : he (ludied from the life. 
And in th* original perus*d mankind. 
Vers'd ih the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied mam. Of fight and wrong he taught 
Truths as refin'd as ever Ath en s heard ; 
And, itopge to teUj he pra^i$'d what he preach'd. 
Skill'din THE passiqns, how to checK their fway 
He knew, as far as Reason can controul 
The lawlefs powers. 

Let not the man whofe exalted mind, im- 
proved , by ftudy and obfervation, furveys with 
a difcriminating eye the moral depravities and 
mental weaknefTes of human nature, fubmit 
to treat his envious inferiors with inveterate 
^ger^ and undiftinguifhing revenge. Their 

F 3 envy 
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MVy te ft tribttti! of a^>roblitioh to hii g!«Mne(). 
^et him loi)k with tht gentle ey6 df ^ty updn 
dk^ who 6rr tather (Vom the witked Ai^g6ftions 
bf others than froiii iht malevolence Of theit 
OWM hearts t let him «iot c6nfound the weak and 
itmoeent r^ptiie with the feorpion and the viper ; 
let him lift^n Without eniotion to the malignant 
barkings and envious hiffings that every where 
attend the fbotfteps of tfanfcendant merit ; let 
him difregard with philofophic dignity the fenfe- 
lefs clamours of thofe noify adverfaries who are 
blindecl by prejudice, and deaf to the arguments 
of fenfe and reafon : let him rather, by a mild 
and forb«ark^ temper, i^ndeavour to make fome 
impreffiOrt on their hearts; and if he fliOuld find 
theiV bofoms fufceptible, he may hope in time 
to convince them of their errors, and, without 
violence or compuUion^ bring back their deluded 
underftandings to a fenfe of Truth, and the 
praAfoe of Vihtite : but if experience convince 
hitn that every endeavour to reform them is fruit- 
lefs and vain, let him 

Negleft the grumblers of an envious age, 
V^pM in fpleen, or briik in frothy rage ; 
Critics, who, ere they underftand, deftunc ; 
And kerning frieiids, who only do not blame j 
And puppet prattlers, whofe unconfcious throat 
Tranfmits what the pert witling prompts by rote : 
Let him negledl this blind and babbling crowd. 
To enjoy the favour t)f the wise and good. 

Slander, 
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Shnder, hawerer, by fixing het talons on the 
mofl virtuous charaAers, generally defeats her 
awn malice, and proelaims their merit. It may, 
indeed, tend to diminiih their inclination for 
general fociety, and to render them in feme de^ 
gree apprrfienfive of the danger of even well-<le- 
fervetffiMne. *' Durdrfe fame,** fays Petrarch, 
** is only to be derived from the pradice of virtue, 
and from fueh works as are worthy of dieA?ending 
from generation to generation. As to praters, 
gowned gentlemen, that walk in their filks, glib- 
ter in their jewels, and are pointed at by the 
people, all their bravery and pomp, their (hew 
of knowledge, and their thundering Q>eeches, 
laft only with their lungs, and then'vaniih into 
thin fmokc ; for the acquifition of wealth, and 
the deft res of ambition, are no witneffcs-of true 
defert, I think I fhall have fame after my death ; 
and that is a fame from which no profit is de- 
rived ; but, on the contrary, frequently injures 
while alive the perfon who is to enjoy it when 
doad. What procured the deftni^iion of Cicero, 
Demosthenes, and Zeno, but feul and hag^ 
gard envy of their fame ? What brought the 
chofen men of the great ihip Argos to Cojlchis. 
but the feme of that king's riches ? For what elfe 
was fignificd i^ the GilJ^n Fleece^ but the riches 
foiled by thefe marauders, deftitute of true riches^ 
and who were clad with fleecqs not th^ir gwn ?'* 

F 4 Many,^ 
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ManjT) indeed, whofe ncrks have caft a tailiance 
round; their chanu^ers, h»rc hidden iu J^kddors 
within the (hades of retirementyto avoid giving 
uneafinefs to envy j^and, by beiag deprived of 
that warm and infpiring tribvteof sq[>pl3iife which 
they had gloriouOy and joftly earaed,^ have, in 
fome inftances at leaft, indulged too keen a AraTe of 
the depravity of mankinds Solon^ after having 
in vain each<^ted dw Athenians to refifbthe ty- 
ranny of Piai&Tit ATUS,. and &ve the Uberties of 
that country on which he had conferred 6iohdi£- 
tinguiflied fcrvices, retujuied to has own houfe, 
and placing his woapons atithe ftreet^ door^ ex* 
clfiimedy as a laft cfibrt, >^ IJf0Vfi d^ne^alUn my 
power to fave my country^ an4 dtf$nd /(i > iews »" 
a^d then retired fr^m the tumults ^^, puhUfi life, 
tOxWei^in iilence over the ferviltty. of the^ Athe- 
nians,^ and the &te of Atbbns.^ HiAovy af- 
fords many illuftriouS' inftances, both anciem and 

.1 modern, 

♦ ** It would,** faid JSoLON, ** liavc been much eafier for 
tlie Acheniaiis to reprefs the advances of tyranny, and pi^vent 
iu eiUbliihment $ but now tliat' it It «ftabIiflMd, - and grown to 
• fome Jicight> ,it would be t^ more, iplorioias to denqtoUih It.** 
His. friends, alarmed by the dangers to which he expofed him- 
felf by thefe obfervations, told him that the tyrant would cer- 
tainly put him to death ; and aiked him what he trufted to when 
he wont fuch imprudirtitte&gthft. He anfiirered, ** Ta Otd'J^e,** 
Fipist«^TV8» hd^eT«ff| wh^ he had fiiUy eft^bli^c^hiiiio 
Xelf^ XDndc |iis pQurt to Som>^, and treated him with fo^much 
kindnefs and refpea, that he became, as it were, his counfel- 
lor, and gave fan^on to many of his proceedings. 
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andenijoftlielifce'kiiiidr; for theve ne^v ipasa 
ftatefoui whoffiofiiified a gsett mind,' and numljr 
feelings, dia( did not, even dnrii^ the pknitude 
3)f hbvpowsr, oocafionally wifk.toefos^irom 
the ineocrtgibb irkes vducb piMail in^Goorfs, to 
the enjoyment of ^he more, innocent ptetfunee and 
htMofclcTirtiieswiiichiurixmndtheootti^i Such 
exaltedi charaders cannot oh&rve, without the 
bigheft dtfgufti and Joetoeft indignadon,- the .vir« 
tiKa»o£ dK heft, and, the: feBVices of tber brayeft, 
men of the nation^ btafted by die envious bieath 
of hramleB placemen^ or the infidioiis infinua-? 
tions^of fi»tiale favourities, whofe^ whole time is 
employed in caneffing thar monkies and parror 
^piets, or in «rperfiog the merits of thoie who 
boldty feek dieir fortune by the open and manly 
road of true defert, and not by the deq>, dark and 
crooked paths of flattery and intrigue* Can fuch a 
man behdd the doid)Ie dealing and deceitfiil arti- 
fices by which the excellency of princes is cor« 
rupted, their imaginations dazzled, th^r difcern- 
ment blinded^ and their minds led aftray, wi^l^r 
out feeling uncommon indignation? Certainly 
not. But however acutely his boTom may feel^ 
oi: his tongue exprefs, his fenfe of fuch prevail- 
ing praflic^ he mujft ftill be forced tp fee, with 
. even ^ n^ore contemptuous and painful feniation, 
duit envious rage, and jealoas^afperity, which burft 
from the cringing crowd of mean and abjeft cour- 
tiers, 
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ticfs M hearing the iftonarch, in the gratefiil 
feelings of his heut^ applaud the eminent and 
ftithful fervices of fome gallant officer. Dion 
waft th^ principal ftat^fman at the court ^f Dio^ 
VYHVSy and the deliverer of Sicify. When the 
younger Diqnysius fiicceeded to the throne of 
his fiuher, Dion, in the firft council that he held, 
ipoke with fo much propriety on the exifting 
flafee of afiairs, and on the meafures which ought 
to he taken, that the furrounding courtiers ap« 
pearcd to be mere duldr^i in €ompari(bn« By 
the freedom of his councils he expofisd in a fttbng 
light the flavifli principles of thofe, who, througli 
a timorous difingenuity, adriled fuch meafiivcs as 
^ey thought would pleafe their prince, rather 
duui fuch as might advance his intereft. But 
what alarmed them moft were the fteps he propo* 
fed to take with regard to die impending waf 
with Carthage ; for he ofiered either to go in 
petfon to Carthage, and fettle an honourable 
peace with the Carthaginians^ or, if war fhould 
be inevitable, to fit out and maintain fifty gallies 
at his own expence. Dionysius was pkafed 
with the magnificence of his fpirit ; but the cour- 
tiers fek that it made them appear little i and agrec^ 
ing that, at all events, Dion was to be cmflied, 
they fpared, for that purpofe, no csdumny that ma- 
lice could fiiggeft. They reprefented to the king, 
that this fevouritc certainly meant to make himfotf 

maft^r 
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miiftef by fea^ and by that means to obtain the king- 
dom for his fiftePs children. There was, more- 
over, another and an obvious caufe of their hatred 
to him, in the referve of hi^ manners and the 
fobriety of his life. They led the young and ill- 
educated king through every fpecies of debauch- 
ery , and were the fliamelefs panders of his wrong- 
dire£ted palSons. Their enmity to Dion, who 
had no tafte for luxurious enjoyments, was a 
thing of coiirfe ; and as he refufed to partake 
with them in their vices, they refolved to ftrip 
him of his virtues ; to which they gave the name 
of thofe vices as are fuppofed to refemble them. 
His gravity of manners they called pride ; his 
freedom of ipeech, ihfolence ; his declining to 
join in their licentioufnefe, contempt. It is tnte 
there was a natural haughtinefs in his depone 
m«nt, imd an a(^erity that was unfociaMe, and 
diflicult of acceft ; fo that it is not to be wonder- 
ed if he found no ready adthiffion to' the ears 'Of a 
young king already ipoiled by flattery. Willing 
to impute the irregularities of Dionysius to ig- 
norance and a bad education. Digit endeavoured 
to engage him in a courfe of liberal ftudies, and 
to give bim a tafte for thofe fciences which have 
a tendency to mbra} improvement. But in Ais 
wife and virtuous rcfokition he was oppofed by 
all the artifices of court intrigue. 

Men, 
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Mta; in propottioa as tbcir minds are dig^ 
nificd with jiohle ffsoiiments, and their hearts 
iUrceptible oi refined fenfibility, feel a juftifiable 
a;^er(ion to the fociety of fuch cbarafters,^ and 
Duink from the fcenes they frequent; but they 
Diould cantioufly guard againft the intrufion of 
tbat.attfterity and morofenefs with which fucb 
a cpndu<9: is but too apt to infpire the moft bene- 
volent minds. Difgufted by the vices and follies 
of the age, the mind becomes infenfibly impreflfed 
with a hatred toward the fpecies, and lofes, by 
degrees, that mild and humane temper which 
is io indifpenfably necefliury to the enjoyment of 
Social happinefs. Even he who merely obferves 
the Weak or vitious frailties of his fellow-crea- 
tures with an intention to ftudy philofophically 
the nature and difpofition of maN| cannot avoid 
remembering their defers without feverity, and 
viewing the charaSer he contemplates with con- 
tempt, efpecially if he happens to be the ob- 
ject of their artifices, and the dupe of their vil*- 
lanies. - Contempt is clpfely allied with hatred ; 
and hatred of mankind wiir corrupt, in tinie, 
the fiiireft mind : it tinges, by degrees, every 
obje£t with* the bile of mifanthropy ; perverts 
the judgment; and at length looks in4ifcrimi« 
nately with an evil eye on the good and bad; en- 
genders fufpicion) fear, jealoufy, revenge, and 
all the black catalogue of unworthy and malig- 
nant 
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oant paflloiis: and v^en thefe dreadfbt ene- 
mies have extirpated every generous fentiment 
(pom the breaft, the unhappy vv&m abhors fol 
ciety, difclaims his fpecies, fighs, Hke St. Htau 
CiNTHy for fome diftant and fecluded iOand, 
and, with favage barbarity, defehds the iiiviohi- 
bility of its boundaries by the cruel r^pulfion; 
and, perhaps, the death, of thofe unhappy mor- 
tals whom misfortune may drive, helplefs and 
unpitied, to its inhofpitable fliores.* 

But 



* The danger of exdfp«tSiig erefy kind and benevolent fen- 
timent of the mindi and «f eormptias ^^tty tender smd kumane 
feeling of the Jiearti hj inordinately indalguig an antipathy to 
mankind^ is finely defcribed bySHAKSspiARB in the horrul 
invedives he has put into the mouth of the too generous Timon, 
who had fought that- Aeher and fupport from the Athenian 
woods» which had been dwued to hkn by:tbe bafefiiiit' of Choie 
friends whom hia former bounty JiadJed, and in whoie jcompaoy 
he had, by an indifcreet liberality, met his ruin. 

** Let me look back upon thee, O, thou wall 
That girdeft in thofe wolves ! Dive in the earth/ 
And fepee not Athens ! Matfons, turn incontinent j 
Obedience^ fail in children ;' flaves and fools,' 
Pluck the grave wrinkled fenate from the bench, 
And minifter in their fleads. To general filth , 
Convert i^thMnftant green virginity] 
Do it io your parencs^ eyes. Bankrupt^* holdfMj 
Rjlther.tban render back, out with your knives, - 
And cut your mafters* throaty. Bound fervauts, ileal ; 
Large handed robbers your grave mafters arc, 
And pill by law.*^Son of fixteen. 
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But if mifanthf opy b0 capjiUc: of producttig 
fuch 4ireful eflwSs oo weU-difpefed mindi, Imht 
{hocking muft be the cbara^er who£s difpofition^ 
naturally nmccuroiis, is heigbtcned and inflamed 
bj an habltiial hatred wad malignancy towards 
bis feUow creatures ! In SwifirkM^ I Mce Jhe^* 
held a oionfter pf tbi« defcriptMn; I was e^n-^ 

pelkd 

Pluck the li«*<l carutch ftam thy ol4 limping fire ^ 
With it beat out his brains. Fear and piety. 
Religion to the gods, peace, juftice, truth, 
Domeftic awe, night reft, and neighbourhood, 
Jiftniiftiotty OMoncn, «iyfteritfi» aiid trades. 
Decline to yMur confoiuidtftg coAtraiiM, 
jiMUt coaMoaixwtl Plagues incidejit to jbco, 
your potent and ia&ftioiis ferers hei^ 
On Athens, ripe for flsoke ( Thou cold iciatka, 
"Cfipple our ienatort, that their limbs may Uc 
As laoMly as their minnerB. L«ft and lioeact, 
Citep in the miads and nmnqcti of our yooth. 
That *gainft the ftream oi virtue they may ftrive. 
And drown themfelves in riot ! Itches and blains 
Sore all the Athenian bofoms ; and their crops 
Be general leproly. Breath inle^ btaath* 
That thdur (bciety« like their irie«i(hipf «aay 
Be merely poiibii* Nothing will I h#ar ^m thcft 
But nakcdneTs, thou deteftable town ! 
Take thou that tpo with muItipVyiag banns* 
Tim ON will to the woods, whevt he ihall toi 
The wkiodeft bcaft much kindor tJum manlijiid^ 
The gods confound, oh, he^ me good gfida ftll. 
The Athenians both within and out the wall } 
^od grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grew 
To the wnole race of maakindf jbigh Md low.^ ' « 



\ 



p^ei t^. Vftfit lum bjr cbe dutito of mjr. pfofeff pn ; 
but I Ai«dder wrliile I 4«}CbU«£k the tootmtf of 
hi» cbftra^er. His body was almoft ft$ ^efomed 
«s lii$ fliiiW. Entnity was (tntd on bis diftortid 
brow. Sctks t>f livid tnorulbttton, the. joint 
frodiftoe of hb corru|3led body 4nd diAetnperod 
mind, covered his face. His horrid iigure msn^ 
me fancy that I faw Medufa's ferpents wreathing 
their baleful folds asnong the black and oiitted 
locks of his ^ifiievellod hairi while his red and 
fiery eyes glared like oialigiaant meteors thfough 
the ohfcurity of his impending eye*brows. Mif- 
chief was jm iqle del^^, his greateft hwxry^ 
and his bigheft joy. To ibw*di(cord among his 
neighbours, and to tear open the clofing wounds 
of niiery, was his only occupation. His refi- 
dence was the refort of the diibrderly, the re- 
ceptacle of the vicious, and the afyJum of the 
guilty. Colleding around htm the turbulent and 
difcontented of every defcriptioo, be became the 
patron of injufiice, the perleoutor of virtue, the 
protestor of v4Uainjr, the perpetrator of mal«ce| 
the iaventor of frauds the psopa^gator of calum^ 
ny, and the z^lous champion of cruelty and 
reveng;e^ 4ire£ling3 with malignant aim,^the 
barbed flia&sof his adherents equally againfi the 
comforts of private :peace and the bleffings of 
IHihUc ttSiMnwllity. The bent and inclination of 

his oaUiMre.had been ib aggcarated and copfirined 

bv 
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by the << multiplying villtinies of bis life,** that 
it was impoffible for him to refraiil one moment 
from the pra£Hce of them^ without feeling un- 
eafinefs and dilcontent ; and he never appeared 
perfedly happy, but when new opportunities oc- 
curried to glut his infernal foul with the fpeAacle 
gf human miferies. 

The TiMON of Lucian was in fome meafure 
excu&ble for his exceffive hatred to mankind^ by 
the unparalleled wrongs they had heaped upon 
him. '* The inexorable antipathy he entertadned 
agsdnft his fpecies, had been provoked by injuries 
almoft too great for the common fortitude of hu- 
manity to endure. His probity, humanity, and 
charity to the poor, had been the ruin of him ^ 
or rather his own folly, eafinefs of difpofition, 
and want of judgment in his choice of friends. 
He never difcovered that he was giving away hit 
all to wolves and ravens. Whilft thefe vultures 
were preying on his liver, he thought them his 
beft friends, and that they fed upon him out of 
pure love and affe£Hon. After they had gnawed 
him all around, ate his bones bare, and, whilft 
there was any marrow in them, fucked it care- 
fully out, they left him cut down to the roots 
and withered ; and, fo &r from relieving him, 
or affifting him in their turns, would not fo 
much as know or look upon him. This made 

him 
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him .turn a coaimon labourer; and, drefled. in 
his ikin garment, he tilled the earth for hire; 
afhame4 to ihew himfelf in the city, and venting 
his rage againft the ingratitude of thofe, who^ 
enriched, as they bad been by him, now proudly 
pafled along without noticing hinu But al- 
though fuch a character is not to be defpifed . 
or neglcded, no provocation, however great, 
can juftify the violent and exceifive invedives 
which he pro£mely bellowed forth from the bot- 
tom of Hymettus : " This fpot of earth fhali 
^^ be my only habitation while I live; and, 
^^ when I am dead, my f(^lchre. Fro;n this time 
<^ forth, it is my fixed, refolu^ion to have na 
^^ xrommerce or connexion with mankind : but 
*' to d^fpife then^ and avoid it. J will pay no 
^^ regard to a<;quaintance, friendship, pity, or 
(( caippaflion. To pity the <liftrefled, or to to- . 
^^ ^eve.tbe Indigent, I fliall confider as a weak- . 
^< nf|s ; nay, as a crime : my life^ like that of 
<^ the be^fts -of the field, (hall be fpent in foli- 
<< ^dej, and Timon alone jQiall be Timon^s 
^^ fyiend. I will treat all befides as enemies and 
** lietrayers. To coiyverfe with them were pro>- 
" fa^jption; to herd with them, impiety. Ac# 
" qprfed he the day that brings them to: my 

fight ! I will look upon men, in fhort, at no . 

ijfore than fo many ftatuerof braft or ftone : ^ 
" Hfill make , no truce, have no connexion witiv - 

Xft||. II. G « them. 
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** them. My retreat fliall be the boundary to 
** feparate us for ever. Relations, friends, and 
*' country, are empty names, refpefted by fools 
** alone. Let Timon only be rich, and defpife 
*' all the '^orld befide. Abhorring idle praife, 
•* and odious flattery, he fliall be delighted with 
** himfelf alone. Alone fliall he facriiice to the 
^ gods, feaft alone, be his own neighbour, and 
^^ his own companion. I am determined to be 
" alone for life ; and when I die, to place the 
^ crown upon my own head. The faireft name 
** I Would be diftirtguiflied by is that of misan- 
" T^HROPfi. I would be known and maitedout 
*^ by niy afperity of liianners, by morofenefs, 
" cruelty, anger, and inhumanity. Were I 
*' to fee a man perifliing in the flames, and 
** imploring me to extinguifli them, I would 
*' throw pitch or oil into the fire to increafe it : or, 
** if the winter flood ihould overwhelm another, 
*' who, with outftretched hands, fliouki beg me 
^^ to alfift him, I would plunge him ftill deeper 
** in the ftream, that he might never rife agaiAl 
** Thus fliall 1 be revelled of mankind. This 
** is TiMON's law, and this hath Timon rati- 
" fied. I fliouH be gkid, however, that all 
" might know how 1 abound in riches,* be- 

caufe 

• JwFiTiR, heariog the complaints of the liberal-minded . 
Timon, refolved to relieve his diftrefs, and fent Plutus, the 

god 
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^' caufe th^t I know wilLmafce them mifera* 
" We.". 

TJbe imoral to be idrAwn ftom this diftloguf 
pf the celebrated -Grecian philofopher, is ^he 
mumn^ clftnger to which the beft md mpft ionci- 
vfili&^t grafters >may be .expoied, .by aii iodifi- 
.cxeet ^ jtinch«ckod indulgoftoe jdf itiuife p^inftd 

• G iZ fiReUng$ 

f^dpf^^tl^f acconipanKd )»y Mkrcuhy, tox^torej^n tO 
riches, to -whom TiMONnaakes this noble reply. ** To you, 
MercurYj and to Jupitir, for your care of me, I ^c- 
Icnowledge my obligations : but as for. this Plvtus, I will by 
4ii>.ni0an8aeGcpt,of him, ttecaofe he was the author of udl my 
f^ misfor(uoes, gavenae ^^ .to flatterers «a^d evil cpunfellorSy 
corrupted ipe with perpetual temptations, and rendered me the 
objed of hatred and of envy. 5 buty above all, becaufe he per- 
fidiouHy deferted me. Poverty, on the other hand, my beft 
^aad'triMift -friend, exereifcd me with whfWome labours, fup> 
plIqd/iQe.wHH wfeat W9s oQceifary, taught me .to oontetim flvci^ 
thing fup^riluou^, an^d^ rely upon my felf^lone; Hiewed me 
what true riches were } thofe treafures which neither the fawn- 
ing fycophant, nor the angry multitude, the time-ferving ora- 
tor, nor the, tnfnaring tyrant, -cun ever wreflfrom me. Thus 
jrhjle withplfffurel till this; kittle 4el(), nay fp^de nK)ft abun- 
jdantly fuppHcs me with every thing that is really neceffary. 
Return, therefore, good Mercuj»y, the way you came, aud 
carry Plutus back with you to Jupiter. I fhall be fatisfied 
if he makes fools of all mankind, as he has of me.**— Ac 
leiigt]^, however, be obeyed, and agreed, in compliance with 
the will of the gods, to he rich again, vpon condition that they 
fliould prefer ve him. in his innocence and happinefs, and pre- 
vent the wealth they intended to beftow from making him 
miferable, by teaching him how to ufe it. 
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feelings with which the bafenefs and ingratitude 
of the world are apt to wound the heart. There 
are, however, thofe who, without having re- 
ceived ill treatment from the world, fofter in 
their bofoms a fplenetic animofity againft fociety, 
and fecretljr exult in the miferies and misfortunes 
of their fellow creatures. Indulging themfelves 
in the indolent habits of vice and vanity, and 
feeling a mortification in bein^ difappointed of 
thofe rewards which virtuous indufhy can alone 
beftow, they (eek a gloomy folitude to hide them 
from thofe lights which equally difcover the errors 
of vice and the reftitude of virtue. Unable to 
attain glory for themfelves, and incapable of en* 
during the luflre of it in others, they creep into 
difcontented retirement, from which they only 
emerge to envy the fatisfafUon which accompa- 
nies real merit, to calumniate the charader to 
which it belongs; and, like Satan, on the view 
of Paradife, to " fee undelighted all delight.'* 

There are, however, a clafs of a very different 
defcription, who, unopprefled by moody melan- 
choly, untinftured by petulance or fpleen, free 
from refentment, and replete with every gene- 
rous thought and manly fentiment, calmly and 
contentedly retire from fociety, to enjoy, un- 
interruptedly, a happy communion with thofe 
high and enlightened minds, who have adorned 

■ by 
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by their aftions the page of hiftoiy, enlarged by 
their talents the powers of the human mind, and 
encreafed by their virtues the happinefs of man- 
kind. 

He who would know Retirement's joy refin'd, 
The fair recefs miift feek with chearful mind : 
No Cynic's pride, no bigot's heated brain. 
No fniftrate hope, nor love's fantaftic pain. 
With him mi>ft enter the fequefter'd cell. 
Who means with plealli^ Solitude to dwell ; 
But equal pailions let his bofom rule ; 
A judgment candid, and a temper cool ; 
Enlarg'd with knowledge, and in confcience clear j 
Above life's empty hopes, and Death's vain fear. 

Retirement, however folitary it may be, 
when entered into with fuch a temper of mind, 
inftead of creating or encouraging any hatred to- 
wards the fpecies, raiCes our ideas of the poffible 
dignity of human nature ; difpofes our hearts to 
feel, and our hands to relieve, the misfortunes 
and neceffities of our fellow creatures 5 calls to 
our minds what high, capacious powers lie fold- 
ed up in man ; and giving to every part of crea- 
tion its fineft forms, and richeft colours, exhibits 
to our admiration its brighteft glories and higheft 
perfedions, and induces us to tranfplant the charm 
which exifts in our own bofoms into the bofoms 
of others. 



The fpacious weft, 



And all the teeming regions of t^e fouth, 

c 3 Hold 
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Hold not a quarry, to the curions flight 
Of knowledge, half fo tempting, or fo fair, 
As MAN to MAN : nor only where the fmiles 
Of love invite ; nor only where the applaufe 
Of cordial honour turns the attentive eye 
,0h Virtue's gracefitl deeds : for finCe the courfe 
Of things external a£ls in- different ways 
On human apprehe^iion, as the hand 
Of nature tei^per^d to a diflFerent frame 

' Peculiar minds, fo haply where the powers 
Of fancy neither leffen not enlarge 
The images of things, but paint, in all 
Their genuine hues, the features which they wear 
In nature, their opinions will be trite 

. And aftion right .*' 

It 'i$^ indeed, not the leaft of thofe many be- 
nefits which hnmane and generous charaders de<(> 
rive from Solitude, that, by enabling them to 
form a juft and true eftimate of men ^nd things, 
it becomes the fureft remedy againft mifanthropy. 
The deformed features of vice being out of their 
view, and feldom in their contemplation, they 
i«gard the vicious with an eye of pity ; and 
while they are endeavouring to oorreS their 
own defeSs, they are taught to treat the de* 
k&s of others with candour^ to obferve their 
virtues without envy, and their vices without 
rancour. The moral and intelledual faculties 
of the foul are invigorated and enlarg-ed by the 
habits of refle<Sion which retirement creates. 
Its benign influence, indeed, has been acknaw- 

ledged 
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ledged not only by philofoph^rs, poets^ and he- 
roes, but by all who, endeavouring, by the exer- 
tions of genius, and the dxercife of benevolence, 
to raife themfelves above the common level of 
humanity, have refigned the vain and empty 
fplendors of public life, for the filence and fim- 
plicity of rural (hades, where, fcreened from t^e 
intrufion of vice, and the uninterefting details 
of petty occupations, they have enjoyed all that 
can a4d dignity tp the nature, or real fplendor 
to the character of man. 



Is aught fo fair 



In all the dewy landfcapes of the fpfing. 

In the bright eye of Hefper or the morn. 

In nature's fairefl forms is aught fo fair 

As virtuous Friendlhip, as the candid blufli 

Of him who drives with Fortune to be juft ? 

The graceful tear, that ftreams for others' woes ; 

Or the mild majefty of private life. 

Where peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 

The gate ; where honour's liberal hands efFufe 

Unenvied treafures, and the fnowy wings 

Of innocence and love prote6l the fcene ? 

A rational Solitude, while it correfts the paf- 
iions, improves the benevolent difpofitions of the 
heart, increafes the energies of the mind, and 
draws forth its latent powers. The Athenian 
orator Callistratus was tp plead in the caufe 

G 4 which 
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which the city of Oropus had depending; 
and the expeftation of the public was greatly 
raifed both by the powers of the orator, which 
were then in the higheft repute, and the impor- 
tance of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the 
governors and tutors agree among themfelves to 
attend the trial, with much importunity prevail- 
ed on his matter to take him to hear the pleaders. 
The matter having fome acquaintance with the 
officer who opened the court, got his young pu- 
pil a feat where he could hear the orators with- 
out being feen. Callistratus had great fuc- 
cefs, and his abilities were extremely admired. 
Demosthenes was fired with a fpirit of emula- 
tion. When he faw with what diftinftion the 
orator was conducted home, and complimented 
by the pec^le, he was ttruck ttill more with the 
power of that commanding eloquence which 
could carry all before it. From this time, there- 
fore, he bade adieu to the other ttudies and exer- 
cifes in which boys are engaged, and applied 
himfelf with great affiduity to declaiming^ in 
hopes of being one day numbered among the 
orators. Satyrus, the player, who was an 
acquaintance of his, and to whom he lamented, 
after having been for fome time called to the 
BAR, " that, though he had almott facrificed 
his health to his ttudies, he could gain no favour 

with 
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tired from the perfecution of religious fury into 
*n obfcure and dreary defart in Syria, where he 
attuned that rich, animated, and fublime ftyle 
jof eloquence^ which afterwards fo eflcntially 
contributed to fupport the riling church, and 
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toenlighteft wbik it dazzled the Chriftian 
world.* The Druids, or minifters of religion 

among 

* St. J I ROM k was born at Strkhn, a city of the ancieqt 
Pan N ON I A, about the year 340. He ftudled zt Mome uadci 
DoNATus> the learned grammarian. After having received 
baptifm, he went into Gaul, and there tranfcribed St. Hila- 
ry's book De Synodis, He then went into Aqjtileia, where 
he contraded a friendship with HsLionoRVSy who prevailed 
on him to travel with him into Thrace, Pontus, Bithynia, 
Galatia, and Cappadocia. In 37^ he retired into the dcfart, 
where he was perfecuted by the orthodox of Melitiws's party 
for being a Sabeilian, becaufe he had made ufe of the word 
Hyfoflafof which had been ufed by the counfei of Rome in 369. 
This obliged him to go to Jzr u s ai. em, where he applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of the Hebrew language, in order to obtain a 
more perfed knowledge of the holy fcriptures ; and ^bout this 
time he confented to be ordained, on condition that he ihould 
not be conined to any particular church. In 3S1 he went 
to ConfiantimpUj to hear St. Gregory of Nawantami and the 
following year returned to ^opu, where he was made fecretary 
to Pope Dam as us. He there inftru^ed many Roman ladies 
in piety, and the knowledge of the fciences, which expofed 
him to the calumnies of thofe whom he zealoufly reproved for 
their irregularities; and Pope Siricius not having all the 
efteem for him which his learning and virtue juftly entitled him 
to, he left Romt, and returned to the mpnaftery of BetbUbimi 
where he employed himfelf in writing againft thofe whoifi 
he called heretics^ efpecially againft Vigil an tius and Jovi- 
KiAM. He had a quarrel with John of Jerusalem and 
RuriNus about the Originlfts. He was the firft who wrote 
againft Pelagius, and died on the 30th of September, 420, 
at about eighty years of age. During the laft moments of his 
life, he regarded the weeping friends that furrounded his bed 

with 
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among the ancient Gauls, BritonSj and Germans, 
retired, in the intervals of their facred functions, 
into awful forefts and confecrated groves, where 
they pafled their time in ufeful ftudy and pious 
prayers ; and while they acquired a complete 
knowledge of aftrotegy, geometry, natural phi- 
lofophy, politics, geography, morals, and reli- 
gion, rendered themfelves happy, and revered, 
and produced, by the wife inftruftion they were 
capable of affordii^ to others, but particularly 
to youth, whole education they litperintended, a 
bright fucceffion of priefts, legiflators, cotmfel- 
lors, judges, phyficians, philofophers, and tu- 
tors, to the refpedive nations in which they 
refided. 

Averfe to public noife, ambitious ftrife, 
And all th6 fplendid ills of bufy life. 
Through latent paths, unmark*d by vulgar eye. 
Are there who wifh to pafs unheeded by ? 

Where 

with mild reiignation, and apparent joy. *' My dear friends/* 
faid he, ** partake of the pleafure and happinefs I now feel. 
My foul is about to take its flight from the thraldom of the 
world into the regions o( eternal blifs. Men have miftakenly 
defcribed death to be a dreadful thing ; it is only fo to the vain 
and wicked. Since the do^rines of Chriftianity have been re> 
vealed, even tortures cannot render it difpleafing, as it is al- 
ways accompanied, in the minds of thofe who love their Saviour 
J1SU8 Christ, with the idea of an eternal felicity. If you 
wowld wifh to experience the fweets of dying in perfe^ peace, 
let me exhort you to live in the pradice of Virtue, and to 
follow the precepts of our holy Religion.'' 
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Where calm Retirement's facred plcafurcs move, 
The hour contemplative, or friend they love ; 
Yet not by fpleen or contemplation led. 
Forbear ambitious giddy heights to tread; 
Who not inglorious fpend the peaceful day, 
While Science, lovely ftar! directs their way ? 
flows there not fomething good from fuch as thefe ?, 
No ufeful product from the man of eafe ? 
And (hall the mufe no focial merit boaft ? 
Are all her vigils to the public loft ? 
Tho* noify pride may fcom her filent toil. 
Fair are the fruits which blefs her happy foil : 
There every plant of ufeful produce grows, 
There fcience fprings, and there inftrudtion flows : 
There true philofophy erefts her fchool, 
There plans her problems, and there forms her rule j 
There every feed of every art began. 
And all that eafes life and brightens man. 

The modern Julian, the juftly celebrated 
Frederick, king of Prussia, derives the high* 
eft advantages from his dignified retirement at 
Sans Souci^ where he contrives the means of 
hurling inevitable deftru£lion againft the enemies 
of his country ; liftens to and relieves, with 
all the anxiety of a tender parent, the com- 
plaints and injuries of his meaneft fubjeds ; and 
recreates his excurfive mind, by revifing and 
corre£ting his immortal works for the admiration 
of pofterity . Philofophy, poetry, and politics, 
are the fucceffive obje£ts of his attention ; and 
while he extends his views, and ftrengthens his 

underftanding, 
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wnderftanding, by the ftudy of ancient wifdom, he 
ameliorates his heart by the delightful offerings 
of the mufes, and increafes the public ftrength 
by the wife and economical management of his 
refources. An awful filence, interrupted only 
by gentle airs, with which it is refreflied, per- 
vades this delightful retreat. It was during the 
twilight of an autumnal evening that I vifited 
this folemn fcene. As I approached the apart- 
ment of this philofophic hero, I difcovered him 
fitting ** nobly penfive" near a fmall table, from 
which fhone the feeble rays of a common taper. 
No jealous centinels, or ceremonious chamber- 
lain, impeded my progrefs, by the fcrutinizing 
enquiries of fufpicion and miflruft ; and I walked 
free and unchecked, except by refpeft and vene- 
ration, through the humble, unoflentatious retreat 
of this extraordinary man. All characters, how- 
ever high and illuflrious they may be, who wifh 
to attain a comprehenfive view of things, and 
to fhine in the highefl fpheres of virtue, mufl 
learn the rudiments of glory under the difcipline 
of occafional retirement. 

Solitude is frequently fought from an incli- 
nation to extend the knowledge of our talents 
and characters to thofe with whom we have 
no opportunity of being immediately acquainted; 
by preparing with greater care, and clofer appli- 
cation. 
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cation, for the in^e<Stion of our contemporaries^ 
works worthy of the fame we are fo anxious to 
ju^iuire : but it feldom happens, alas ! that thofe 
whofe labours are moft pregnant with inftruS^ion 
4md delight, have received from the age or coun^ 
try in which they lived, or even from the com* 
^anions with whom they aflboiated, the tribute 
:of kindnefs or applaufe that is juiUy due to tdieir 
merits. The work whiofa is ftigmatizjed ;and 
traduced by the envy, ignorance, orilocal^preju* 
4ices of a country for whofe delight and inflec- 
tion it was particularly intended, frequently re>- 
ceives from the generous fuffrages of iti^rxi^ 
and unprejudiced ftrangers the highefl: tribute of 
applaufe. Even thofe pretended friends lUnder 
whofe aufpices it was at firfl ui^dertakeq, upoa 
whofe adviqe it proceeded, and upon whofe judg^ 
ment it was at length published, no fyonsr hear 
its praifes refounded .from dj&ant quartersi, ibaa 
they permit the poifoned ihafts of calumny $/9 
fly unaverted around the unfufpe<Sii|g author^ and 
warrant, by their filence, or affifl, by ihdit iheers, 
every infidious infinuatipn againft Jiis motives pr 
his principles. This fpecies of malevolence has 
been feelingly painted by the celebrated Pe- 
.trarch: " No fooner had my feme," fays he, 
" rifen above the level of that whiahmy cpntenv- 
poraries had acquired, than every tongue bab*- 
bled, and every pen was brsyidifhed ^gainft 

** me: 
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" me : thdfe who had before appeared to be my 
*' deareft friends, inftantly became my deadlieft 
*' enemies : the fliafts of envy were induftriouC- 
" ly dire6led againft mte from every quarter: 
'' the critics, to whom my poetry had before 
^' been much more familiar than their pfalms 
** or their prayer^, feized, with maUgnant de- 
5* Jtight, eviery opportunity of traduoifig my mo- 
^^ rak; and thofe with whote I had hten moft 
** intimate, were the moft eager to injure my 
** charad^r, and deftroy my feme." The ftu* 
dent, however, ought not to be dtfcouraged by 
this inftance of envy and inigrSatitude. He who, 
confoious of his merit, learns to depend only on 
himfelf for fiippbrt, will forget the injuftice of 
the world, and draw his comfort and fatisfa£lion 
froiti Jnofe infallible fources : like the truly be- 
nevolent and great, he will confer his favours on 
the public without the expeftation of a return ; 
and look with perfect indifference upon all the 
efforts his treacherous friends, or open ene- 
mies, arecapable of ufmg. He will, like Pe- 
TRAfLCH, appeal to pofterity for his reward; 
and the juftice and generofity of future ages will 
prefer vc his memory, and tranfmit his fame to 
iucceeding generations, heightened and adorned 
in jH-oportion as it has been contemporaneoufly 
mutilated and depreffed. 

The 
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The genius of many noble-minded authors, 
particularly in Germany, are obfcured and 
blighted by the thick and baneful fogs with 
which ignorance and envy overwhelm their 
works. Unable to withftand the incefTant op- 
pofition they meet wth, the powers of the 
mind grow feeble and relaxed ^ and many a fair 
defign and virtuous purfuit is quitted in defpair. 
How frequently does the defponding mind ex« 
claim, *' I feel my powers influenced by the 
*' affeftions of the heart, 1 am certainly inca- 
^< pable of doing to any individual an intentional 
*' injury, and I feek with anxiety every oppor- 
** tunity of doing good ; but, alas ! my motives 
'* are perverted, my defigns mifreprefented, my 
*' endeavours counteracted, my very perfon ri- 
^' diculed, and my<:hara<fter flefamed/* There 
are, indeed, thofe whofe courage and fortitude no 
-oppofition can damp, and no adverfity fubdue ; 
whofe firm and fteady minds proceed with deter- 
mined refolution to accomplifh their defigns in 
defiance of all refiftance ; and whofe refulgent 
talents drive away the clouds of furrounding 
dulnefs like fogs before the fun, Wieland, 
the happy Wieland, the adopted child of 
every mufe, the favourite pupil of the Graces, 
formed the powers of his extraordinary mind 
in a lonely and obfcure retreat, the little vil- 
lage of Biberachj m the circle of. Suabia^ and 

thereby 
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tbcrtby laid the foundation for ttuUi imdiifAiUble 
glory be h^ fmce atUtn^d. |a foliude »d 
fil^oce he enriched his mind with »11 the floras 
th^t aut and Icience cQutd prod^ice^ and enaUqd 
himiblf to delight and inftf ud mankind by adorn- 
ing the (bber vmn of pb ilo< bphyi^ and the lively 
finiks of wit, with the true ^rit and irreilftible 
charms of poetry* Retirement is the true parent 
of tl|e great and good, and the kind nurfe of na« 
ture's powers.* It is to occafional retirement 
that poLiTica owe the abM ftatefinen, and 
rRiLosoPHT the mo# eelebratw^^et. Did 
Aristotle, the peripatetic chief, compofe his 
VOL* II* H ' profound 

• «« To l)« aVlf tp procure it« own «uterttUu»cnt, mi4 t« 
Iub6ft upon its own ftock»** %$ Dr. John ion, *' is not the 
pcerogttiye of frery mine)* There are* indeed, underftandings 
(b fertile and comprehfinfive, that they can always feed reflect 
tion with new fuppliesj and fitffer nothing ^m the preclyfion 
of adventitious amufements ; as fome cities hare within their 
own walls enclofed ground enough to feed their inhabitants in a 
liepe* 9at others live only frooa day to day^ and nuift be coji- 
ftantly enabledy by foreign fupplies^ to keep out the encroach- 
ments of languor and ^idity. Such eould noty indeedt be 
blamed for hovering within the reach of their ufu^ pleaAires, 
more than any other animal for not quitting its native element* 
were not their faculties contnuded by their own fault Sut let 
not thofe who go into the country merely becaufe they dare not 
be left alone at home* bpaft their love of nature* pr their quali- 
fications for folitude j nor pi^lend that they receive inftanta- 
neous cffnfions of vdfdom from the dryad» ; and are able* when 
tj^ leave fmoke and noife behind* to a^, to think* or to 
reafon for themfelves.** 
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profound fyftems in the tumultuous court of Ptti- 
LiP, or were the fublime theories of his m^fter 
conceived among the noify feafts of the tyrant 
DiONYSius ? No. The celebrated groves of 
THE Academy, and the (hades of Atarnya, 
bear witnefs of the important advantages which, 
in the opinion both of Plato and Aristotle, 
learning may derive from a rational retirement.* 

Thefc 

* PtATO) the illuftridus philofbpher of antic[uity, was by 
defcent ^ Athenian, though the place of his birth was the 
iiland of Egma. The time of his birth is commonly placed in 
the beginning of the 88th olympiad, or about 430 years before 
the Chriftian sra. He gave early indication of an exte'nfive and 
original genius. He applied with great diligence to the ftudy of 
the arts of painting and poetry, and made fuch proficiency in the 
latter as to produce an epic poem, which, upon comparing 
it with" the poem of Homer, -he committed to the flames. At 
the age of twenty he compofed a dramatic piece ; but, after he 
had given it to the performers, happening to attend upon a dif- 
courfe of Socrates, he was fo captivated by his eloquence^ 
that he reclaimed his tragedy without fufl^ering it to be a^ed, 
renounced the mufes, burnt all his poems, and applied himfelf 
wnolly to the ftudy of wifdom. After fome time he fettled in 
Atbensy and eicecuted the defign which he had long had in con- 
templation, of forming a new fchool for the indruAion of youth 
in the principles of philofophy. The place which he made choice 
of for this purpofe was a public grove, called the Acad em t, 
firdm Hecademus, who left it to the citizens for the purpofe 
of gym'naftic exercifes. Adorned with ftatues, temples, and 
fepulchres, planted with lofty plane trees, and interfered by a 
gentle ftr^am, it afforded a delightful retreat for philofophy and 
the mufes. This fchool foon became femous, and its matter 

was 
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Thefe great men, like all others who preceded 
or have followed them, found in the eafe and 
quietude of retirement the beft means of forming 

their minds and extending their difcoveries. The 
celebrated Leibnitz, to whom the world is 

H 2 deeply 

« 

was ranked among the moft eminent phUofophe/t. But gr^atnefs 
was never yet exempted from envy. The dlftinguiihed reputation 
of Pi. a to brought upon him the hatred of his former companions 
in the fchool o^ SotRA tes, and they loaded him with detract 
tion and.oMoc[uy. Diogenzs, the Cynic^ was va(tly offended 
at the poUtenefs and fine tafteof Plato, and ufed to catch at all 
opportunities of fnarling at him. He dined one day at his table 
with other company, and trampling upon the tapeflry with 
his dirty feet, uttered this brutiih farcafm : ** / trample upon 
the pride of Plato." To which. Plato wifely repal-teed, 
« fTttb greater pride,** The fame of Plato drew difciples to 
him from all parts, and among the rt&. the great Aristotle. 
He died in the 8 1&. year of his age : but his difciple, who was 
born at Stagyra, a fmall city in Ma ex don, in the 99tholymr 
piad, about 384 years before the birth of Chrift, preferved the 
memory, and propagated the principles, of his illuftrious mafter. 
The laft fourteen years of his life he fpent moftly at Athens, 
furrounded with every alTiftance which men and books could 
afford him for profecuting his philofophical enquiries. Philip 
confided the education of his fon Alexander the Great to 
his car^. " I thank my gods,** faid the king, in his introduc- 
tory letter, *' not fo much for having given mb a fon, as for 
their having given him to me during the life' of Aristotle | , 
and I have no doubt but that you will make him worthy of me 
and of his country.** He died, at the age of fixty-three, far 
from his country and his friends. Rapin has compared the ta- 
lents and chara£ters of thefe two extraordinary mtn with great 
fpirit and ability. 
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ictplf indebted, piSid a grtekt part of tviaj year 
at an hutiAfe, quiet, retired, and beautiful rilhi 
«rhi3i he poSktbd in thd vicihity of Hanoter. 

!^ To this catalogue of catt&s conducing to a 

^ .^Jw Idvc of Solitude, or hatM of Society, we may 

add Religion and Fanaticism. The benign 
geifiits of ReligiM leads die mind to a lore 
6f refirefheht ffoni ihotive^ the higheft, the tfidft 
noble, and moft really interefting that caii poffi- 
bly be conceived^ and proauces the moft perfed 
ftate of httitian happinefi, by inftilling into the 
heart th^ ttioft virttldits ptoipehfiti^, and iilfpiHlfg 
the mind with its titiett energies : but Fanaticifm 
miift ever be unhappy $ for it proceeds from a 
iubveriion of nature itfelf^ is fbrmed on a per-^ 
ttffHXi of rct&aiy and a violation of triith ; it ii 
Ihb Vicfe bf low and little iuiderftandings, it pro- 
duced by an ignorance of human nature, a mi(^ 
appreheniion of the Deity^ and cannot be praSi- 
fed withbut a rentinctation of real virtue. Th^ 
jpa&oh foi: retiir^iheht Which a fenfb of Reli- 
gion enforces, riies in proportion as the heart 
is pure and the mind correct ; but the dtfpoiiti<m 
to Soiiiude which FANAtieiSM ci^tes^ arifes 
fr'dai a wild, enthulkftic notioh bf ini^iration, 
ahd ihcreafes in proportion as the heart is cor- 
rupt, and the mind deranged. Religion is the 
offiipring of Truth and Love^ and the parent t>f 

Bentjvolfence, 
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Benerplence, Hope wi Joy : hut the monger 
Fanaticism 13 the chijid of Diicontent, aiid 
her followers are Fear axul Sorrow. Religion is 
not confine^ to qell^ an;! xJolets, nor retrained to 
fiillen retirement 3 thefe are the gloomy retreats 
of Fanaticifm, by nfrhich (be endeavours to bre^ 
ikoft chains pf benevolence ^d foci^ af&dion 
th^t Ijnjc t^ w^l^re of every individual with 
that of thie whole. The greateft honpi^ y^c c^ 
pay t9 t^e A¥th9r of our being, is by fuch a 
ch^6^&il l|<^hayio^r as difcovers a n^ind iati^fied 
^ith his diipenfationf • ' jBut this temper of mind 
is 4Qpft likely tp \>c attained by a ratiWfU i^irer 
ment from tbe qu'e^ and pleafures of the jworhjl. 
^* Akbou^,'' j&ys a celebrated preacher, ^' an en* 
p^e retreat |r<yp the ^orld would lay us aiide from 
the part for whic^ Providence chiefly intended 
uf!, it i^ certain *th;^ without opc^fio^^l retreat 
we mvtft a£t that part very ill* There jvill 
be neitiber conf^ei^cy in the cpnduft, nor dignity 
in tbe cl^urader, of one who lets apart j^o fhare 
of bi$ t^e for mi^di^tipn and reflexion. In the 
heat and b^ftle of life, while pa^ion is tvtry 
mom^t lowing fiilfe ^ours on the pbjeds 
^ound us, jiothing can be viewed in a juft light. 
If you wiQx that reafpn flipuld exert ^er native 
power, ypu muft ftep afide from the crowd into 
the. cool and filent (bade. Jt is there th^, with 
&hcr wd fteady eye, fbe examine^ wh^t i? gopd 

H3 or 
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or ill, what is wife or foolifh, in human conduft : 
(he looks back on the paft, fhe looks forward to 
the future ; and forms opinions, not for the prcfent 
moment only, but for the whole life. How Ihould 
that man difcharge any part of his duty aright 
who never fiiffers his paffions to cool, who is 
engaged, without interruption, in the tumults of 
the world ? This inceflant ftir may be called 
the perpetual drunkennefs of life. It raifes that 
eager fermentation of fpirit which will be ever 
fending^ forth the dangerous fiimes of raflinefs and 
folly. Whereas he who mingles religious 
Retreat with worldly affairs, remains calm, 
and matter of himfelf. He is not whirled round 
and rendered giddy by the agitation of the world ; 
but, from that sacred Retirement in which 
he has been converfant among higher obje<Ste, 
comes forth into the world with manly tranquil- 
lity, fortified by the principles which he has 
formed, and prepared for whatever may befel him. 
As he who is unacquainted with retreat cannot 
fuftain any charafter with propriety, fo neither 
can he enjoy. the world with any advantage. Of 
the two claflfes of men who are moft apt to 
be negligent of this duty, the men of pleafurcy 
and the men of buftnefs^ it is hard to fay which 
fuffer mott, in point of enjoyment, from that 
negleft. To the former every moment appears 
to be loft which partakes not of the vivacity of 
-'' amufement. 
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amufcm^it. To conneft one plan of gaiety with 
another is their whole ftudy j till, in a very fhoirt 
time, nothing remains but to tread the fame 
l>eaten. round, tp enjoy what they have already 
enjoyed, and to fee what they have often ^en. 
Pleafures thus dr^wn to the dregs become yapid 
and taftelefs. What might have pleafed long, if 
erijoyed with temperance, and mingled with 
R£Tiit£MBNT, bding devoured with fiich eager 
hafte, fpeedily furfeits and diigufts. Hence thefe 
are the perfons who, after having run through 
a rapid courfe of pleafure, after having glittered 
for a few years in the Toremoft line of public 
amufements, are the moft apt to fly at laft tx> 
a melancholy retreat : not led by Religion br 
reaibn, Uit driven by difappointed hopes, and 
exbaufted fpirits, to the peniive concludon that 
" all is vanity." , If uninterrupted intercourfe 
with the world wears out the man of pleafure^ it 
no lefs opprefles the man ofbujinefs and ambition. 
The ftroi^geft fpirits muft at length fink under it. 
The happieft ten^per muft be foured by inceilant 
returns of the oppofition, the incohftancy, and 
the treachery of men : for he who lives always 
in the buftle of the world, lives in a perpetual 
warfare. Here an enemy encounters ; there a 
nval fupplants him ; the ingratitude of a fri)end 
ftings h^m this hour, and the pride x>f a fuperior 
wounds him th? n^xt. In vain he flies for relief 

H 4 to 



itmpCMty o^iftte to^cai^) >to «hey obmuumiaiie 
no ftt«fl^ to tke mind i <o«i the cmitiwy, tivaiy 
kuve it more fbft and dit^nccMs iv(b«ii mritfta- 
tion '1^ in^its rttie# tteir atftaok. l/tt him 
i«ih6 wiflMfft for ftndFe^liud cai>e to olithft woonds 
^vhich thte "vvorM can inflid) retire fn»m liiMwr- 
iCKNrrfe widi MeA to i«cttro(Hirfe with Qod« When 
he enters ittto his clofet, and Auits die th>Qfr, Jet 
UitaL Aiiit but at the iame time all imru&m «f 
^ofbHy oare, and dweil among oibjeds divne 
and hkunortal. Tho(e lair profpe£te ^f jMt<d«r 
and^peace ihaQ tbeve open to his view, whidi 
form the moft perfeA <:ontra(ft t^ the cumfofion 
and mifeiy of this earth. The celeAial iiriia- 
bitants quarrel net i among diem is neither in- 
igifatitude, nor •env^, nor tumult. Mim msfy 
harrafs one anotifaer ; but in the -kingdom of God 
concord and tranqttitlit^ reign for ever, Fvoitti 
•foch obje^ there beams upon the mind of die 
fiotts man a pure smd enlivientng tight ^ there 
is 4i£ifed orer his heart ^ lioly oalm. His agi- 
tated fpirit reafiiimes its £m»neft, and regains its 
^leace. The «i^orld finks in its importance; ^nd 
.the ^load of mortalitiyand mikry icffes ahnoft all 
4t8 weight. The ^nen fajberts open and the 
JHll waters flow around him ; befides wdiich tht 
Mspberd of I/rafil guides his flock. The difturb- 
ances and alarms fe formidable to thofe who are 
V engaged 
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tBgBgBd in the tuvuiks of die worM, feem lo 
iim onlf like thunder mlling ft£ur ofl^ iUoe the 
Mfe of diftant wcters, wbofe found he bean, 
vholexxmirfe hetnoet, but wbofe waves to«di 
himiKit: and as mxigiovs Rbti&shcent 1b 
thm <vt4entl7 condvciirc to our happific^ in this 
life, fo it is idifoUitely aec^ifiiLry in order to pf&- 
fArc us for the life to coane/' 

The difpofition to Soi.iTt;oB» however, ^f 
whatever kind or complexion it may be, is great- 
ly influenced by the temper and conftitution of 
the body, as well as by the frame and turn of the 
mind. The adion of thofe caufes proceeds, per- 
haps, by flow and infenfible degrees, and varies in 
its form and mannb* in^Mch indt^iifaiil ^ but though 
gradual or jnuWIvm^ k M. lengdi reaches its 
point, and coofisKS the &bjaft jof ' it in habits of 
rational Retreat or unnatoral fieiitiidB. ' 

The aootiyes w4uch condtioe to a love of So- 
litude mig^ mtihottt dou^ he aJ^ned toother 
caufes I but a difcuffion of all the refined opera- 
tions to which the mind may be expofed, and its 
bent and inclination determined, by the two 
great powers of Sensation and Reflection, 
would be more curious than ufefiiL Relinquifh- 
ing all enquiry into the primary or remote caufes 
of human a&ion to thofe who are fond of the 

ufelefs 
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ulelefs fubtilties . of metaphyiics, and confining 
our rdearches t^ thofe final or immediate cauies 
which produce this difpofition to enjoy the bene- 
fits of RATIONAL RETIREMENT, Of encounter 
the mifchiefs of irrational Solitude, we 
fliall proceed to fhew the mifchiefs which may 
Tefult from tlie one, in order that they may 
be contrafted with the advantages which, in our 
former Volume, we have already fhewed may be 
derived from the other. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE. 

THE Retirement which is not the refult of 
cool and deliberate reafon, fo far from im- 
proving the feelings of the heart, or ftrengthen- 
ing the powers of the mind, generally renders 
men lefs able to difcharge the duties and endure 
the burthens of life. The wifeft and beft form- 
ed fyftem of Retirement is, indeed, furrounded 
with a variety of dangers, which are not, with- 
out the greateft care and caution, eafily avoided. 
But in every fpecies of total Solitude the fur- 
rounding perils are not only innumerable, but 
almoft irrefiftible. It would, however, be erro- 
neous to impute all the defers which may cha- 
rafterize fuch ^ reclufe merely to the lonelinefs 
of his iituation. There are original defeats im- 
planted by the hand of nature in every conftitu- 

I tion, which no fpecies of retirement or difciplinc 

can totally eradicate : there are certain vices, 
the feeds of which are fo inherent, that no 

j care, however great, can totally deftroy.* The 

advantages 

• * '< Ambition, avarice, irrefolution, fear, and inordinate 

deiires,'' faysMoNTAiGNXi in his excellent EiTay on SolI- 

I * rvDE, 
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advantages or dUadvantages arifing from Retire- 
ment, will always be proportionate to the de- 
grees of ViRTVE and Vic« which prevail in 
the charadler of the reclufe. It is certain that 
an occasional retreat from the foufinefs of the 
world, will greatly improve the virtues, and 
^cf»s^ th^ happui»eis> ^ him on whpm nftv^rc 
baiS beftoiw^ a ibu^d jkuvler ftaA4^lg 4Ad ? f^fdbk 
hw^ 9 but wj^eni^ h^rt is corrupt, the uxuler- 
jbMiding weak, the imagioatiom flighty, and the 
di^pofition de;praved. Solitude p^ly tends to inr- 
creafe th^ evil^ ai^l ^o reader the charja/fjbj^ mom 
Tdok wi vidoufi : for w^a,tever ,#e th^ xr^l^ns, 
the produce will 'Mni^voi4aUy pan^ pf lhe i^uar* 

T VDE, *' do not leave us when we change ovr country : .our 
paffiont ofiten ^low U6 eytn into the isUiften ai^d i^lofophic 
ichoqlf 9 And neither deferti, ^vfs, Jiair l^xtta^ nqr fsf^ cap 
difeogage us firom them, if a mao do not fiift difepgagie both 
hjmfelf and his mind from the burthen with which he ^ds 
himfelf oppreflfedy motion will but make it prefs ' the harder i 
as ki a flup^e lading is of kis ineumbrance when k is weH 
iiHCtled. You do t $ck man opre iiarm tha» go«d in remopir- 
log him from place to place i you confir^o the diijeaie by ftir- 
ring himi as ftakes fink deeper into the ground by being moved 
up and down. It is not, therefore, enough, to be remote from 
the public ; it is not enough to Aift the fituation ; a man muft 
fly fibm the popular di^tfitlons that have taken pofefi^ d 
^ foMl i he fiuft lay himfelf afide, and come to himfelf again. 
The difeafe is in the mind, which muft efcape from ttfelf. A 
perfofl telling 9»c«atss that luch a one was not unproved 
by his traiiels, " No wonder/' faid Socrates j. ** ibr he 
traveHed along with himfelf." 
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lity of t)l«[ ftidd and the nature of the foil ^ airf 
Solitude^ by ftUowlng a w^k and wkfked mind 
ieifitire to brood ovet Its oWn fuggeftions^ revere- 
at^ and r^ars th^ mifchief it was int^ided to 
pretetft* 



<< Where Solitude, fad nurfe of care. 

To Hckly mufing gives the penfive mind, 
IChttt tiidAnth enters; and the dim-ey'd fiend, 
Lohi Melancholy, night and day provokes 
Hei^ own etemal wduad* The fati grow^ fkU ^ 
A motimftil viiionary light o'erfpi^eada 
The chearful face of nature : earth becomes 
A dreary defert j and the heavens frown above^ 
Then various (hapes of curs'd illufion rife ; 
Whttte'er the D^wtched fear, ereatittg f(iar 
Forms out of nothing ; and with monftefB t<i^itls 
Unknown in hell. The proftrate foul beneath 
A load of huge knagiAatidn heavds } 
And all the horrors that the Guilty feel 
With anxious flutterings wake the guilty bread. 
Prom other cares abfolv'd, the bufy mind 
Finds in itfelf a th^me to poire upon ; • 
And finds It tnifferable, or itiakes it fo.'» 

To enable the mind, however, to fortn an 
accttrate judgnhent of the probable confequences 
of Solitude, it is, perhaps, neceflary to have 
feen inftances both of its advantageous and detri- 
mental efieds. The confequeilces vary with the 
fubjed oh which It operates ; and the fame fpe* 
cies of Solitude which to one character would 
be injurious, will prove to another of the bi^eft 

benefit 
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benefit and advantage. The faine perfon, in* 
deed, may, at diiFerent periods, as his difpofition 
changes, experience, under fimilar circumftances 
of retirement, very different effeds. Certain, 
however, it is, that an occafional retrpat from 
the tumultuous intef courfes of fociety, or a judi- 
cious and well arranged retirement, cannot be 
prejudicial. To have pointed out the train of 
Virtues it is capable of producing, and to have 
been filentupon the black catalogue (^ Vices 
that may refult from extreme feclufion, would 
have been the more pleafing taik ; but I have 
imdertaken to draw the charafter of Solitude 
impartially, and mull therefore point out its pof- 
fible defeats. 

Man, in a ftate of folitary indolence and in- 
aftivity, finks, by degrees, like ftagnant water, 
into impurity and corruption. The body fuffers 
with the mind^s decay. It is more fatal than 
excefs of action. It is a malady that renders 
every hope of recovery vain and vifionary. To 
fink from aSion into reft, is only indulging the 
common courfe of nature ; but to rife from long- 
continued indolence. to voluntary aflivity, is ex- 
tremely difficult, and almoft imprafticable. A 
celebrated poet has finely defcribed this clafs of 
Ainbappy beings in the following lines : 

Then look'd, and faw a lazy lolling fort, 

Unfcen at church, at fenate, or at court, . Of 
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Of ever liftlefs loiterers, that attend 

No cauie, no trufl, no duty, and no friend. 

Thee too, my Paridbl ! (he mark*d thee there, ,. 

Stretch*d on the rack of a too eafy chair. 

And heard thy everlafting yawn confefs 

The pains and penalties of idlenefs.* 

To preferve the proper ftrength both of the 
body and the mind, labour muft be regularfy and 
feafonably rtiingled with reft; Each of them 
require their fuited exepcifes and relaxa^idnsl 
Philofophers who aim at the attainment of every 
fuperior excellency, do not indulge themfelves 
in eafe, and fecurely and indolently wait for the 
cruelties of fortime to attack them in their re- 
tirement, 

• " When I lately retired," fays old Montaigne, «* to 
my own houfe, with a refolution to avoid all manner of concerns 
in bufinefs as much as poflible, and to fpend the fmall remainder 
of my life in privacy and peace, I fancied I could not give my 
mind more enjoyment than to leave it at full liberty to entertain 
reft, and compofe itfelf $ which I alfo hoped that it might 
do the more eafily thencefor\yards, as being by time become 
m6re fettled and improved ; but found' that, on the contrary, 
like shhdrfe btbhe leoie, which runs away with greater fpecd 
than. the rider would put him to, it gave biith to ib many chi- 
meras, and faiitaftic monfters one upon the neck of another, with- 
out order and defign, that, for the fake of furveying the folly 
and abfurdity of them, I began to draw a catalogue of them, 
hoping, in time, to make my mind afhamed of itfelf. ' ■ 



variam femper dant otia mentem. 



<^ I E'en in the moft retired ftates 

** A thoufand thoughts an idle life creates." 



s 
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tirement, but, for fear (he ibould Oiprm them 
in the ftate of inexperienced and raw foldiers, 
undifciplined for the battle, they (ally out to 
meet her, and put themfelves into regular train- 
ing, and even upon the proof of hardfhips. 
Thofe only who obferve a proper interchange of 
exercifeand reft, canexpe^ toenjoy health of body 
or chearfiilnefs of mind* It is the only means 
by which the economy of the human frame caa 
be regularly preferved. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed ; 

Lefs pleafing when pofleft; 
The tear {bi]got as feon as ffied. 

The fisnihine of the breaft r 
Theirs buxom health, of rofy hue ; 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 
The thoughtlefs day, the eafy night, 
The fpirits pure, the flumbers light. 

That fly the approach of mom. 

He, therefore, who does not poflefs fuficienC 
activity to keep the body and mind in proper 
exercife, he who is unacquainted with the art 
of varying his amufements, of changing the fub^ 
jedls of his contemplation, and of finding with- 
in himfelf all the materials of enjoyment, will 
foon feel Solitude not only burthenfome, but in-* 
fupportable. To fuch a character, Solitude will 
not only be difagreeable, but dangerous ; for the 

moment 
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moment the temporary paffion which draws him 
from fociety has fubfided, he will fink into lan- 
guor and indifference ; and this temper is always 
un&vourable to moral fentiment. The world,, 
perhajps, with all its difadvantages, is lefs likely 
to be injurious to fuch a man, than the calm and 
(Hent ihades of unenjoyed retirement. 

Solitude alfo, particularly when carried to 
an extreme, is apt to renderv the chara£br . of 
the reclufe rigid, auftere, and . inBtoi^le, and^ 
of courfe, unfuited to the enj0yments of fociety. 
The notions he contfadts are as fuigUlar and ab« 
ftraxSted as his (ituation ; he adheres to them 
with inflexible pertinacity ; his mind moves only 
in the accuftcmiefi track ; he cher i&es his pre^ 
conceived errors and prejudices with fond attach- 
ment, and defpifes thofe whofe fentiments are 
contrary to his own. A promifcuous intercourfe 
with fociety has the effeft of rendering the mind 
docile, and his judgment of men and things cor- 
reS ; for in the world every fubjedl is clpfely 
examined, every queftion critically diicufled ; 
and, while the fpirit of controverfy and oppo- 
iition elicits truth, the mind is led into a train of 
rational inveftigation, and its powers flrengthened 
and enlarged,; but the mind of the reclufe being 
uninterruptedly confined to its own courfe of 
reafoning, and to the habit of viewing objefts 

VOL. II. I on 
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on dnd'fide, it is unable to appreciate the K%ec- 
tiva weights which difiorent arguments may de- 
ftrvt) or to judge, in doubtful cafes, on which 
Jide truth is moft likely to be found. A comi- 
mixture of difitrent opinions on any particttlac 
ibbjeA provokes a free and liberal difcuffion 
of it, an advantage which the prepofleflions en- 
gendered by Solitude uniformly prevent. 

SoLiTmDE, while it eftabhlhes a dang^oiis 
confid^ce in the- powers and opinions of its vo- 
ts^ries, not only fattens on. the chara^ers the 
errors and imperfections it has produced and fof- 
tered, but recommends them ftiongly to their 
efteem^ How frecj^ently do we obferve, even 
in perfons of rank and fortune, who refide oon^ 
tinually on their own eitoes, a haughty man* 
ner, and arbitrary difpofition, totally incompfr* 
tible with that c^mdid condud, that opeh«-mtnded 
behaviour^ that condefccnding urbanity, that 
free fpirit, which mark the cbara^r of the polite 
and Ub^tat-minded gentleman, and renders him 
the ineneration and delight of all around him i 
** Obftinacy and pride," fays Pl Af o, " are the 
inevitable confequences of a iblitary life ;" and 
the frequency of the fa£t certainly juftifies the 
(Nervation. Retired, iecluded chai>a&ers, hav- 
iwg no opportunity of encountering the opinions 
6f others, or of liftening to any other judgment 

than 
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than their own, elbibUib a ipecios of tyrti^y 
over their uitderftandingB, and check that firne 
excurfion of the intelled which the difcoverjr 
of TauTH requires. They rejeiSl with difdw 
the clofe mveftigatian$ of logiC| and repel aU 
atfictnf^s to eKamine their ar j^umentSi and exf»ofe 
their fallacies. Tbeit pr^^conceived opinions^ 
which they dignify with thei^ppellfttion of fettled 
trvathsjy and miflake for iiidifput^^le axiofn$| have 
infixed them&lyes fo deeply in tbej^- mind$^ $k9^ 
they cannot endure the idea of their lieii^ rootfd 
jom: or itemoved i and they are fearful of fuhmit- 
ting them to the teft of controycrfy, only be- 
tmxk they were origiaaliy received without due 
exanunatton) and have been confirmed by the 
implicit confent and approhatipo of their infe- 
riors and dependents** 

I 2 SOLITUDS 

♦ ** The man of ftudy," fays a celebrated writer, *< when 
he meets with an opinion that pleafes him, catches it up with 
eagernefs j looks only after fuch arguments as tend to its confir* 
fnation ; or fpartt hinsfel^ the CrouUe 6f diicuflioay and adopts 
it wkh Jptj littls ptoff ; ia4ul|es it IqH without ful^i<^on, 
in time nnites it to the general body of his knowledge, and 
treafures it up among inconteftible truths : but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing upon diflimilar princi- 
ples, have been led to different conclufions, and, bdng placed ih 
various fituations, view the fame obje£( on many fides, he finds 
his darling pofitlon attacked, and himfelf in no condition to de- 
fend it. Having diought always in one train, he Is in the ftate 
of amstn who, having fenced always with the fame mailer, is per- 
plexed 
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Solitude alfo, even that Solitude which 
poets and philofophers have fo feelingly defcribed 
as blifsful and beneficial, has frequently proved 
injurious to its delighted votaries. Men of let- 
ters are in general too inattentive to thofe eafy 
and captivating manners which give fuch high 
ipirit to the addrefs, and fplendid decoration to 
the charafters, of well bred men. They feldom 
qualify the aukwardnefs of fcholaftic habits by a 
free and intimate intercourfe either with the 
world or with each other ; but being fecluded 
from fociety^ and engaged in abftra£ted purfuitS) 
adopt a pedantic phrafeology, an unaccommodating 
addrefs, formal notions, and a partial attachment 
to their recondite purfuits. The common topics 
of converfation, and ufual entertainments of 
company, they treat with high, but unjuftifiable, 
difdain ; and, blinded by fogs of pride and ideal 
fuperiority, are rendered incapable of difcerning 
their errors. 

The correction of this difpofition in authors 
has been thought of fo much importance to the 

interefts 



plexed and amazed by a new pofture of his antagonlft : he is en- 
tangled in unexpe£^ed difficulties^ he is harraffed by fudden ob- 
jedions, he is unprovided with folutions or replies, his furprizc 
impedes his natural powers of reafoning, his thoughts are fcat- 
tcrcd and confounded, and he gratifies the pride of airy petu- 
lance with an eafy vi^ory." 
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interefts of morals, and to the manners of the 
rifing generation, that fcholars in general have 
been exhorted, in the higlieft ftrains of elo- 
quence, by one of the moft powerful preachers 
of Germany, from the pulpit of the politeft 
city in the empire, to guard with unceafing vigi- 
lance againft thofe defeds, which are fo apt 
to mingle with the habits of their profeffion,' 
and which tend to fully the brightnefs of their 
chara£lers. The orator invokes them to (hake 
olFthat diftant demeanour, that unfocial referve, 
that fupercilious behaviour, and almoft exprefs 
contempt, from which few of them are free, 
and which moft of them pra£tife when in unlet- 
tered company; and to treat their fellow citi- 
zens, however inferior they may be in erudition 
and fcholaftic knowledge, with affability and at- 
tention 5 to liften to their converfation with po- 
litenefs j to regard their errors with lenity ; to 
view their failings with compaffion, and their 
defefts with liberality j to kad them into the 
paths of truth and fcience by mild perfuaflon, to 
lure them to knowledge by gentle means, and, 
by reducing their converfation and fubjefts of 
difcourfe to a level with the unlettered under- 
ftandings of their auditors, to pleafe the heart 
while they inftruft the mind. 

Good fenfe and learning may efleem obtain ; 
Humour and wit a laugh, if rightly ta'en s 

I 3 Fair 
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Fair Virtue adnumtioii may impart ; 

But 'tis GOOD NATURB Only wins tke heart : 

It moulds the body to an eafy grace» 

And brightens every feature of the face : 

It fmooths the unpolifhM tongue with eloquence. 

And adds perfuafion to the i&nefl {tuft. 

Learning and good fenfe, indeed, to whatever 
degree they may be poffefEsd, can only render 
the pofieffbr hs^y in proportion as he enq)Ioy8 
them to increafe the happinefs of others. To 
cffe& thb, he muft occafionally endure the jokes 
of dulnels without petulance, and liften with 
complacency to the ofafervations of ignorance } 
but, above all, he muft carefully avoid all incH-^ 
nation to exhibit bis own fupertority, and to 
ihine at the expence of others. 

Would you both pkafr, and be inftrufled tooi^ 
Watch well the rage of ihinijig to iubdue ; 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme. 
And ever be more knowing than you (tern s 
The loweft genius will aflfbrd fome light. 
Or give a hint that had efcap'd your fight. 
Doubt 'till he thinks you oA convi^ioo yield, 
And with fit queftions let each paufe be 61Pd| 
And the moil knowing will with pleafure grant 
You're rather much referv'd than ignorant. 
Would you be well receivM where'er you go, 
Remember each man vanquifli'd is a foe. 
Refift not, therefore, with your utmoft might, 
But let the weakeft think he*s fometimes right. 

He, 
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He, for each triumph you (hall thus deeHne» 
Shall give ten opportunities to ibine : 
He fees, fince pnce you own'd him to excel» 
That 'tis his intereft you (hould reafon well. 

Learning and Wisdom, indeed, however 
they may be confounded by arrogant and felf- 
conceited fcholars, are in no refpeft fynonimou^ 
terms ; but, dn the contrary, are not unfrequent* 
ly quite at variance with each other. The high 
admiration which fcholars are too apt to entertaio 
of the excellency o^ their own talents, and the 
vaft importance they generally afcribe to their 
own characters and merits inftead of producing 
that found judgment upon men and things which 
conftitutes true wifdom, only engenders an efFer* 
vefcence in the imagination, the efFeft of which 
is in general the moft frothy folly. Many of 
thofe who thus pride themfelves pn the purfuits 
of literature, have nothing to boaft of but an 
inde&tigable attention to fome idle and unprofit*' 
able ftudy; a ftudy which, perhaps, only tends 
to contraft the feelings of the heart, and im- 
poverifli the powers of the mind. True wifdom, 
and genuine virtue, are the produce of thofe en- 
larged views which arife from a general and com- 
prehenfive knowledge both of books and men : 
but fcholars, who confine their attention entirely 
to books, and feel no intereft or concern for the 
world, defpife tyery objeft that does not lie with- 

I 4 in 
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in the range of their refpedive ftudies. By poring 
over obfolete works, they acquire fentiments 
quite foreign to the manners of the age in which 
they live; form opinions as ridiculous as they 
are unfafhionable ; fabricate fyftems incompre- 
henfible to the reft of mankind; and maintain 
arguments fo ofFenfive and abfurd, that whenever 
they venture to difplay their acquirements in 
fociety, they are, like the bird of night, hooted 
back with derifion into their daily obfcurity. 
Many ftudious charafters are fo puffed up by ar- 
rogance, prefumption, felf-conceit, and vanity, 
that they can fcarcely fpeak upon any fubje£i 
without hurting the feelings of their friends, 
and giving caufe of triumph to their enemies. 
The counfel and inftru<Sion they afFe£l to give, 
is fo mixed with oftentatious pedantry, that they 
deftroy the very end they wilb to promote ; and, 
inftead of acquiring honourable approbation, cover 
themfelves with merited difgrace. Plato, the 
illuftrious chief of the Academic fedl of Athe- 
nian philofophers, was fo totally free from this 
vice of inferior minds, that it was impoffible to 
difcover in him, by ordinary and cafual conver- 
fation, that fublime imagination, and almoft di-r 
vine intelleft, which rendered him the idol of 
his age, and the admiration of fucceeding gene- 
rations. On his return from Syracufe^ to which 
place he had been invited by Dionysius the 
4 younger, 
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younger, be vifited Olympia^ to be prefent at tbe 
performance of the Olympic games 5 and he was 
placed on the feat appropriated to foreigners of 
the higheft diftin<S):ion, but to whom he was not 
perfonally known. Some of them were fo pleafed 
with the eafe, politenefs, wifdom and vivacity 
of his converfation, that they accompanied him 
to Athens^ and, on their arrival in that city, rc- 
quefted him to procure them an interview with 
Plato* But how pleafing and fatisfa£tory was 
their furprize, when, on his replying with a 
fmile, ** / am the perfon whom you wijh to feey* 
they difcovered that this afiable and entertaining 
companion, with whom they had travelled with- 
out difceming his excellency, was the moft learn* 
ed and profound philofopher at that time exifting 
in the world ! The ftudious and retired life of 
this extraordinary chara£ler had not decreafed 
his urbanity and politenefs, nor deprived him of 
the exercife of thofe eafy and feducing manners 
which fo entirely engage the afFe£lion and win 
the heart. He wifely prevented feclufion from 
robbing him of that amenity and unafluming eafe 
fo neceflary to the enjoyment of fociety. Like 
tbofe two eminent philofophers of the prefent 
day, the wife Mendelsohm and the amiable 
Garve, he derived from Solitude all the benefits 
it is capable of conferring, without fuffering any 

of 
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of tbofe injuries which it too frequently inflii^ 
on Wb powerful minds. 

Culpable, however, as ftudious characters in 
general are, bj negleding to cultivate that fecial 
addrefs, and to obferve that civility of manners, 
and urbane attentbn^ which an intercourfe not 
only with the world, but even with private 
Ibcicty, fo. indi^n£d)ly requires,, ccxtaia it if, 
that men of £d!hioa exped from them a more re- 
fined good breeding, and a nicer a ttent i on to the 
fbrins of politenefs, than all their endeavours 
can produce. The fafluonable worU, indeed | ate 
blameable for their conftant attsen^ts to deride 
the aukwardnefe of their more erudite and ab«- 
ftrafled ccxnpanbns. The fevertty with which 
they treat the defedive manners of a fcholaflic 
vifit<»', is a vic^tton of the firft rules of true 
politpne&, which confifts entirely of a ha^^ 
combination of good fenfe and good nature, 
both of which di£latQ a different condud), Und 
iadoce rather a friendly concealment than a tri<- 
umphant expofure of fuch venial failmgs. . The 
inexperienced fcholaftic is entitled to inchilg0Ace> 
for he cannot be expedled nicely to prw^fe cuf*- 
toms which he has had no opportunity to learn* 
To the eye of poliflted life, his aufterity, his 
referve, his mifiaLes, bis indecorums, may, fcu 
haps, appear ridiculous ; but to expofe him to 

derifion 
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deriiion on this fubjed, is deftf uAive to the gene^ 
ral interefts of fociety, inafmuch as it tends to 
reprefs and damp endeavours to pleafe. How 
is it poffible that men who devote the greater 
portion of their time to the folitary and abilra&ed 
purfaits of literature, can poflefs that prompitude 
of thought, that viYsicity of expreffion, thofe eafy 
JBDonners, and that varying humour, which pre* 
vail fo agreeably in mixed fixdetiy, and which can 
only be acquired by a conftantbttercourfe with the 
world? It was not only crt^l, but unjaft, of the 
Swedish courtiers to divert themfdves with( tho 
confiifioQ and embarraiTments into which Mie« 
BOM and Naube, two celd^rated wrkers on 
the Abtfa and Dtmctt of the ancients, were 
throw% when the cekbrated Christina defired 
the one to fmg and the other to dance in public 
for the entertainment of the court. Still lefs ex* 
cniable were thoie imps of fafliion in Fremiti 
who expofed the celebrated mathematician Ni* 
COL£ to the deariAon of a large company for the 
misapplication of a word. A fashionable female 
at ParU having heard that Nicols, who had 
then lately written a profound and highly ajv 
proved treatife on the doctrine of curves^ was 
greatly celebrated in all the circles of finence, 
and aSe^iing to be thought the patronnefe and in-* 
timate of all perfons of diilinguiflied merit, fent 
hiiB &icb an invitation to one of her parties,, that 

he 
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he could not refufe to accept of. The abftrafl- 
ed geometrician, who had never before been 
prefent at an affembly of the kind, received the 
civilities of his fair hoftefs, and her illuftrious 
friends, with all the aukwardnefs and confufion 
which fuch a fcene muft naturally create. After 
paffing an uncomfortable evening in anfwering 
the obfervations of thofe who addrefied him, in 
which he experienced much greater difficulties 
than be would have found in folving the moft 
intricate problem, he prepared to take his leave, 
and pouring out a proflifion of declarations to the 
lady of the houfe, of the grateful fenfe he enter- 
tained of the high honour fhe had conferred on 
him by her generous invitation, diftinguiihing 
attention, polite regard, and extraordinary civi- 
lity, rofe to the climax of his compliments, by 
afliiring her that the lovely little eyes of his fair 
entertainer had made an imprejjion which could 
never be erafed from his hreajl^ and immediately 
departed. But a kind friend, who was accom- 
panying him home, whifpered in his ear, as they 
were paffing to the ftairs, that he had paid the 
lady a very ill compliment, by telling her that 
her eyes were little, for that little eyes were 
univerfally underftood by the whole fex to be 
a great defeft. Nicole, mortified to an ex- 
treme by the miflake he had thus Innocently 
made, and refblving to apologize to the lady, 

whom 
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whom he conceived he had ofFended, remrned 
abruptly to the company, and entreated her, with 
great humility, to pardon the error into which 
his confufion had betrayed him, of imputing any 
thing like littUnefs. to fo high, fo elegant, to 
diftinguiihed a charadler, declaring that he had 
never beheld fuch fine large eyes^ fuch fine large 
lips^ fuch fine large handsy or fo fine and largit 
a perfon altogether^ in the whole courfe of his life. 

The profeffional purfuits of fhidents confine 
them, during the early periods of life, to retire-* 
ment and feclulion, and prevent them, in gene- 
ral, from attempting to mix in the fociety of t^ie 
world, until age or profeffional habits have ren- 
dered them unfit for this fcene. Difcouraged by 
the negle<% they experience, and by the ridi- 
cule to which they are expofed, on their firft 
introduction into adtive life, from perfevering in 
their attempts to fhake off the uncouth manner 
they have acquired, they immediately (brink 
from the difpleafing profpe6l into their original 
obfqurity, in defpair of ever attaining the talents 
necelEury to render them agreeable to the elegant 
and giy. There are, indeed, fome men, who, 
on attempting to- change the calm and rational 
enjaympnts of a retired and ftudious life, for the 
more lively and loquacipus pleafures of public 
fociety, perceive the manners and maxims of the 

world 
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world {o repugnant to their principles, and lb 
difagreeable to their tafle and inclinations, that 
they inftantly abuidon fociety, and, renouncing 
all future attempts to enter into its vortex, calm*- 
!y and contentedly return to their beloved re* 
treat, under an idea that it is wrong for peiibns 
of fuch dtfierentdifpofitions to intermix or invude 
Ac provinces of each other* There are ^fo 
many ftudious charaAers who avoid (bckty und^ 
an idea, that they have transferred their whole 
minds into thrir own compbfitions ; thattheybave 
exhaufted all that they poflefledof either intouc- 
tion or entertainnient ; and that they would, like 
taipty bottles, or fqueezed oiiaiiges, be thrown 
afide with difregard, and, perhaps, with contempt, 
^ perfons no longer capable of contributing to 
conq)anionable pleaftires. But there are others, of 
founder fonfe, and better judgment, who gladiy 
relinquifli the noify afiemblies of public life, and 
joyfully retire to the fweet and tran^piil foenes of 
rural Solitude, becaufe diey feldam meet, among 
the candidates for pd>Jic appidbadon, a fingk 
individual capririe of enjoying a j«ft diought, or 
making a rational reAt&i&n ; but, on the coiw 
trary, have to encounter a boft of vain and fri vo* 
kms pretenders to wit and learning, who herd 
together like the anarchs of lafiirre^tikKi, to op« 
pofe, vrith noife and violence, the progrefe of 
truth and the exertiws- <3€fea(bn4 

Sentiments 



n 
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Sentiments like tfae& too frequently banifh 
from the circles of ^iety cfaara£ter$ of ufeful 
knowledge and of diftinguifhed genius, and from 
whofe endowments mankind might receive both 
inftruifiion and delight. The lofs in fuch a cafe 
to the individual is, perhaps, trifling ; his com- 
forts may poffibly be cncreafed by his iedi^iion ; 
but the ihterefts of truth and good fenfe are 
thereby confiderably injured : for the mind of 
man, however powerful apd informed it may be 
in itfelf, cannot employ its energies and acqui- 
fitions with the fame ^vantage and effe<^, as 
when it is whetted by x cplli&on with other 
minds, and polifhed by the manners of the world. 
An acquaintance with the living cfaara€^rs and 
manners of the world, teaches the mind to dire£l 
its powers to their prc^r and moft ufeful points; 
exhibits the means, and furniflies the inftruments, 
by whi(^ the beft exertions of virtue can attain 
her endss §ives morals tfadr brighteft colour^ 
tafte its higheft refinement, and truth its faireft 
objeiSbsu Tlie wtfeft and beft philolbphers have 
acknowledgod the obligations they were under to 
ibciety foi: the knowledge diey acquired in its^ex-t 
tenfive though dangerous fchool, and have ftrong* 
ly recommendedlbe ftudy of mankind, by viewing 
all the various claflies with a di&riminating eye, as 
the beft means of beooQuing accpiainted with the 
beauties of /7r/«r.and the. deformities of iP/V/, 

and. 
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and, of courfc, as the beft means of difcovering 
the true road to earthly happineis; for 

♦ 

Virtue, immortal Virtue! born to pleafe, 
The child of nature, and the fourcc of cafe. 
Bids every blifs on human life attend; 
To every rank a kind and ^thful friend; 
Infpirits nature 'midft the fcenes of toil. 
Smooths languor's cheek, and bids fell want recoil ; 
Shines from the mitre with unfullied rays. 
Glares on the crefl, and gives the (!ar to blaze ; 
Supports diftin6lion, fpreads ambition's wings, 
Forms faints of queens, and demi-gods of kings ; 
O'er grief, opprefiion, envy, fcorn, prev»ls, 
And makes a cottage greater than Verfaillea. 

A free, open, unconftrained intercourfe with 
mankind, has alfo the advantage of reconciling 
us to the peculiarities of others, and of teaching 
us the important lellbn how to accommodate our 
minds and manners to fuch principles, opinions, 
and difpofitions, as may differ from pur own. 
The learned and enlightened cannot maintain an 
intercourfe with the illiterate, without exerciiing 
an extraordinary degreer of patience, conceding 
tnany points which appear unnatural, and for- 
bearing to feel thofe little vexations fo adherent 
to chara6lers who have lived in reti«inent. The 
philofopher, in order to.teach virtue to the world 
with ahy^ hope of fuccefs, muft. humour its vices 
to a certain degree, and fometimes even adopt 

the 
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tWe follies he intends to deftroy. To inculcate 
wifdom,- it is neceffary to follow the examples of 
Socrates and Wieland, and feparating from 
morals all that is harih, repuliive, and anti-focial, 
adopt only the kind and complacent tenets of the 
fcience. A German author of the prefent day, 
whom I glory to call both my countryman and 
my friend, obferves, with the fagacity and dif- 
crimination of a true critic, in his ** Remarks 
on the Writings and Genius of Franklin^** that 
the compofitions of that great and extraordinary 
charafter are totally free from that pomp of ftyle, 
and parade of erudition, which fo frequently dif- 
figure the writings of other authors, and defeat 
their intended efFeiJ. The pen of Franklin 
renders the moft abftrafl: principles cafy and fami- 
liar. He conveys his inftruflions in pleafing 
narrations, lively adventures, or humorous db- 
fervations ; and while his manner wins upon the 
heart, by the friendly intereft he appears to take 
in the concerns of mankind,- his matter inftils 
into the mind the foundeft principles of morals 
and good policy. He makes Fancy the handmaid 
to Reafon in her refearches into fcience, and pe- 
netrates the underftanding through the medium 
of the afFeftions. A fecret charm pervades every 
part of his works. He rivets the attention by 
the ftrength of his obfervations, and relieves it 
by the variety of pleafing images with which he 
VOL. II. K embelliflies 
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emb^Uifhes his fubjed, The perfpicuity of hit 
fiylc, and the equally eafy and eloquent turn of 
his periods, give life and energy to his thoughts; 
and while the reader feels his heart bounding 
with delight, he finds his mind impregnated 
with inftrudion. Thefe high advantages refuk- 
ed entirely from his having ftudied the world, 
and gained an accurate knowledge of mankind. 
An author, indeed, may acquire an extraordinary 
Amd of knowledge in Solitude; but it is in Society 
alone that he can learn how to render it ufefuL 
Before he can inftru£t the world, he muft be 
enabled to view its fooleries and vices with calm 
inipe(Stion ; to conten(iplate them without angei", 
as the unavoidable confequences of human infir- 
mity; to treat them with tenderneis; and to 
avoid exafperating the feelings of thoie whofe 
depravity he is attempting to corred. A montl 
cenfor, whofe difpofition is kind and benevcdcnt, 
never fuflFers his fuperior virtue, knowledge, or 
talents, however great they may be, to offend 
the feelings of others; but, like Socratks, 
he will appear as if he were receiving hfai^ 
felf the inftru^ion be is imparting. It is 
a fine obfervation of the celebrated Goethe, 
that kindnefs is the golden chain by which fo* 
ciety is bound together: thofe who have had 
the happinefs to converfe with that extraordinary 
man, mi^ have perceived the anxiety with which 

he 
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ke ^ideavoufs tx> temper the ftreogth of his ge- 
nius by the mildnefs and aqieinty of his conyer- 
iicion. 

Men of letters, howerer aukward the habits 
df feclufion may have rendered them, would, 
I am convinced, be in general, if not aiwaysi 
treated with great politeneis and attention, if 
they womld be car^id to treat others with th^ 
coonmoo candour widdi kmnaoity recfaires, and 
with that indalgence and afl^ility which tnift 
liberality of fentiment will ever dictate : But how 
few, alas ! are there, who, by complacency and 
condefceniiaii, cndde thenafelvvs to the Idndtiefs 
and ciriltty of which they ftaodfomuch in need^ 
and {9 arrogantly expe& { How is it poffible bt 
thok who af'e v^ilantly anxioui to deprefs die 
rifing merit of others, ercr to gain their friends 
fliip or efteem? Friendlhip can only be acquired 
by an open, fincere, liberal, and manly con- 
dud : but be whofe breaft is filled with envy and 
jealoufy, whocautiouflyexaminesteforehe^ealcs, 
every fiaitiraent and feeling, left his t(mgueihould 
betray the meamiefs of his heart, and the poverty 
of his mind ; who fieizes every light indifcretion^ 
or trifling error that -mtj itiadveitently efcap^ 
£x>m his companions; who fiiently repines st 
trvery excellency, both moral and iatdle(3ttal, 
which they may difcover; who, even when 6ar*^ 

K 2 rounded 
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rounded by thofe who wifh him well, continues 
with guarded circumfpedion, and fufpicious cau- 
tion, to weigh the motives of their aftions and 
converfation, as if he were furrounded by the 
bittereft enemies, muft be utterly incapable of 
efteeming others, or being eftcemed himfelf ; and 
to fuppofe that the generous flame of friendfhip, 
that holy lire, which, under the deepeft adver- 
fity, fo comfortably warms and cheers the. heart, 
can ever fpring up from fuch cold materials, and 
afiiy embers, would be extravagant and ridicu- 
lous. 

The delight which the heart experiences in 
pouring forth the fiilnefs of its feelings, with 
honeft confidence, into the bofom of a faithful 
friend, is permanent and unbounded. The plea* 
fures which fpring from the acquifition of fame, 
whether refulting from the generous voice of an 
approving public, or extorted from the reluftant 
tongues of envious rivals and contemporaries, 
,will bear no comparifon with thofe which thrill 
through the exulting bofom of him who can jufl- 
ly exclaim, '' To the heart of this unhappy man 
I have given returning hopes, and made him look 
forward with confidence to the enjoyment of 
peace : to this wounded fpirit I have imparted 
the balm of comfort and tranquillity ; and from 
the bleeding bofom of my friend have driven de^ 

fpair !" 
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Ipair!" But to perform fuch offices as thefe, it 
is indiipenfebljr neceflary that we fliould have re- 
commended ourfelves to the confidence, and have 
gained the afFeflions of thofe we intend to ferve. 
This great and neceflary property, however, 
thofe who live fecluded lives very feldom poC- 
fefs : but, much as they may, in general, difdain 
to praftife this high virtue, it is neceflary that 
they ihould know that it tends more to ennoble 
the fentiments of the mind, and to raife the feel- 
ings of the heart, than- their moft fuccefsful re- 
fearches to difcover fomething before unheard of 
in the regions of fcience, and which they pur- 
fue with as much avidity as if truth were liable 
to decay, unlefs fuftained by the aid of novelty. 

It is juftly and beautifully faid by one of the 
apocryphal writers, that A faithful friend h the 
medicine of life, A variety of occafions happen, 
when, to pour forth the heart to one whom we 
love and truft, is the chief comfort, perhaps the 
only relief, we can enjoy. Miferable is he who,* 
(hut up within the narrow inclofure of felfifh in- 
terefl:, has no perfon to whom he can at all times, 
with full confidence, expand his foul. But he 
who can only feel an affeftion for fuch as liften 
continually to the fuggeftions of vanity, as ap- 
plaud indifcriminately the imaginary prodigies 
of his wit, or never contradift the egotifm of his 

K 3 opinions, 
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opinions, is totally unfit for friendQiip,ancl utterly- 
unworthy of refpeft. It is n»en of learning and 
of retired habits who are moft likely to adopt this 
difengaging di(^>olition. There are, I am forry 
to fay it, many men, dtftingtiiihed in the paths of 
fcience, who aSecS to polT^fs the moft refined 
ienfibility, and whofe tongues are continually 
proclaiming the virtues of benevolence, but whoy 
when they are called upon to pradlfe thofe vir- 
tues in behalf of fome diftrefled companion, 
turn a deaf ear te the appeal, form fbme poor 
excufe for not interfering, and, if prefled to 
come forward with fome promifed affiftance, 
deny to aferd it, becaufe the imhappy fufiferer 
has negledled to approve of fome extravagant 
conjeflure, or to adopt all the vifionary notions, 
and Utopian fyftcms, they may have framed. 
He who negleds to perform the common chari^ 
ties of life, becaufe his i41e vaiiity may have 
been ofiended by the negledi or Ind^erence of 
his companions, will never find, and cannot 
i)ecome, a real friend. . There are alfo an infe- 
rior order of fops in literature, (if any order can 
be inferior to that which I have laft defcribed,) 
who carry with them, wherever they go, a col- 
]e£lion of their lateft compofitions, and, by im^ 
portunately reading them to every one they 
meet, and expecting an unreferved approbaition of 
their merits, render themfelvcs fo unplcafantly 

troublefome 
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trottUtfome on aU iiccafions, that, Inftead of 
concitiating the leaft regard or efteem, their very 
approach is dreaded as much as a peftilence or 
a famine. Every man of real genius will ihun 
this falife ambition of gratifying vanity by forced 
applaufe, becaufe he will immediately perceive,- 
that, faiftead of gaining the hearts of his auditors^ 
he only expofes him&lf to their ridicule, and: 
lofes all chance of their efteem. . 

The difadvantages, however, which ftudious 
charafters have been defcribed to experience from 
Jlabits of folitary feclufion, and by negle<9:ing tte 
manners of fociety, muft not be indifcriminately 
^plied. It is the morofe and forly pedant, who 
fits filentiy in his folitary ftudy, and endeavours 
to enforce a charafter for genius in oppofition ta 
nature, who adopts the mean and unworthy arts; 
of jealoufy, fufpicion, and difhoneft praife. Far 
different the calm, happy and honourable life of 
him, who, devoted to the cultivation of a ftrong 
underftanding, and the improvement of a feeling 
heart, is enabled, by his application and genius, 
to diredl the tafte of the age by his liberality 
of fpirit, to look on his equals without jealoufy,. 
and his fuperiors with admiration ; and, by his 
benevolence, to feel for the multitude he in- 
ftrufts indulgence and affe£Hon; who, relying 
on the real greatnefs of his charadter, makes no 

K 4 attempt 
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attempt to increafe his importance by low raillery 
or unfounded fatire; whofe firm temper never 
finks into Atpine indolence, or grovelling me- 
lancholy; vrho only confiders his profeffion as 
the means of ameliorating mankind ; who per- 
feveres in the caufe of truth with chearfiil refti- 
tude and virtuous dignity; whofe intelledual 
refource$. fatisfii£iorily fupply the abfence of fb- 
ciety ; whofe capacious mind enables him to en- 
creafe his ftores of ufeftil knowledge ; whofe dif- 
criminating powers enable him to elucidate the 
fubje<Sl he explores ; who feels as great a delight 
in promoting the beneficial difcoveries of others 
as in executing his own; and who regards his 
profefSonal contemporaries, not as jealous rivals, 
but as generous friends, ftriving to emulate each 
other in the noble purfuits of fcience, and in the 
laudable talk of endeavouring to improve the 
morals of mankind, 

Chara<^ers of this defcription, equally venera- 
ble and happy, are numerous in Europe, both 
within and without the (hades of academic bow- 
ers, and afford examples which, notwitbilanding 
the tribe of errors and abfurdities Solitude occa- 
fionally engenders, (hould induce men of worldly 
pleafures to reprefs the antipathies they are in 
general inclined to feel againft perfons of ftu- 
dious and retired lives. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE ON THB 

IMAGINATION. 

THE powers of imagination are great; and 
the eiFedts produced by them, under certain 
pircmnftances, upon the minds of men of warm 
and feniible tempers, extraordinary and furpriz- 
ing. Multitudes have been induced, by perturb- 
ed imaginations, to abandon the gay and chearful 
haunts of men, and to Ceek in dreary defolation 
comfort and repofe. To fuch extremes has this fa- 
culty, when diftorted, hurried its unhappy fub- 
jefts, that they have endured the fevereft morti- 
fication, denied themfelves the common benefits 
of nature, expofed themfelves to the keenefl edge 
of winter's cold, and the mofl fcorching rays of 
fummer's heat, and indulged their diflempered 
fancies in the wildefl chimeras. Thefe dreadful 
eSe&s appear, on a firfl view, to be owing to 
fome fupernatural caufe, and they agitate our 
fenfes, and confufe the underflanding, as pheno- 
mena beyond the comprehenfion of reafon : but 
the wonder vanifhes when the caufe is coolly 
and carefully explored; and the extravagancies 
are traced up to their real fource, the natural orga- 
nization 
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nization of man. The wild ideas of the hermit 
Anthony,* who, in his gloomy retreat, fancied 
that Beelzebub appeared to him in the form of 
a beautiful female, to torture his fenfes, and difl 

turb 

* St. Anthony was born in Egypt in the year 252, 
and inherited a large fortune, which he diftributed aoMttg hit 
neighbours and the poor ; retired into Solitude ; founded a reli- 
gions order; bnHt many mooafteries $ and ^ei in the yiar 356. 
Mbuiy ri<ficulotu ftoms are told d hit coM€t^ with the d«vS, 
and of his miracles. There a«a fieven Cfiftkft extant attcibtite4 
to him. He is fometimes reprefented with a fire by hit fide> to 
fignify that he relieved peribns from the inflammation called 
after his name ; but u always accompanied by a Hog, oa account 
of his harxig bacn a fwinebod^ and uuring all ilfofders i» diat 
animal. To d» him the greater honoui, the Romamftty in 
feveral places, keepj at common charges, a hog, denominated 
St. Antbovfi Hogf for which they have great veneration. Some 
will have St. Anthony*8 prfhire on the walls of their boufes, 
hoping by that to be prcfcrvcd from the plagvet tnA the 
Italiaas, who do not Itnow the true itgnificatien of the fire 
painted at the fide of their faint, conclude that he preierves; 
their houfes from conflagration. Both painters and poets have 
made very free with this faint and his followers ; the former, by 
the many ludicieus pi^Wics of hb temptation j and the latter, 
hy divers epigrams on hit diiciplet or friarsy one of which is the 
following, printed in Stephen s*8 World of fTomUrSm 

<< Once fed thou Ahthony a herd ai Mm^ 

And now a herd of vionks thou feedeft ftUL 
For wit and gut alike they both ha* been : 

Both loved filth alike ; both like to fill 
Their greedy pavnch srlSce; nor was that kind 

More beaftiy, fbttiflr, fvriiiift, than thk. left. 
All elfe agrees : one fault I only find. 

Thou feedeft not thy monks with oaken maft.*' 
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turb his repofe, originated in his natural charac* 
ter and difpofition. His diftempered fancy con- 
jured up a fiend, which, in fiid, extfled in his 
unfubdued paffions and iiKrontinent defires. 



From the inchantin^; cup 



Which Fancy holds to all, the unwary thirft 
Of youth oft fwallows a Circaean draught. 
That (keds a baleful tta^ire o*cr the eye 
Of ReafoQ, till no longer he difcenui» 
And only lives to err : then revel forth 
A furious band, that fpurn him from the throne^ 
And all is uproar* Hence the fever'd heart 
Pants with delirious hope for tinfel charms.* 

SoxiTUDE excites and flre^gthens the powera 
of the imagination to an uncommoo degree, and 

thereby 

♦ <* There arc,** fays Lo»i> Shaftsbury, ** certain hu- 
nours in mankiiMl, which of noceffity muft hare ycnt. The 
hoffinn inis4 »9<l body are both ff them natmally fubjcft 
ta cammocions ^ and as there are Grange iermeots m the Uood, 
whfch in many bodies occafion an extraordinary difcharge, fo in 
Reafbn too there are heterogeneous particles, which muft be 
thrown off by fermentation. Shoold phyficians endeavour ab- 
ffluUly to aUiy thofe fermemta of the body, and ftrike ia the 
humours which diicevcr themfelvei in fuch erapdons, they 
might, inAead of making a cure, bid fair, perhaps, to raife a 
plague, and turn a fpring ague, or an autumn furfeit, into an 
epidemical malignant fever. They are certainly as ill phyficiani 
of the body politic, who would need be tampering with thefe 
mental eruptions, and, under the fpecious pretence of healing 
this itch of Superstition, and faving fouls from the contagion 
of Enthusiasm, fhouM fet all nature in an uproar, and turn a 
ftwianocent carbuncles into an infiammation and mortal gangrene. 



y 
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thereby enfeebles the cflFeft of the controiiling 
powers of Reafon. The office of the latter fa- 
culty of the mind is to examine with nice dif- 
cernment and fcrupulous attention, to compare the 
feveral properties of thoughts and things with 
each other, and to acquire, by cool and deliberate 
inveftigation, correct ideas of their combinations 
and effeds. The exercife of this power fufpends 
the vehemence of adiion, and abates the ardour of 
defire: but Fancy performs her airy excurfions 
upon liglit and vagrant Wings, and flying round 
her objecfts without examination, embraces every 
pleafing image with encreafing delight. Judg- 
ment feparates and aflbciates the ideas the mind' 
has gained by fenfation and refleftion, and by 
determining their agreement or difagreement, 
fearches after truth through the medium of pro- 
bability; but the imagination employs itfelf in 
raifing unfubftantial images, and pourtraying the 
form of things unknown in nature, and foreign 
to truth. It has, indeed, like memory, the power 
of reviving in the mind the ideas which, after 
having been imprinted there, have difappe^ired 5 
but it differs from that faculty by altering, en- 
larging, diverfifying, and frequently diftorting, 
the fubjefts of its power. 

It bodies forth the form of things unknown, 
And gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

But 
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But the irregular and wild defires which feizc 
upon the mind through the avenues of an untam- 
ed fimcy, and difordered imagination, are not ex- 
clufively the produce of Solitude. The choice 
of WISDOM or FOLLY is offered to us in all 
places, and under every circumftance ; but the 
mind of man is unhappily prone to that which 
is leaft worthy of it. I fhall, therefore, endea- 
vour to fhew, by fome general obfervatjons, in 
what inftances Solitude is moft likely to create 
thofe flights of imagination which miflead the 
mind and corrupt the heart. 

Imagination is faid to be the fimple apprehen- 
fion of corporeal objefts when they are abfent, 
which abfence of the objeft it contemplates dif- 
tinguiflies this feculty from fenfation^ and has 
occafioned fome metaphyficians to call it recorded 
fenfation.'* Upon the due regulation, and proper 

management, 

* The influence of the imagination on the condu^ of life is 
faid to be one of the moft imp ;rtant points in moral philofophy. 
It were eafy, by an induftion of fat>s, to prove that the imagi- 
nation direds almoft all the paflions, and mixes with almoft 
every circumftance of adlion or pleafure. Let any man, even 
of the coldeft head, and fobereft induftry, analyze the idea 
of what he calls his inteieft ; he will find that it confifts chiefly 
of certain degrees of decency, beauty, and order, varioufly 
combined into one fyftem, the idol of which he feeks to enjoy 
by labour, hazard, and felf-denial. It is, on this account, of the 

laft 
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management, of this great and extraordinary pow- 
er of the mind, depends, in si great meafure, the 
happinefs . or mifery of life. It ought to confift 
of a happy combination of thojfe ideas we receive 
through the organs of bodily ienfe, and tfaofe 
which we derive from the faculties of moral per<- 
ception; but it too frequently confifts of a ca*- 
pricious and ill-formed mixture of heterogeneous 
images, which, though true in th^nfelves, are 
falfe in the way they are applied. Thus a per- 
fi>n, the circulation of whofe blood in any parti- 
cular member is fuddenly flopped, imagims that 
needles are pricking the difordered part. The 
fenfation in this cafe is real, but the conclu- 
lion from it is fallacious. So in every mentid 
illufion, Imagiimtion, when {he firft begins to 
exercife her powers, feizes on fome fad, of the 
real nature of which the mind has but an obfcure 
idea, and, for want of tracing it through all its 
conne£tionsand dependencies, mifleads Reafon in- 
to the darkeft paths of error. The wild conjec- 
tures, and extravagant opinions, which have if- 
fued from this fource are innumerable. The 

Imagination 

laft confequence to regulate thofe images hj the (hrndtrd of 
nature, and the general good; otjberwife ths imagina^ony hy 
heightening fome obje£U beyond their real excelience and beauty^ 
DT by reprefenting others ia a more odiotts or terrible fha^ dMA 
they deierve, may of courfc engage the mind in p«t<ttit6 n^0J 
inconiiftent with the moral order of things. 
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{magination receives every impulfe with eager- 
nefs, while the Paffions crowd around her fplen- 
did throne obedient to her didiates. They af^ 
indeed, reciprocally on each other. The Imagi- 
nation pours a concourfe of contrary ideas into 
the mind, and eafily difregards or reconciles their 
incongruities. The voice of the calm enquirer 
Reafon is incapable of being heard amidft the 
tumult; and the favourite images is anima<^ 
and enlarged by the glowing fire of the Palfions* 
No power remains to controul or regulate, much 
lefs to fiibdue, this mental ray, which inflames the 
whole foul, and exalts it into the fervour of 
Enthusiasm; hurries it into the extravagance 
of SuPBRSTiTiON ; or precipitates it into the 
furious frenzies of Fanaticism. 

The powerful tumult reigns in every part, 
Pants in the breaft, and fwclls the rifing heart. 

Enthusiasm is that extacy of the mind, that 
lively tranfport of the foul, which is excited by 
the purfuit or contonplation of fome great and 
noble objed, the novelty of which awakens at- 
tention, the truth of which fixes the underftand* 
ing, and the grandeur of which, by firing the 
fancy, engages the aid of every paffion, and prompts 
the mind to the higheft undertakings. A juft and 
rightly formed enthufiafin is founded in reafon, 
and fupported by nature^ and carries the mind 

above 
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above its ordinary level into the unexplored re* 
gions of art and fcience. The rational enthufiaft, 
indeed, rifes to an elevation fo far above the dif*- 
tinft vievir of vulgar eyes, that common under- 
ftandings are apt to treat him either with blind 
admiration, or cool contempt, only becaufe they 
are incapable of comprehending his real charac- 
ter; and while fome bow to him as an extraordi- 
nary genius, others rail at him as an unhappy lu- 
natic. The powers of enthufiafm, however, when 
founded upon proper principles, fo ftrengthen 
and invigorate the faculties of the mind, as to 
enable it to refift danger undifmayed, and to fur- 
mount difficulties that appear irrefiftible. Thofe, 
indeed, who have poffeflfed themfelves of this pow- 
er to any extraordinary degree, have been confi- 
dered as infpired^ and their great atchievements 
conceived to have been diredled by councils, and 
fuftained by energies, of a divine or fuper-mundane 
nature. Certain it is, that we owe to the fpirit of 
enthufiafm whatever is great in art, fublime in 
fcience, or noble in the human charafter : and the 
elegant and philofophic Lord Shaftsbury, 
while he ridicules the abfurdities of this wonder- 
fully powerful and extenfive quality, admits that 
it is impoffible to forbear afcribing to it whatever 
is greatly performed by heroes, flatefmen, poets, 
orators, and even philofophers themfelves : and 
who, that is not contented to wallow in the mire 

of 
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of grofs fenfuality, would not quit the noify 
fcenes of tumultuous diffipatioii) and repair with 
joy and gladnefs to folitary (hades, to the bower 
of tranquillity, and the fountain of peace, to 
majeftic forefts, and to verdant groves, to ac- 
quire this neceflary ingredient to perfe£b excel- 
lence f Who would not willingly pierce the pen- 
five gloom, or dwell among the brighter glories 
of the golden age, to acquire, by a warm and 
glowing, but corred and chafte, contemplation 
of the beautiful and fublime works of nature, 
thefe ravifhing fenfations, and gain this noble 
fervor of the imagination ? A proper ftudy of 
the works of nature, amidft the romantic fcenery 
of fylvan Solitude, is certainly the moft likely 
means of infpiring the mind with true enthu- 
fiafm, and leading Genius to her moft exalted 
heights J but the attempt is dangerous. There 
are few men in whofe minds airy notions do not 
fometimes tyrannize. *' To indulge the power 
of fiftion," fays a celebrated writer, *< and fend . 
imagination out upon the wing, is often the fport 
of thofe who delight too much in filent fpecula- 
tion. When we are alone, we are not always 
bufy ; the labour of excogitation is too violent to 
laft long ; the ardour of enquiry will fometimes 
give way to idlenefs or fatiety. He who has 
nothing external that can divert him, muft find 
pleafure in his own thoughts, and muft conceive 
VOL. n. L himfelf 
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himfelf what he is not i for who is pleafed with 
what he i$ I He then e^patiati^s in boundlefs 
fvAurityy an4 culls from all imaginable conditions 
that which for the prefent mQn>ent h^ ihould 
moft defire, amufes his defires with impoffible 
efljoxmentSi and confers upon his pride unattain- 
able dominion. The mind dances from fcene to 
icene, unites all pleafures in all combinations, 
riots in delights which nature and fortune, with 
all their bounty, cannot beftow. In time fome 
particular train of ideas fixes the attention; all 
other intelle£hial gratifications are rejeded ; the 
mind, in wcarij^eft or leifure, recurs conftafltijr 
t0 the favourite conception, and feaAs on the 
Uifeious falfehood, whenever fbe is offended with 
the bitternefs of truth. By degrees the reign ot 
fyncy is confirmed; fhe grows firft imperious, 
2^ in time defpotic : then Adions begin to ope- 
rate as realities, bik opinions &ften on the mind, 
aod life pafles in dreams of rapture or of anguiih. 
This is one of the dangers of Solitude. " 

Thefe obfervfttions bring us to confider the 
chara<5ler of the fanatical vifiof^ry, who feels, like 
the happy enthufiaft, the &me agitation of paflions 
and the fame inflammation of mind; but as the 
feelings ef the one are founded upon knowledge, 
truth, and nature, fo the feelings of the other 
are the refult of ignorance and error, and all the 

glittering 
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glittering ipeteors of his brain the efieds of 
impofture and deception. Of thi$ fpecies of 
Enthufiafm - Mr. Locke gives the following 
defcription: ^^ In all ages men in whoni me* 
laochol]r has mixed with devotion, or whofe 
conceit of themfelves has raifed them into an 
opinion of a greater iamiliaritjr with God, and 
a nearer admittance to his favours, than is af- 
forded to others, have often flattered themfelves 
with a perfitaiion of an immediate interoourfc. 
with the Deity, and frequent conmuinication 
with his divine fpirit. Thdir minds being tlms 
prepared, whatever groundleis opinion comes to. 
fettle itfelf ftroogly upon their £uicies, is an 
illumination from the Spirit of God ; and what- 
ever odd aftion they find in themfelves a ftrong 
inclination to do, that impulfe is concluded to 
be A CALL or diredlion from Heaven, and muft 
be obeyed: It is a conmiifiion from above, and 
they cannot err in executing it. This fpecies 
of enthufiafm, though arifing from the conceit 
of a warm and overweening brain, works, when 
it once gets footing, more powerfully on the 
perfuafions and actions of men than either reaibn 
or revelation, or both together ; men being for- 
wardly obedient to all the impulfes they receive 
from themfelves." The &ntaftic images, in- 
deed, which the wildnefe of his imagination 
creates, fubdues his reafon, and deftroys the beft 

L 2 afFeiSlions 
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afFedions of his heart ; while his pafBons take 
the part of their furious aflailants, and render 
hjm the viftim of his vifionary conceptions. It 
is not, however, from fources of fimatical devo- 
tion, or irrational folitude, that this vicious fpe- 
cie$ of enthufiafm alone arifes. The follies of 
Fdquirs^ the extravagance of Orgaijis^ the ab- 
^rdities of Hermits^ and the mummery of Monks ^ 
are not more enthufiaftically injurious to the 
true interefts of mankind^ or more pregnant with 
^1 the calamitous eflFe6is of this baleful vice, 
than thofe unprincipled fyftems of politics and 
morals which have been of late years obtruded 
on the world, and in which good fenfe is facri- 
ficed, and true fcience difgraced. 

The growth of Fanaticifm, whether moral, 
political, religious, or fcientific, is not confined 
cxclufively to any age or country; the feeds of 
it have been but too plentifully fown in all the 
regions of the earth ; and it is almoft equally 
baneful and injurious in whatever foil they fpring* 
Every bold, turbulent, and intriguing fpirit, who 
has fufficient artifice to inflame the pafEons of 
the inconftant multitude, the moment he calls 
the demon of Fanaticifm to his aid, becomes 
troublefome, and frequently dangerous, to the 
government under which he lives. Even the 
afFeftation of this powerful, but pernicious, qua- 
lity. 
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lity, is able to produce fermentations highly de- 
trimental to the peace of fociety. In the very 
metropolis of Great Britain, and among the en- 
lightened inhabitants of that kingdom. Lord 
George Gordon, in the prefent age, was en- 
abled, by affuming the hypocritical appearances 
of piety, and ftanding forth as the champion of 
a religious (eft, to convulfe the nation, and en- 
danger its fafety. In the twenty-firft year of the 
reign of his Britaimic Majefty, the prefent power- 
ful and illuftrious King George the Third, 
an aft of parliament was paffed to relieve the 
Roman Catholics refiding in England from the 
penalties and difabilities which had been impofed 
on them at the Revolution. An extenlion of 
the feme relief to the Catholics of Scotland was 
alfo faid to be intended by parliament. The 
report fpread an immediate alarm throughout the 
country ; focieties were formed for the defence 
of the Protejiant faith ; committees appointed, 
books difperfed, and, in fhort, every method 
taken to inflame the zeal of the people. Thefe 
attempts b^ing totally neglefted by government, 
and but feebly refifted by the more liberal-minded 
in that country, produced all their eflFefts. A 
furious fpirit of bigotry and perfecution foon 
fhewed itfelf, and broke out into the moft out- 
rageous afts of violence againft the Papifts at 
Edinburgh J Glafgow^ and elfewhere; and as 

L 3 governipent 
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government did not think it ad?ifable to reprefe 
this fpirit by force, the juft and benevolent in- 
tentions of the legiflature were laid afide. The 
fitccefsfiil refiftance of the zealots in Scotland to 
any relaxation of the penal laws againft Papifts, 
feems to have given the firft rife to The Pro- 
testant Association in £«^/^7«//; for about 
the fame time bills were difperfed, and advertife- 
ments inferted in the newfpapers, inviting thofe 
who wifbcd well to the cause to unite under 
that title ; and Lord George Gordon, who 
had been active at the head of the malecontents 
in Scothndj was chofen their prefident. The 
ferment was fiiffered to increaie during a courfe 
of feveral years. His lord/hip was a member of 
the fenate; and his extraordinary conduct in the 
houfe, the frequent interruption he gave to the 
buflnefs of parliament, as well as the unaccount- 
able manner in which he continually brought in 
and treated matters relative to religion and the 
danger of popery, and the caprice with which he 
divided the houfe upon queftions wherein he 
flood nearly or entirely alone, were pafled over, 
along with other Angularities in his drcft and 
manners, rather as fubjefts of pleafantry than of 
ferious notice or reprehenfion. On Monday, the 
agth of May, 1780, a meeting was held at 
Coachmakers-Hall, purfuant to a public advcr- 
tifement, in order to confider of the mode of 

prefenting 



/ 
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prefenting a petici(»i to the Houfe of Commons. 
Lord George Gordon took the chair ; and, 
after a long inflammatory harangue, in which he 
endeavoured to perTuade his hearers of the rapid 
and alarming progrefs that Popery was making 
in the kingdom, he proceeded to obferve, that 
the only way to ftop it, was going in a firm, 
manly and refolute manner to the houie, and 
Ihewing their reprefentatives, that they were 
determined to preferve their religious freedom 
with their lives; that, for his part, he would 
run all hazards with the people ; and if the peo- 
ple were too lukewarm to run all hazards with 
him, when their confcience and their country 
called them forth, they might get another preii- 
dent, for that he would tell them candidly, he 
was not a lukewarm man himfelf ; and that, if 
they meant to fpend their time in mock debate, 
and idle oppofltion, they might get another lead- 
er. This fpeech was received with the loudeft 
applaufe, and his lordfhip then moved the follow- 
ing refolution : " That the whole Body of the 
Proteftant Aflbciation do attend in St. George^ s 
Fields on Friday next, at Ten o'Clock in the 
Morning, to accompany their Prefident to the 
Houfe of Commons at the delivery of the Pro- 
teftant Petiti<m ;" which was carried unanimouf^ 
ly. His lordihip then informed them, that if 
lefs than twenty thoufand of his fellow citizens 

L 4 attended 
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attended him 6n that day, he would not prefent 
their petition. Accordingly, on Friday, the 2d 
of June, 1780, at ten in the forenoon, feveral 
thoufands afTembled at the place appointed, mar- 
(balling themfelves in ranks, and waiting for 
their leader, who arrived about an hour after- 
wards ; and they all proceeded to the Houfes of 
Parliament. Here they began to exercife the 
moft arbitrary power over both Lords and Com- 
mons, by obliging almoft all the members to put 
blue cockades in their hats, and call out " No 
Popery J** Some they compelled to take oaths to 
vote for the repeal of this obnoxious a£l ; others 
they infulted in the moft indecent and infolent 
maimer. They took poiTeiSon of all the ave- 
nues up to the very doors of both houfes of par- 
liament, which they twice attempted to force 
open, and committed many outrages on the per- 
fons of the members. Nor were they difperfed, 
or the remaining members able to leave their 
feats, until a military force arrived. The houfes 
were adjourned to the 19th of June. But fo 
dreadful a fpeftacle of calamity and horror was 
never known in any age or country, as that 
which the metropolis of England exhibited on 
the evening and the day which fucceeded this 
feditious congregation. Thefe aftonifhing efFefts, 
produced by the real or pretended fanaticifm of a 
fimple individual, fufficiently difplay the power 

of 
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of this dangerous quality, when artfully employ- 
ed to inflame the paflions of the unthinking mul- 
titude. But it is worthy obfervation, that while 
this incendiary fuftained among his followers the 
charaSer of a pious patriot, of a man without 
the fmalleft fpot or blemilh, of being, in fhort, 
the moft virtuous guardian of the eftablifhed re- 
ligion of the country, he regularly indulged his 
holy fervors, and fandified appearances, every 
evening, in the company of common proftitutes 
or profeffed wantons.* 

H 5 The 

• The members who were perfonally infulted during the riot 
which this arch hypocrite, or half madman, had raifed, were 
the Archbifhop of York, Lord Bathurft, the Prefident of the 
Council, Lord Mansfield, Chief Juftlce of the King^s Bench, 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Bifhop of Litchfield, Lord 
Townfend, Lord Hilfborough, Lord Stormont, Lord A/hburn- 
ham, and Lord Bofton. The multitude left the avenues of the 
Houfes of Parliament foon after the arrival of the guards, but 
they ftill kept themfelves afiembled in detached parties ; and 
though order and tranquillity were re-eftabliflied in this part of 
the town, it was far otherwife elfewhere. On the evening of 
the 7th of June, 1780, London was, from one fpot, beheld 
blazing in thirty-fix different parts. Some of thefe conflagra- 
tions were of fuch a magnitude as to be truly tremendous. Of 
thefe the great Jail of Newgate, the King's Bench Prifon, the 
New Bridewell in St. George's Fields, the Fleet Prifon, and 
the houfes and great dif^illeries of Mr. Langdale in Holborn, 
prefented fpedacles of the mofl dreadful nature. But the out- 
rages grew far more violent and general ; and an attack was 
even made on the Bank. The whole adlivity of Government, 

however, 
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The fire of fanaticifm is, indeed, fo fiibtily 
powerful, that it is capable of inflaming the 
coldeft mind. The mil(kft and the mo& rational 
difpofitions have been occafionally injured by its 
heat. The rapidity of its progrefe certainly de- 
pends, in a great degree, on the nature of the 
materials on which it afts j but, like every dan- 
gerous conflagration, its firft appearances fliould 
be watched, and every means taken to extinguiih 
its flames. The extindion is, perhaps, moft 
happily and readily effefted by thofe counter- 
aftions which the common occupations, and daily 
duties of life, produce on the mind when judi- 
cioufly oppofed to this flagrant evil. Of the 
advantages, at leaft, of this refource, a circum- 
ftance in the hiftory of the late Dr. Fother- 
GiLL affords a remarkable example. This cele- 
brated phyfician poflTeflfed the greateft tranquillity 
of mind ; and had obtained fo compleat a domi- 
nion over his paflions, that he declared to a 
friend, recently before his death, that he could 
not rccolle<Ji a fingle infl:ailce, during the whole 

courfe 

however, was at length rouzed ; the military were called out ; 
and after many lives had been loil, the Infurrednon was at 
length fupprefled. On the enfuing day Lord George Gor- 
don was taken into cuftody, and committed a prifbner to the 
Tower. He was afterwards indidted for High Treafon, and ac- 
quitted. Many of the rioters were alfo apprehended^ and tried 
under a fpecial commiflion> and fome of them were convi^ed 
and executed. 
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courfe of his life, in which they had been im- 
properly difturbed. This temper, which was 
perfwaiy fuited to the charafter of the religion 
he profefled, the tenets of which he ftriftly 
pra£tifed, be maintained on all occafions; nor 
was there any thing in his general conduA or 
manner, that betrayed to his moft familiar frienck 
the leaft propenfity towards enthuTiafm) and 
yet, diftant as the fufpicion maft be, under 
thefe circumftances, that be fliould ever be un- 
iet the inflyencc of fiiperftition, it is well known, 
that, while he was a ftudent at Edinburgh^ 
where he was diftinguiihed for the mildnefs 
of his manners, and the regularity of his con- 
dud, he one day, in an excentric fatly o( fana- 
ticifm, ran, almoft entirely naked, through the 
ftreets of that city, warning all its inhabitants 
of the impending wrath of heaven j and exhort- 
ing them, in the moft folemn manner, to avert 
the approaching danger, by humbly imploring 
the mercy of an ofiended Deity. But this reli- 
gious paroxyfm was of fhort duration. He was 
at this time in habits of intimacy with the great 
charafters who then filled the profeffional chairs 
of the univerfity, and ardently engaged in the 
purfuits of ftudy; and the exercifes which his 
daily talks required, together with the company 
and converfation of thefe rational, well-informed, 
and thinking men, preferved his reafon, and foon 
4 reftored 
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reftored him to the full and free enjoyment 
of thofe faculties, from which both fcience and 
humanity afterwards derived fo many benefits.* 

The conduft of St. Francis, commonly 
called The Holy Francis of jtjjijiy was in fome 
degree fimilar, excepting that the madnefs of 
this fanatic continued throughout his life, while 
the delirium of Fotbergill lafted but a day. This 
foint was born at 4lfifi'i ^ ^^ province of Umr 
bria^ in the year 11 82. His real name of bap- 
tifm was John j but, on account of the fecility 
with which he acquired the French language, 
fo neceflary at that time in Italy, efpecially for 
the bufinefs for which he was intended, that 
he was called Francis. He is faid to have been 
born with the figure of a crofs on his right 
ihoulder, and to have dreamt that he was de- 
figned by heaven to promote the interefts of that 
holy fign. His difpofition was naturally mild, 
his comprehenfion quick, his feelings acute, his 
manners eafy, his imagination vivid, and his 

paffions 

* Dr. Lettsom has favoured the world with ** Memoirs 
.oi the Life, both private and profeHional/* of this great and 
good man ; but no fuch tranfa^ion as above recorded is there to 
be found. There are, however, other Accounts of the Life and 
Charafter of Dr. Fothergill, by Dr. John Eiriott, by 
Dr. fVlUiam Hurii, and by Dr. Gilbert 7%omj>foti, which the 
;ranilator has not had the opportunity of confultiog. 
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paifions inordinately warm. A carelefs and un- 
reftrained indulgence of the propenfities of youth 
had led him into a variety of vicious habits and 
libertine extravagances, until the Solitude, to 
vrhich a fit of ficknefs confined him, brought 
him to a recolleftion, and forced him to reflcft 
upon the dangerous tendency of his paft mifcon- 
dud. His mind ftarted with horror at the dread- 
ful fcene his retrofpeftion prefented to his view ; 
and he refolved to quit the company of his former 
aflbciates, to reform the profligacy of his life, to 
reftore his charafter, and to fave, by penitence 
and prayer, his guilty foul. Thefe ferious re- 
flexions wrought fo powerfully on his dejefted 
mind, that he fell into an extravagant kind of 
devotion, more refembling madnefs than religion. 
Fixing on a paflage in St. Matthew^ m which 
our Saviour defires his apoftles to provide neither 
gold^ norfilver^ nor brafs in their purfes ; nor f crip 
for their journey ; neither two coats ^ neither Jhoes^ 
nor yet Jiaves^ he was led to confider a volun- 
tary and abfolute poverty as the eflence of the 
gofpel, and to prefcribe this poverty as a facred 
rule both to himfelf and to the few who followed 
him. He accordingly wandered through the 
ftreets of AJfiJi in garments that fcarcely con- 
cealed his nakednefs, in order, as he faid, to 
inure himfelf to the taunts and ridicule of his 
former companions, whom he now called the 

children 
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children of Sin, and followers of Sataiu The 
Either of the young faint, fuppofing, from thefc 
extravagances, that the ftcknefs under which he 
had fo long laboured had difordered his intelle^^, 
prepared to provide him with fome proper i^lace 
of confinement, until time or medical regi-- 
men fhould reftore him to his right Hsnks ; but 
the faint having been informed of his father's 
friendly intention, declined his paternal care, and 
quitting his houfe, fought a fan£luary in the pa^ 
lace of the biihop of jijp^» The diocefan im- 
mediately fent to the father of the fugitive, and, 
after hearing him upon the fubjedl of hi« right to 
provide for the fafety of his fon, he turned calin^ 
ly to the fon, and defired him to reply. The- 
fon immediately tore off the tattered garments 
which he then wore, and cafting them wkh, 
fcorn and indignation at the feet of his aftoniihed 
parent, exclaimed, '* Th^re^ take back all your 
" property. Tou were^ indeed^ my earthly father j 
'' but henceforth I difclaim you ; for I own no 
** father but him who is in heaven,^^ The bifliop,^ 
either really or affe£tedly delighted with this uiv- 
natural rant of the young enthufiaft, threw his 
own mantle over the faint, and exhorted him to 
perfevere in his holy refolution, and to cheriih 
with encreafing ardour the divine infpiration of 
his pious mind. The frantic youth, animated 
by the warm approbation of the biihop, pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded in hU religious courie, and, abandoning 
the city, retired into the deepeft gloom of an 
adjacent foreft, to indulge the fervors of that 
falfe enthuiiafm which had overpowered his 
bmin. In this retreat a fecond vifion confirmed 
him in bis holy office ; and being encouraged by 
Pope Innocent the Third, and Honorius, 
he eftablifbed, in the year 1209, the Order of 
Saint Francis, If this ridiculous enthufiaft had 
correiSled the extravagances of his overheated 
imagination, by a cool and temperate exercife 
of his reafon, by ftudying, like the celebrated 
phyfician we have juft mentioned, fome liberal 
fcience, he might, with the talents he poffcfled, 
have become a really ufeful ofiember of fociety. 
But thefe wild (hoots, if fufFered to grow to any 
height, cannot afterwards be eafily eradicated : 
and even Fothergill, if he had lived, like 
Francis, in an age of fuperftitious delufion, 
and been encpuraged to believe the truth of his 
fanatic conceptions, his temporary phrenzy might 
have continued through life 5 and his character, 
inftead of being revered as a promoter of an 
ufeful fcience, have been held up by an igno- 
rant multitude to the contempt and ridicule of 
pofterity. 

The vacancy of Solitude, by leaving the mind 
to its own ideas, encourages to a great excefs 

tlietc 
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thefe wild and excentric fallies of the imagU 
nation. He who has an opportunity to indulge, 
without interruption or reftraint, the delightful 
muHngs of an excurfive fencjr, will fbon lofe all 
relifh for every other pleafure, and negled every 
employment which tends to interrupt the grati- 
fication of fuch an enchanting, though danger^ 
ous a propenfity. During the quietude of a fe- 
queftered life, Imagination ufurps the throne of 
Reafon, and all the feeble faculties of the mind 
obey her dictates, until her voice becomes de- 
fpotic. If thefe high powers be exercifed on the 
agreeable appearances of nature, and the various 
entertainments poetry, painting, mufic, or any 
of the elegant arts are capaple of affording, 



Then the inexpreflive ftrain 



Diffufes its enchantment: Fancy dreams 
Of facred fountains, and ElyHan groves. 
And vales of blifs : the intelleftual power 
Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear, 
And fmiles v the Paflions, gently fmooth'd away. 
Sink to divine repofe, and Love and Joy 
Alone are waking. 

But if the mind, as in the folitude of monaftic 
feclufion, fixes its attention on afcetic fubjefts, 
and fires the fency with unnatural legends, the 
foul, inftead of finking to divine repofe, feels a 
morbid melancholy and difcontented tprpor, 

which 
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which extinguiflies all rational reflexion, and 
engenders the moft fantaftic vifions. 

Turn we awhile on lonely man our eyes. 
And fee what frantic fcenes of folly rife: 
In fome dark monaftery's gloomy cells, 
Where formal, felf-prefuming Virtue dwells, 
Bedoz'd with dreams of grace-didilling cayef> 
Of holy puddles, unconfuming graves. 
Of animated plafter, wood, or ftone, 
And mighty cures by fainted finners done. 
Permit me, mufe, ftill farther to explore. 
And turn the leaves of Superstition o*er; 
Where wonders upon wonders ever grow ; 
Chaos of zeal and blindnefs, mirth and woe i 
Viiions of devils into monkeys turn'd. 
That, hot from hell, roar at a finger burn'd ; 
Bottles of precious tears that faints have wept. 
And breath a thoufand years in phials kept ; 
Sun beams fent down to prop one friar's ftafF, 
And hell broke loofe to make another laugh ; 
Obedient fleas, and fuperftitious mice ; 
Confefling wolves, and fandlifying lice ; * 
VOL. II. M Harrafs'd 

* The abfurdities here pointed out, great and almoft incredi- 
ble as they may appear, were adually the confequences of an 
ill-formed and irrational Solitude, in St. Pominick, St. CaHino, 
St. Anthony, St. Colman, St. Francis, St. Munna, St. Firman, 
St. Columba, and Maria de la Vifitation, ' as may be feen 
by any who has fufficient phlegm to perufe ** The Lives of the 
Saints }** and Zimmxrman, in his original work on Solitude, 
has introduced an account of many other extravagances of the 
fame kind in the perfons of Molanus, Serapion, Hilarion, Je- 
rome, and others i moft of which we have forborne to introduce 

into 
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Harrafs^d by watcbings, abftinence^ and chains* 
Strangers to joys, familiar grown with pains ; 
To all the means of virtue, they attend 
With (IridUd care, and only mifs the end. 
For thus, when Riasom Magnates in the brain, 
The dregs of Fancy cloud its purell vein. 

Men even of ftrong natural underftandings, 
highly improved by education, have, in fome 
inftances, not been able to refift the fatal efFeds 
of intenfe application and long continued Soli- 
tude. The learned Mqlanus having, during 
a courfe of many years, detached his mind from 
all objeds of fenfe, negle<9»d all feaibnable and 
falutary devotion, and given an uncontrouled li- 
cence to his imagination, £mcied, in the latter 
part of his life, that he was a barley corn ; and 
although he received bis friends with great cour- 
tefy and poltteneis, and converfed upon fubjeds 
both of fcience and devotion with great eafe 
and ingenuity, he could never afterwards be per- 
fuaded to ftir from home, left, as he expreflfed 
hts a{^rehenfion, he (hould be pecked up in the 
ftreets, and fwallowed by a fowl. 

The female mind is ftill more fubje£l to thefe 
dclufioas of diforder ed fancy ; for, as their feel- 
ings are more exquilite, their paffions wanner, 

and 

into this compilation, from the indecency of thtir illofionS) and 
their tendency to corrupt the minds of youth. 
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and tkdw inraEginatioiis mott aftire than thefe o( 
tbe othei fexy Solitusb, wintn e^ftttd to ex^ 
cefsy adbils then^ in a much greater degree. 
Tbeir bofomS' are xttad^ mo^e AifceptiMe to the 
iDgorioos influence of ftfi^kifioii^ to the coAfagfcnt 
of example, sakt to the *mgef 9 of ilhAort. Thw- 
may, perlis^}^ ki fbme degree, aeeovmt fer the 
JimilantP^ o^ di^ofitiotv whkh pcemh m cIoi& 
tcrs, aini dfk^ kfi^BtiQi» Mtd^ieh" confine' Wa-' 
men entirely to the company of each oth^af. 
The force of example and habit is, indeed, in 
fash retreats^ fiivpdaiifgty pow^i'ftil-. A F^nch 
KUtdSKaA wnter,. of great mcfk^ aiid imdbiAteki^ 
varacity,. fckte&y thi^ itif tf- <»mvdilt of iftm^ 
wkere the fifterhood wa^ isftiuftudly nttmerou^, 
one of thefe fedudksd M$ ones' wais^ fei^ed wiifh af 
ftsangr impollb^ to mevr lilt^ ^ c^ ; that f<^emlf 
odvevs of the nwis in a^ &oit time followed het' 
examfd&v ^>^ that at length' this unaccoimtaBld 
piiopenfitiy became general th>t>oug^ou« the' eoft^ 
TGtt^ the whole fifterhood joining, at ft^# 
p«nod9, in the pi^aiftice o£ iHewing, and^ conli^^ 
miiivg it for feveral honrsi But o# all' the e%^ 
txao9rS«\9Lij £incie& i<ecorded of the f&Xj ilbne' 
cawpexaeed ttet whichCAibDAN relies to ha^ne' 
hsBf^enwi m one of tihe convents o# Gerntany 
dttriwg- the: fifteendi century. Orte of tfie nuns-, 
who had Bwig been fecluded from the fight of 
maiK,- WB» feiaed witJi- the ftmnge propenfity tb- 
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t»te all her companions ; and, extraordinary as 
It may feem, this difpoiition fpread until the 
whole houfe was infefted with the fame fury. 
The account, indeed, ftates, that this mania 
extended even beyond the walls of the convent, 
and that the difeafe was conveyed to fuch a 
degree from cloifter to cloifter, throughout Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy, that the pradlice at 
length prevailed in every female convent in Eu- 
rope. 

Thefe inftances of the pernicious influence 
of a total derelidion of fociety, may poifibly 
appear to the underftandings of the prefent gene- 
ration extravagant and incredible; but they are 
certainly true; and many others, of a fmiilar 
nature, might be adduced from the moft authen- 
tic hiftories of the times. The fpecies, when 
prevented from enjoying a free intercourfe and 
rational fociety with each other, almoft change 
their nature; and the mind, feeding continually on 
the melancholy mufings of the imagination in the 
cold and chearlefs regions of Solitude, engenders 
humours of the moftexcentric caft. Excluded from 
thofe focial communications which nature enjoins, 
with no means of gratifying the underftanding, 
amufing the fenfes, or interefting the aflFeftions, 
fancy roves at large into unknown fphefes, and 
endeavours to find in ideal forms entertain- 
ment 
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ment and delight. Angelic vifions, infernal 
phantoms, amazing prodigies, the deRifions of 
alchemy, the frenzies of philofophy, and the 
madnefs of metaphyfics, fill the difordered brain. 
The intelle£l faftens upon fome abfurd idea, 
and fofters it with, the fondeft afFeAion, until 
its encreaiing magnitude fubdues the remaining 
powers of fenfe and reafon. The flighteft retro- 
fpe£l into the conduct of the foUtary profeffions 
of every religious fyftem, proves the lamentable 
dangers to which they expofe their mental facul- 
ties, by excluding themfelves from the inter- 
courfes of rational iixiiety. From the prolific 
womb of Solitudp fprung all the myfterious ra- 
vings and fenfelefs dodirin^s of the New Pla- 
tonijis. The fame caufe devoted the monks and 
anchorites of the Chriftian church to folly and 
^naticifin. Fakirs^ Bramins^ and every other 
tribe of religious enthufiafts, originated from the 
fame fource. By abandoning the pleafures of 
fociety, and renouncing the feelings of nature, 
they facrificed Reason upon the altar of Super- 
stition, and fupplied its place with extatic 
fimcies and melancholy mufings. There is no- . 
thing more evident, than that our holy religion, 
in its original conftitution, was fet fo far ^part 
from all refined fpeculations, that it feemed in a 
maimer diametrically oppofite to it. The Great 
Founder of Chriftianity gave one fimple rule of 

M 3 life 
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lik to til men ; but hif dticiples^ aaxious to in^ 
fbilge thr luituml vmtj of the faiunan mmd, and 
mifledt ip ^Pm^ d^ei^^ 1^ tfaic falie pbtk^hjr 
irbicb 9i that period pirer^read the faeatfaen 
wofldj iotrodiiced varipus dtt!%rines of fid vattoii, 
aod new fchemee of &ith. Bigotry, a ^peciet 
of ft^^erftition hardly known before, took place 
in mens 9(k&ion%j and armed them with new 
jealoufies againft each other: barbarous tenn^ 
and idioms were eirery day invented; mpnftroua 
definitions impofed; and hoftilities, the fierceft 
imaginable, exercifed on each other by the con* 
tending parties. Fanaticifni, wtth all the train of 
Viiions, Prophecies, Dreams, Charms, Mira* 
cles, and Exaeheifes, fucireeded; and (piritual 
feats of the moft abfurd and ridiculous naturo 
were performed in monafteries, or up and down, 
by their mendicant or itinerant priefts and ghoftly 
miffionaries. . Solitude imprefled the principles 
upon which thefe extravagances were founded 
with uncommon force on the imagination } and 
the mind, working itfelf into holy fervors gnd 
inipirations, gave birth to new extravagances. 
Ttus caufos which operated on the minds of men 
to produce tach ridiculous efFe^^s, adled with 
double force on the ardent temper, warm imagi. 
nation, and exceffive fonfibility of the female 
world. That which was mere phantafy with 
the one fcx, became phrensy with the othen 
4 Women, 
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Women, indeed, are, according to the opinion 
of Plato, the nurfes of fenaticifm; and their fiu 
vourite theme is that which has been digmfie<i 
by the appellation of a fuhlime paffion for piety j 
an ardent and refined love of heaven; but 
which, in fe£t, is only the natural effefts of 
the heart, fwoln intumefcently by an unreined, 
prolific, and too ardent imagination. Inftances 
of this kind are difcoverable in all the accounts 
that have been publiflied of the holy fervors of 
thefe penitents, particularly in thofe of Catha- 
rine of Sienna, of Joan of Cambray, of An- 
gelina of Foligny, of Matilda of Saxony, 
of Maria of the Incarnation, of Mary Mag- 
dalen of Pazzio, of Gertrude of Saxony, 
and many others. The celebrated Armelle, 
who was born in the year 1606, at Campenac^ in 
the diocefe of St. Mah^ and who died at Vanms 
in the year 167 1, poffeffed great perfonal beauty, 
a quick and lively mind, and an uncommon ten- 
demefs of heart. Her parents, who were honeft 
and induftrious villagers, placed her as a menial 
fervant in the houfe of a neighbouring gentleman, 
with whom flie lived for five and thirty years, in 
the pradlice of the moft exemplary piety, and 
extraordinary virtue : at leaft, according to the 
accounts which he gave from time to tioie of her 
conduct. During the time (he refided with this 
gentleman, hie groom finding the kit«:ben door 

M 4 fattened, 
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fidlened, had the curiofity to peep through the 
key-hole, where he diicoyered the pious maid in 
a paroxyfm of divine extacy performing the hum- 
ble office of fpitting a capon. The agitation of 
this holy fpirit fo affeded the mind of the afto- 
nifhed youth, that, it is faid by the Urfaline 
lifter who has written the life of this great lumi- 
nary of French fan<9:ity, under the title of . The 
School for the Love of God ^ he became immediately 
enamoured with the beauties of religion, and re- 
nouncing the pomps and vanities of the world, 
entered into a monaftery at the fame time that his 
holy companion thought proper to withdraw from 
future obfervation into the convent of Vannes^ 
where flie devoted the remainder of her life, and 
died, as it is reported, of an excefs of divine 
love. The youthful days of Armelle had 
been pafled in almoft total folitude; for her occu- 
pation at the houfe in which Ihe was placed by 
her parents was confined entirely to the kitchen, 
and fhe had fcarcely any other intercourfe than 
with its furniture. It appears, however, from 
the hiftory of her life, that fhe was from her 
childhood exceffively fond of reciting an ave or 
pater nojier ; and while occupied in tending the 
flocks, her original employment, amufed herfelf 
in telling her rofary, " by which means," fays 
the Urfaline fifler, " flie made, even in her paf- 
** toral flate of fimplicity and ignorance, fuch 

** great 
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" great advances in divine love, that the firft 
*' moment flje was allowed to pay her adoration 
" to the Crucifix, the fervency of her pious 
*' pajffion burft forth with fuch extacy, that flie 
'' eagerly fnatched the holy objeft to her arms, 
" and embraced it with a tranfport fo warmly 
*' afFeftionate, that ftreams of tendernefs rufhed 
** from her eyes/' 

It is truly faid by a celebrated Englifli writer, 
to be " of the utmoft importance to guard 
againft extremes of every kind in religion. We 
muft beware, left by feeking to avoid one rock 
we fplit upon another. It has been long the 
fubjeft of remark, that Superstition and 
Enthusiasm are two capital fources bf delu- 
fion : Superftition, on the one hand, attaching 
men with immoderate zeal to the ritual and ex- 
ternial points of religion 5 and Enthufiafm, on the 
other, directing their whole attention to internal 
emotions and myftical communications with the 
fpiritual world; while neither the one nor the 
other has paid fufficient regard to the great moral 
duties of the Chriftian life. But running with 
intemperate eagernefs from thefe two great abufes 
of religion, men have neglefted to obftrve that 
there are extremes oppofite to each of them, 
into which they are in hazard of precipitating 
themfelves. Thus the horror of Superftition 

has 
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has fometimes reached ib far as to produce con- 
tempt for ail external inftitutions ; as if it were 
poffible for Religion to fubfift in the world with- 
out forms of worfliip, or public acknowledg- 
ment of God. It has alfo happened, that fome 
who, in the main, are well afFeded to the caufe 
of goodnefs, obferving that perfons of a devout 
turn have at times been carried away by warm 
affeSions into unjuftifiable excefles, have thence 
haftily concluded that all Devotion was a^kin 
to Enthufiafm; and feparating Religion totally 
from the heart and affections, have reduced it to 
a frigid obfervance of what they call the rules of 
Virtue." Thefc extremes are to be carefully 
avoided. True devotion is rational and well 
founded^ and confiils in the lively exercife of 
that affe£tion which we owe to the Supreme Be- 
ing, comprehending feveral emotions of the 
heart, which all terminate in the fame great 
ohjefk. 

Thefe are among the evils which an irrational 
Solitude is capable of producing upon an unre- 
ftrained and mifdire£led imagination: but I do 
not mean to contend indifcriminately, that Soli- 
tude is generally to be confidered as dangerous to 
the free indulgence of this delightful faculty of 
the mind. Solitude well chofen, and rationally 
purfued, is fo far from being either the open 

enemy 
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enemy or the treacherous friend of a firm and 
fine imagination, that it ripens its earlieft (hoots, 
ftrengthens their growth, and contributes to the 
produ£lion of its richeft and moft valuable fruits. 
To him who has acquired the happy art of en- 
joying in Solitude the charms of Nature, and of 
indulging the powers of Fancy without impairing 
the faculty of Reafon, 



Whate'er adorns 



The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble, and the fculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud poffelTor's narrow claim^ 
His happy breaft enjoys. For him the Spring 
Diftills her dews, and from the (ilken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch • 
With blooming gold, and blufties like the morn. 
Each pafling hour flieds tribute from ber wings 5 
And ftill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attradt him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The fetting fun's effulgence, not a drain 
From all the tenants of the warbling fhade 
Afcends, but wlience his bofom can partake 
Frefli pleafure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Frefli pleafure only : for the attentive mind, 
By this harmonious adtion on her powers, 
Becomes herfelf harmonious. Wont fo oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of facred Order, foon ftie feeks at home 
To did a kindred order, to exert 
Within herfelf this elegance of love. 

This 
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This fair infpir'd delight : her tempered powers 

Refine at length 5 and every paflion wears 

A charter, milder, more attra6live mien. 

But if to ampler profpe6ls, if to gaze 

On Nature's face, where, negligent of all 

Thefe leflcr graces, flie afiumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majefty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to thefe the mind 

Exalts her daring eye, then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of fervile cuftom cramp her generous powers ? 

Would fordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame purfuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! (he appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied courfe. 

The elements and feafons : all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The powers of Man. We feel within ourfelves 

His energy divine: he tells the heart 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of Life and Being ; to be great like him, 

Beneficent and aflive. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's Works can charm, with God 

himfelf 
Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, a6l upon his plan. 
And form to his the relifli of their fouls. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

THE EFFECTS OF SOLITUDE ON A 
MELANCHOLY MIND. 

A DISPOSITION to enjoy the filence 9f 
fequeftered Solitude, and a growing diftafte 
of the noify tumults of public life, are the ear- 
lieft and moft general fymptoms of approaching 
melancholy. The heart, on which felicity was 
ufed to fit enthroned, becomes fenfelefs to the 
touch of pleafure ; the airy wing of high delight 
finks proftrate to the earth on broken pinions; 
and care, anxiety, chagrin, and regret, loads the 
mind with diftempering ideas,' and renders it 
chearlefs and forlorn- The dawning fun and 
heaven-lighted day give no pleafure to the fick- 
ened fenfes of the imhappy fufFerer, His only 
pleafure is to " commune with his own griefs ;" 
and for this purpofe he feeks fome gloomy glen, 

«< Where bitter boding Melancholy reigns 

<* O'er heavy (ighs and care-diforder'd thoughts.** 

But a mind thus difpofed, however it may for 
a time confole its forrows* by retiring from the 

world. 



*MET0D0RU8y in one of Seneca^ s Epiftles, fays> that 
there is always a mixture of pleafure in the indulgence of for rota: 

And 
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world, thereby becomes more weak and helplefs. 
Solitude in fuch cafes increafes the diforder while 
it foftens its effefts. To eradicate the feeds of 
this dreadful malady, the imagination fhould be 
imprefied with fome new, contrary, and more 
powerful bias than that which fways the mind, 
which can only be turned from its courfe of 
thought by fhifcing the objecSb of its reflexion, 
^ati giving entrance to new defn^s. A melan- 
choly mind, therefore, fhould be weaned by de- 
grees hotn its diipofmon to foKtude, fhould be 
s^reeabty interrupted in its mufings, and be in- 
duced to rclifh the varying pleafures of the 
wc»rld. But, above all, thofe fcencs and fub- 
jcSs which have any connexion, however re- 
motely, with the caufe rf the complaint, muff 
be caotiottfly avoided. TThe feeds of this dread- 
ful malady are in general very deephy planted in 
the conftitution of the patient, however acci- 
dental the C M ' cumfl ances may be which call it 
forth; and therefore the mind, even when re* 
lieved from ks opprcffion, is, rf left to itfelf, 

always 

And MoNTAiGNX was of opinion, that there It defign, conient^ 
complacency in giving a man*s felfup to Melancholy; 
fame Aadow ef dvUgftt »d ^TscMcy, wMchr ftirilin upon ancf 
flatttrs M even in the very lap of Mifery. SomQ chancers even 
feed upon it^ as Ovid obferves ; 

^ Mk qtiseiMB fJerc ▼oinptJw:'* 

*' A ceFtain kind of preafure is to weep.** 
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always in danger of relapfing into its fbnner 
habit. This circumftance alone is fufficient to 
fhow how unfriendly Solitude muft be to the 
cure of this complaint. If, indeed, the patient 
be fo fsLT gone as to leave no hope of recovery ;. 
if his defponding heart be incapable of no new 
impreffion ; if his mind forgoes all cuftom of 
mirth ; if he refiife to partake of any healthful 
exercife or agreeable recreation; and the foul 
links day after day into deeper deje^on, and 
threatens nature with madnefs or with death^ 
Solitude is the only refource. When melan- 
choly feizes to a certain degree the mind of an 
Englishman, it almoft uniformly leads him to 
put a p^iod to his exiftence ; while the worfb 
eflFe£t it produces on a Frenchman, is to in- 
duce him to turn Carthufian, Such diflimilar 
eflFe£^s, proceeding from the operation of the 
fame caufe, in different perfons, can only be ac- 
counted for from the greater opportunities which 
there is in Frana than in England to hide the for- 
rows of the mind from the infpe£):ion of the world* 
An Englifh hypochondriaft would, perhaps, fel- 
dom deftroy himfelf, if there were in England 
any monaftic inftitution, to which he could fly 
from the eye of public obfervation. 

The mind, in proportion as it lofes its proper 
tone, and natural elafticity, decreafes in its at- 
tachments 
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tachments to Society, and wifhes to recede from 
the world and its concerns.* There is no difor- 
der of the mind, among all the various caufes by 
which it may be affeSed, that deftroys its force 
and aftivity fo entirely as melancholy. It unties, 
as it were, all the relations, both phyfical and 
moral, of which Society, in its moft perfeA 
ftate, confiftsj and fets the foul free from all fenfe 
of obligation. The private link which unites 
the fpecies is deftroyed; all inclination to the 
common intercourfes of life is loft; and the 
only remaining difpofition is for Solitude. It 
is for this reafon that melancholy perfons are 
continually advifed to frequent the theatre, 
mafquerades, operas, balls, and other places of 

public 

♦ The difguft which a melancholy mind feels of the world 
and its concerns^ is finely defcribed bySHAKSSPXAEX, in the 
fpeech which Hamlet majces to the two courtiers Rofincrant% 
and Guildenftern — ** I hare of late, but wherefore I know not, 
loft all my mirth, forgone all cuftom of exercife : and, indeed^ 
it goes fo heavily with my difpofition, that this goodly frame, 
THE Earth, feems to me a fteril promontory ; this moft ex- 
cellent, canopy, the Air, look you, this brave overhanging 
firmament, this majeftical roof fretted with golden fire, why, 
it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and peftilent con- 
gregation of vapours. What a piece of work is Mam ! how 
noble in reafon ! how infinite in faculties ! in form, and moving, 
how exprefs and admirable ! in adlion, how like an angel ! in 
apprehenfion, how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the 
paragon of animals ! and yet, to me, what is this quinteflence 
of duft? Man delights not me, — nor Woman neither. 
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public diverfion) to amufe themfelves at home 
with cards, dice, or other games; or to infufe 
from the eyes of female beauty new life into 
their drooping fouls. Certain it is, that great 
advantages may be derived by detaching the mind 
from thofe obje<fts by which it is tortured and 
confumed ; but to run indifcriminately, and with 
injudicious eagernefs, into the purfuit of plea^ 
fures, without any pre-difpofition to enjoy them, 
may rather tend to augment than diminifh the 
difeafe. 

The eye of Melancholy views every objed); 
on its darkeft and moft unfavourable fide, and 
apprehends difaftrous confequences from every 
occurrence. Thefe gloomy perceptions, which 
increafe as the feelings become more indolent, 
and the conftitution more morbid, bring on ha- 
bitual uneafinefs and chagrin upon the mind, and 
render every injury, however fmall and trifling 
it may be, irkfome and infupportable. A fettled 
dejection enfues ; and the miferable patient avoids 
every fcene in which his mufings may be liable 
to interruption; the few enjoyments he is yet 
capable of feeling in any degree impeded; or 
which may call upon him to make the flighteft 
exertion ; and, by withdrawing himfelf from So- 
ciety into Solitude, neglefts the exercifes and 
recreations by which his difeafe might be relieved. 

VOL. II. N Inftead 
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Inftead of endeavouring to enlighten the dark 
gloom which involves his mind, and fubdues 
his foul, by regarding with a favourable eye all 
that gives a true value and high relifh to men of 
found minds and lively difpofitions, he fondly 
follows the phantom which mifleads him, and 
thereby finks himfelf more deeply into the moody 
fimes of irremeable melancholy : and if the bright 
rays of life and happinefs penetrate by chance 
into the. obfcurity of his retreat, inftead of feeling 
any fatisfa£lion from the perception of chearful- 
nefs and content, he quarrels with the poiTeilbrs 
of them, and converts their enjoyments into 
fubjeds of grievance, in order to torment him- 
felf.* 

Unfevourable, 

• We cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of prefenting to 
our readers the following beautiful pafftge upon this fubjeft 
from FiTzo8BORNX*s Letters. ** I am perTuaded/* fays 
this elegant writer, '' this dlfguft of life is frequently indulged 
out of a principle of mere vanity. It is elleemed as a mark of 
uncommon refinement, and as placing a man above the ordinary 
level of his fpecks, to feem fuperlor to the vulgar feelings of 
fiappinefs. True good fenfe, however, noofl certainly confifts 
not in defpifing, but in managing, our ftock of life to the beft 
advantage, as a chcarful acquiefcence in the meafures of Provi- 
dence is one of the ftrongeft fymptoms of a wcll-conftituted 
mind. Self wearinefs is a circumftance that ever attends folly ; 
and to condemn our being is the greateft and, indeed, the pecu- 
liar infirmity of human nature. It is a noble fentiment which 

TuL-tY puts into the mouth X)f Cato, in his Treatife upon 

Old 



I 
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Unfavourable, however, as a dreary and dif- 
confolate Solitude certainly is to the recovery of a 

N 2 mind 

Old Age. " Non luhet mibi,''^ fays that venerable Roman: 
" deplorare wtam, quod mult'ty et it do6ii, Jape fecerunt ; neque 
me wxijfe pwtntet : quoniam it» n/ixtj ut non frufira tne natam wlfti'- 
tnem.*"* It is in the power, indeed, of but a very fmall portion 
of mankind to zdi the fame glorious part that afforded fuch high 
fatisfaftion to this diftinguiflied patriot ; but the number is yet 
far more inconfidcrable of thofe vrho cannot, in any ftation, fe- 
cure themfelves a fufficient fund of complacency to render life 
juftly valuable. Who is it that is placed out of the rtachof the 
highcft of all gratifications, thofe of the generous affeflions, 
and that cannot provide for his own happinefs by contributing 
fomething to the welfare of others ? As this difeafe of the mind 
generally breaks out with the raoft violence in thofe who are 
fuppofed to be endowed with a greater delicacy of talbe an^ 
reafon than is the ufoal allotment of their fellow creatures, one 
may afk them, whether there is a fatiety in the purfuits of ufe- 
ful knowledge, or if one can be weary of benefiting mankind ? 
Will not the fine arts fupply a lafting feaft to the mind ? Or can 
there be wanting a plea^rable enjoyment, fd long as there re- 
mains even one advantageous truth to be difcovered or con- 
firmed ? To complain that life has no joys, while there is a 
creature whom we can relieve by our bounty, affift by our coun- 
fcls, or enliven by our prefence, is to lament the lofs of that 
which we pode£5, and is juft as rational as to die for third: with 
the cup in our hands. But the misfortune is, when a 89aB 
is fettled into a habit of receiving all his pleafures from the 
more felfiih indulgencies, he wears out of his mind the reliih of 
of every nobler enjoyment, at the fame time that his powers of 
the fenfual kind are growing more languid by each repetition. 
It is no wonder, therefore, he ihould fill vp the meafure of his 
gratification long before he has compleated the circle of his du- 
ration; and either wretchedly fit down the remainder of his days 
in melancholy retirement, or rafhly throw them up in defpair.*' 
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mind labouring under this grievous affii<Elion, it 
is far preferable to the fociety of licentious com- 
panions, and to wild fcenes of inebriating diffipa- 
tion . Worldly pleafures, and fenfual gratifications 
of every defcription, when intemperatelypurfued, 
only drive a melancholy mind into a more abjed 
ftate of dejeftion. It is from rational recreation, 
and temperate pleafures alone, that an afflifted 
mind can receive amufement and delight. The 
only fcenes by which the mudded current of his 
mind can be cleared, or his ftagnated fyftem of 
pleafure refrefhed, muft be calm, yet cheerful, 
and temperate, yet gay. Melancholy is of a fe- 
date and penfive charadier, and flies from what* 
ever is hurrying and tumultuous. How frequent- 
ly do men of contemplative dif()ofitions conceive a 
diftafte for the world, only becaufe they have un- 
thinkingly engaged fo ardently in the purfuits of 
pleafure, or of bufinefs, that they have been pre- 
vented, for a length of time, from collefting 
their fcattered ideas, and indulging their natural 
habits of refleftion! But, in endeavouring to 
reclaim a melancholy mind, it is neceflary to 
attend to the feelings of the heart, as well as to 
the peculiar temper of the mind. A gloomy, 
diflurbed, unquiet mind, is highly irritated, and 
its difeafe of courfe increafed, by the company 
and converfation of thofe whofe fenfelefs bofoms 
are incapable of feeling the griefs it endures, or 

the 
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the complaints it utters. This, indeed, is ano- 
ther caufe which drives melancholy perfons from 
Society into Solitude ; for how few are there whofe 
tendernefs leads them to fympathize with a bro- 
ther in diftrefs, or to contribute a kind aid to 
eradicate the thorns which rankle in his heart I 
Robuft charafters, in whofe bofoms nature has 
planted the impenetrable fhield of imvarying 
health, as well as thofe whofe minds are engrof- 
fed by the charms of uninterrupted profperity, 
can form no idea of the fecret but fevere ago- 
nies which fhake the fyftem of valetudinary men; 
nor feel any compaffion for the tortures which 
accompany a wounded and aiBi£ted fpirit, until 
the convulfive frame proclaims the dreadful ma- 
lady, or increafing melancholy facrifices its 
vidim on the altar of felf-deftrudion. The 
gay aflociates of the unfeeling world view a 
companion fufFerjng under the worft of nature's 
evils, with cold indifference or afFe£led concern j 
or, in the career of pleafure, overlook the mife- 
ries he feels, until they hear that exhaufted woe 
has induced him to brave the anger of the Al- 
mighty, and to rufh from mortal mifery, uncall- 
ed, into the awful prefence of his Creator. Dread- 
ful ftate ! The fecrecy and filence, indeed, 
with which perfons of this defcription conceal 
the pangs that torture their minds, is among the 
moft dangerous fyi^ptoms of the difeafe. It 

N 3 is 
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is not, indeed, eafy to hide from the anxious and 
attentive eye of real friendfhip the feelings of 
the heart ; but to the carelefs and indiiFerent 
multitude of common acquaintances, the coun- 
tenance may wear the appearance not only of 
compofure, but even of gaity, while the foul is 
inwardly fuflfering the keeneft anguifh of unutter- 
able woe. The celebrated Carlini, a French 
TiStor of great merit, and in high reputation with 
the public, for the life, whim, frolic, and viva- 
city with which he nightly entertained the Pari- 
fian audiences, applied to a phyfician, to whom 
he was not perfonally known, for advice, and 
reprefented to him that he was fubje<Sl to attacks 
of the deepeft melancholy. The phyfician ad- 
vifed him to amufe his mind by fcenes of plea- 
fiire, and particularly directed him to frequent 
the Italian Comedy; " for," continued he, " your 
diftemper muft be rooted, indeed, if the afting 
of the lively Carlini does not remove it." 
*' Alas!" exclaimed the unhappy patient, *' I 
am the very Carlini whom you recommend me 
to fee; and while I am capable of filling Paris 
with mirth and laughter, I am myfelf the de- 
jefled vidlim of melancholy and chagrin." 

Painful as it may be to a perfon who is labour- 
ing under the oppreffion of melancholy, to aflb- 
date with thofe who are incapable of fympathia- 

4 ing 
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ing with his feelings^ or who negled to compif^ 
fionate his fufferings, yet he ihould not fly from 
the prefence of men into Solitude s for Solitude 
will unavoidably aggravate and augment his dif- 
trefs, inafmuch as it tends to encourage that mu- 
ling and foliloquy to which melancholy is in- 
variably prone. It is the moft dangerous rc^ 
fource to which he can fly : for, while it feems 
to promife the faireft hopes of relief, it betrays 
the confidence repofed in it; and, inftead of 
fhielding its votary from that conflift which 
difturbs his repofe, it renders him defencelefs, 
and delivers him unarmed to his bittereft enemy. 

The boldefl: fpirits, and firmeft nerves, cannot 
withftand the inroads of melancholy merely by 
their own ftrength. It damps the courage of the 
nioft enterprizing mind, and makes him who was 
before, upon all occafions, fearlefs and unawed, 
(brink even from the prefence of his fellow crea- 
tures. Company of every defcription becomes dif- 
pleaiing to him ; he dreads the idea of vifiting > 
and if he is induced to quit the domeflic Solitude 
into which he retires, it is only when the glorious, 
but to him offenfive, light of heaven is conceal- 
ed in congenial darknefs ; and the fhades of night 
hide him from the obfervation of man. An in- 
vitation to focial entertainment alarms his mind ; 
the vifit even of a friend becomes painful to his 

N 4 feelings; 
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feelings; and he detefts every thing which light- 
ens the gloom in which he wifhes to live, or 
which tends to difturb his privacy, or remove 
him from his retreat, 

Rousseau, towards the latter part of his 
life, abandoned all intercourfe with Society, un- 
der a notion, which was the efFeft of his melan- 
choly difpofition, that the world had conceived 
an unconquerable antipathy againfl him ; and that 
his former friends, particularly Hume, and fome 
philofophers in France, not only had entered into 
a confederacy to deftroy his glory and repofe, but 
to take away his life. On departing from Eng^ 
land^ he paffed through Amiens^ where he met 
with Gresset, who interrogated him about his 
misfortunes, and the controverfies in which he 
had been engaged ; but Rousseau only anfwer- 
cd, *' You have got the art of making a parrot 
Ipeak, but you are not yet poffeffed of the fecret 
of giving language to a bear :" And when the 
magiftrates of the city wifhed to confer on him 
fome marks of their efteem, he refufed all their 
offers, and confidered thefe flattering civilities 
like the infults which were lavifhed in the fame 
form on the celebrated Sancho in the ifland 
of Barataria. To fuch extent, indeed, did his 
difordered imagination carry him, that he thought 
one part of the people looked upon him like 

Lazarillo 
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Lazarillo de Tormes, who, being fixed to 
the bottom of a tub, with only his head out 
of the water, was carried from one town to ano- 
ther to amufe the vulgar. His bad health, a 
ftrong and melancholy imagination, a too nice 
fenfibility, a jealous difpofition, joined with 
philofophic vanity, and his uncommon devo- 
tion to folitude, tended to prepoffefs him with 
thofe wrong and whimfical ideas. But it muft 
be confeffed, that the oppofition he met with 
from different ranks of perfons, at feveral periods 
of his life, was extremely fevere. He was driven 
at one time from France^ in which he had before 
been diftinguiflied by his writings, and highly 
honoured. At ano,ther time he was chaced from 
Geneva^ the place of his nativity, and of his 
warmeft affection. He was exiled from Berne 
with difgrace; expelled, with fome appearance 
of injuftice, from Neufchatel\ and even banifhed 
from his tranquil folitude on the borders of the 
lake of Bienne, His difpofition, therefore, to 
avoid fociety, muft not be entirely attributed to 
his melancholy difpofition 5 nor his love of foli- 
tude to a mifanthropic mind. Every acute and 
fcientific obferver of the life and charafter of 
this extraordinary man, will immediately per- 
ceive that the feeds of that melancholy difpo- 
fition, and fretful temper, which through life 
deftroyed his repofc, were fown by nature in his 

conftitution. 
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conftitution. He confefles, indeed, to ufe his 
own words, that ^< a proud mifanthropy, and 
peculiar contempt for the riches and pleafures of 
the world, conftituted the chief traits of his 
charader." This proud fpirit and contemptuous 
mind were mixed with an extreme fenfibility of 
heart, and an exceffive indolence of difpofition ; 
and his body, which was naturally feeble, fuf^ 
fered, from ill health, the keeneft agonies, and 
moft excruciating diforders, to which the human 
frame is incident. Perfecution alfo had levelled 
the moft pointed and feverely-barbed fhafts againft 
him; and he was forced to endure, amidft the 
pangs of poverty, and the forrows of (icknefs, 
all that envy, hatred, and malice, could inflift. 
It has been faid, that the perfecutions he experi- 
enced, were not fo much excited by the new 
dogmas, or excentric paradoxes, which, both on 
politics and religion, pervade all his writings, as 
by the refinement of his extraordinary talents, the 
wonderful fplendor of his eloquence, and the in- 
creafing extent of his fame. His adverfaries cer- 
tainly purfued him not only with bigotry and in- 
tolerance, but with an inconfiftency which re- 
vealed, in a great degree, the fecret motives by 
which they were aftuated ; for they condemned, 
with the {harpe£): virulence, the freedom of his 
religious tenets, even in places where the reli- 
gious creed of Voltaire was held in the 

higheft 
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higheft admiration, and where atheifm had col- 
leAcd the moft learned advocates, and difplayed 
the very ftandard of infidelity and difbelief. Har- 
rafled by the frowns of fortune, and purfucd 
with unrelenting enmity by men whofe fympathy 
and kindnefs he had anxioufly endeavoured to 
obtain, it is fcarcely furprizing that the chear- 
Ailnefs of his difpofition, and the kindnefs of his 
heart, fliould be fubdued by thofe fentiments of 
aveHkm and antipathy which he fancied moft 
of his intimates entertained againft him : And 
the invedives from the pen of his former friend 
and confidant, Voltaire, together with many 
others that might be adduced, particularly 
the letter which was fabricated in the name 
of the King of Prussia, for the purpofe 
of expofing him to ridicule, prove that his 
fufpicions on this fubje£l were not unfoimded. 
The voice, indeed, of mankind, feems ready to 
exclaim, that this excentric philofopher was not 
only a mifanthrope, but a madman; but thofe 
who are charitably difpofed, will recolleft that 
he was a martyr to ill health ; that nature had 
beftowed upon him a difcontented mind ; that his 
nerves were in a continued ftate of irritation ; and 
that to preferve equanimity of temper, when 
goaded by the fhafts of calumny and malice, re- 
quires fuch an extraordinary degree of fortitude 
and paffive courage as few individuals are found 

to 
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to poflefs. His faults are remembered, while the 
wonderful bloom, and uncommon vigour of his 
genius, are forgotten or concealed. The pro- 
dudiion from which his merits are in general 
eftimated, is that which is called " The Con- 
fejftons'y' a work written under the preffure 
of calamity, in ficknefs, and in forrow; amidft 
fears, diftreffes and fufFerings ; when the in- 
firmities which accompany old age, and the 
debility which attends continual ill health, 
had injured the tone of his mind, overpowered 
his reafon, and perverted his feelings to fuch 
a degree, as to create an almoft total transforma- 
tion of the charader of the man, and deprive 
him of his identity : but this degrading work 
ought, in candour, to be confidered as a deplora- 
ble inftance of the weajcnefs of human nature, 
and how unable it is to fupport its own dignity 
when attacked by the adverfities of fortune, and 
the malice of mankind. The greatnefs of Rous- 
SEAU ought to be erefted on a different bafis: 
for his earlieft works are certainly fufficient to 
fupport the extent of his fame as an author, how- 
ever they may on particular fubjefts expofe his 

integrity as a man,* 

The 

* Jean Ja<^ues Rousseau was born at Gene^tf^ on the 
28th of June, 1712, of extremely obfcurc parents, and was 
led to his fondnefs for learning by accidentally finding a Plutarch 
and a Tacitus in his father's workihop. He died at Paris on the 
2d of July, 1778. 
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The anxieties which a vehemence of imagi- 
nation, and a tender texture of the nervous fyf- 
tern, at all times produce, are highly injurious 
to the faculties of the mind ; and when accom- 
panied by ficknefs or by forrow, wear out the in- 
tellect in proportion to its vigour and adlivity. 
To ufe the popular metaphor upon this fubjeft, 
** The fword becomes too fharp for tne fcabbard ;" 
and the body and the mind are thereby expofed to 
mutual deftrudiion. The tear of pity would 
drop even from the jaundiced eye of jealoufy, 
were it capable of difcerning the direful pangs 
with which the fuccefsful candidates for fame 
purchafe their envied pre-eminence. Calumny 
would dafli its poifoned chalice to the ground, 
were the heart-rending fighs which but too often 
accompany the labours of genius more generally 
known. Difeafe, anxiety, pain, languor, de- 
fpondency, and a long train of oppreffive mala- 
dies, are the ufual fruits of intenfe application 
and continual ftudy : the faculties frequently 
fink under their own exertions ; and the bright 
profpefts which hope fometimes delufively opens 
to the view often clofe in eternal darknefs. Were 
thefe circumftances recoUefted, envy would not 
only withhold its fting, and malice forego its 
mifchief, but liften to the voice of pity, and re- 
lentingly offer to the vidlim their kindeft folace 
and fupport. Of the truth of thefe obfervations 

the 
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the celebrated Haller furnifhes a memorable, 
but melancholy inftance. Urged by the love of 
fame to profecute his various ftudies with un- 
remitting feverity, his fpirits became at length 
fo terribly depreffed, that the great powers of his 
once vigorous and exalted mind were impeded in 
their exertion, until opium, or fome other medi- 
cine of a fimilar nature, releafed them from the me- 
lancholy by which they were fubdued. So thick, 
indeed, was the gloom which overfpread his mind, 
that he frequently fancied a vaft abyfs was open- 
ing before him, and that demons were wait- 
ing to drag him down, in order to in&\&. the 
moil direful tortures on his foul, for the moral 
errors into which he conceived he had been in- 
voluntarily betrayed. 

Religious melancholy is, of all other defcrip- 
tions of this dreadful difeafe, moft heightened 
and aggravated by Solitude. The dreadful idea 
of having irretrievably loft the divine favour, 
and of being an objeft unworthy of the intercef^ 
fion of our Saviour, incefTantly haunts the mind 
labouring under religious defpondency ; and the 
imagination being left, in folitude, entirely to its 
own workings, encreafes the horrors which fuch 
thoughts muft unavoidably infpire. 

Her lafli Tisi phone that moment (hakes ; 
The mmd (he fcourges with a thoufand fnakes. 

And 
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And to her aid, with many a thundering yell. 
Calls her dire fiilers from the gulph of hell I 

« 

Thefe mental tortures, even when heightened 
by the gloominefs of folitude, are frequently ftill 
further increafed by the mifchievous dodrines of 
bigoted priefts, who, by miftaking the effeits of 
nervous derangement, or theological errors, for 
the compunftious vifitings of a guilty mind, 
eftablifh and mature, by the injudicious applica- 
tion of fcriptural texts, and precepts of cafuiftry, 
the very difeafe which they thus ignorantly and 
prefumptuoufly endeavour to remove. The 
wound, thus tainted by the moft virulent and 
corrofivc of the intellectual poifons, becomes 
extremely difficult to cure. The pure and un- 
contaminated tenets of the Chriftian faith fur- 
nifh, perhaps, the fureft antidotes ; and when 
thefe balms of true comfort are infufed by fuch 
enlightened and difcerning minds as Luther, 
TiLLOTSON, and Clarke, the moft rational 
hope may be entertained of a fpeedy recovery. 
The writings of thefe holy teachers confirm the 
truth of the obfervation, that the deleterious 
gloom of fuperftition affiimes a darker afpedl in 
the (hades of retirement, and they uniformly 
exhort the unhappy vidims of this religious er- 
ror to avoid folitude as the moft certain enemy 
of this dreadful infirmity* 

Solitude, 
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Solitude, however, is not the only foil in 
which this noxious weed fprings up, and fpreads 
ardund its baleful glooms ; it fometimes appears 
with deeply rooted violence in minds imufed to 
retirement of every kind. In the courfe of my 
pradiice as a phyfician, I was called upon to at- 
tend a young lady, whofe natural difpofition had 
been extremely chearful, until a fevere fit of 
ficknefs damped her fpirits, and rendered her 
averfe to all thofe lively pleafures which fafcinate 
the youthful mind. The debility of her frame, 
and the change of her temper, were not fuf- 
ficiently attended to in the early ftages of her 
convalefcence. The anxiety of her mind was 
vifible in the altered features of her face ; and 
flie was frequently heard to exprefs a melancholy 
regret, that fhe had confumed fo many hours in 
the frivolous, though innocent, amufements of 
the age. Time increafed, by almoft impercepti- 
ble degrees, thefe fymptoms of approaching me- 
lancholy ; and at length exhibited themfelves by 
penitential lamentations of the Sin (he had 
committed with refpeft to the moft trifling 
aftions of her life, and in which no fhadow of 
offence could poffibly be found. At the time 
I was called in, this fuperftitious melancholy 
was attended with certain indications of men- 
tal derangement. The diftemper clearly ori- 
ginated in the indifpofition of the body, and 

the 
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the gloomy apprehenfions which difeafe and pain 
had introduced into the mind during a period 
of many months. This once lively, hand- 
fome, but now almoft infane female, was daily 
attacked with fuch violent paroxyfms of her 
complaint, that fhe loft all fenfe of her fitua- 
tion, and exclaimed, in horrid diftracSlion and 
deep defpair, that her perdition was already ac- 
complifhed, and that the fiends were waiting to 
receive her fouly and plunge it into the bitter eji 
torments of helL Her conftitution, however, .ftill 
fortunately retained fuAcient ftrength to enable 
me, by the power of medicine, gradually to 
change its temperament, and to reduce the vio- 
lence of the fever which had been long preying 
on her life. Her mind became more calm in 
proportion as her nerves recovered their former 
tone ; and when her intelledual powers were in 
a condition to be zStcA on with eiFed, I fuc- 
cefsfuUycounteraded the baleful efFe£t$of Super- 
stition by the wholefome infufionof real Reli- 
gion, and reftored, by degrees, a lovely, young, 
and virtuous woman to her family and herfelf. 

An6ther inftancc of a fimilar nature occurred 
very recently, in which the patient experienced 
all thofe fymptoms which prognofticate the ap- 
proach of religious melancholy, and the comple- 
tion of whofe forrow and defpondency would 

VOL. II. O quickly 
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quickly have been eflNs(^ed, if good fortune had 
not deprived her of the advice of an ignorant 
and bigoted prieft, to whom her firiends, when I 
Mras called in, had refoived to apply. This young 
lady, whofe mind remained pure and uncorrupted 
amidft all the luxuries and diffipations which ufu^ 
ally accompany illuftrious. birth and elevated fta-* 
tion, poflefled by nature great tranquillity of dif« 
pofition, and lived with quietude and content &r 
retired from the pleafures of the world. I had 
been long acquainted with her &mily, and enter- 
tained for them the warmeft efteem. The dan- 
gerous condition of her health gave me great 
anxiety and concern ; for whenever Ihe was left 
one moment to herfelf, and even in conq>any 
whenever fhe clofed her eyes, a thoufand horrid 
^£lres prefented themfelves^ to her difoitkred 
mind, and feemed ready to devour her from every 
corner of the apartments I enquired whether 
thefe imaginary fpeCtres made any impreffion 
upon the aJSs£tions of her heart, but fhe anfwered 
in the negative ; and defcribed the horrors which 
(he felt from the fuppofed £erceiief& of their eyes, 
and the threatening gefticulations of their bodies. 
I endeavoured to compofe her, by affiirii^ her 
that they were the or eatures of her own fancy ; 
tile wild chimeras of a weakened brain ; that her 
long courfe of ill health had affi&^d her mind; 
and that, yfh€a a proper courfe of medictne, 
4 dictic 
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dietk negimeD) iBLtid gentle exercife^ had reftored 
het ftrength, thefe dreadful appearaiices would 
givt way to dwe moft delightful vifions. The 
Cdurfe I p^rfued fuccedfed in a {hort time beyond 
my moft fanguiM exaltations ^ And I raifed her 
languid powers to health and happinefs. But 
if (he had confided the anxieties of her^ mind to 
her tonfeflbr inflead of her j>h)rfici«i, the holy 
father would, in all probrfiility^ have afcr^ed 
her gloomy apprehenfion t6 the machinations ^f 
the devil| and have ufed nothing but purely fpiri- 
tual antidotes to deftroy them^ which would 
have encreafed the melancholy, and poiEbly have 
thrown her into the darkeft abyfs of madntfs 
and defpair% 

This grievous malady, indeed, is not the ex- 
clufive offspring of miftaken piety and religious 
£eal; for it frequently invades minds powerful 
by nature, improved by fcience, and affifted by 
rational fociety. Health, learning, Converfation, 
highly advantageous as they unqueftionably are to 
the powers both of the body and the mind, havei 
in particular inftances, been found incapable of 
refitting the influence of intenfe fpeculation, an 
atrabilarious conftitution, and a fuperftitious ha- 
bit. I have already mentioned the thick cloud of 
melancholy which obfcured the latter days of the 
great and juftly- celebrated Halleu, which were 

O 2 paflTed 
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pafled under the oppreffion of a religious defpon- 
dency, that robbed him not only of all enjoy- 
ment, but almoft of life itfelf. During the long 
period of four years immediately antecedent to 
his death, he lived (if fuch a ftate can be called 
cxiftence) in continual mifery; except, indeed, 
at thofe ftiort intervals when the returning pow- 
ers of his mind enabled him, by the employment 
of his pen, to experience a temporary relief. A 
long courfe of ill health had forced him into an 
exceffive ufe of opiunij and, by taking gradually 
increafed quantities of that infpiflated juice* , he 

kept 

* Opium is the juice of the papaver album, or ^bite fopfy, 
with which the fields of jifia Minor are in many places fown^ as 
ours are with corn. When the heads are near ripening, they 
wound them with an inftrument that has five edges, which, on 
being fluck into the head, makes at once five long cuts in it j 
and from thefe wounds the opium Hows, and is next day taken ofiF 
by a perfon who goes round the field, and put into a vefiel which 
he carries faftened to his girdle. At the fame time that this 
opium is colleded, the oppofite fide of the poppy head is wound- 
ed, and the opium collefte.' from it the enfuing day. They dif- 
tinguifli, however, the produce of the firft wounds from that of 
the fucceeding ones ; for the firft juice afiforded by the plant is 
greatly fuperior to what is obtained afterwards. After they 
have coUeded the opium, they moiften it with a fmall quantity 
of water or honey, and work it a long time upon a fiat, hard, 
fmooth board, with a thick and long inftrument of the fame 
wood, till it becomes of the confiftence of pitch, and then work 
it up with their hands, and form it into cakes or rolls for fale. 
It contains gum, refin, efiential oil, fait, and earthy matter ; 
but its narcotic and fomniferous power has been experimentally 
found to refide in its eflential oil. 
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kept himfelf continually fluctuating between a 
ftate of mind unnaturally elevated and deeply de- 
jedied ; for the firft efFe£ls of this powerful drug are 
like thofe of a ftrong ftimulating cordial, but thcy% 
are foon fucceeded by univerfal languor, or irre- 
iiftihle propenfity to fleep, attended with dreams 
of the moft agitated and enthudaftic nature.* I 
was myfelf an eye witnefs of the dreary melan- 
choly into which this great and good man was 
plunged about two years before the kind, but 
cold, and though friendly, yet unwelcome, hand 
of Death releafed him from his pains. The fo- 
ciety which during that time he was moft folicit- 
ous to obtain, was that of priefts and ecclefiaft- 
ics of every defcription : he was uneafy when 
they were not with him : nor was he always 
happy in his choice of thefe fpiritual comforters ; 

O 3 for 

* Opium is the moft fovereign remedy in the Materia Me- 
dica for eafing pain and procuring fleep ; and alfo the moft cer- 
tain antifpafmodtc yet known ; but, like other powerful medi- 
cines, becomes highly noxious to the human conftitution, and 
even mortal^ when improperly adminiftered. Its liberal and 
long continued ufe has been obferved greatly to injure the brain 
and nerves, and to diminidi their influence on the vital organs 
of the body. By its firft effects, which are exhilirating, it ex- 
cites a kind of temporary delirium, which difiipates and exhaufts 
the fpirits ; and, by its fubfequent narcotic power, occafion^ con- 
fufion of ideas and lofs of memory, attended with naufea, gid- 
dinefs, headach, and conftipation in the bowels. It fufpends or 
diminifties, in fhort, all the natural fecretions and excretions of 
the body, that of perfpiration alone excepted. 
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for though, at times, he was. attended by fome of 
tJie moft enlightenjed and orthodox divines of the. 
age and country in vihich he lired, he was at 
ethers furrounded by thofe whom nothing but 
the reduced a^d abjed ftate of his Acuities would 
have fiifFered him to endure. But during even 
this terrible fobverfion of his intelle£bial pow-^ 
er&, his love of glory ft ill fiinritvcd in its ori-. 
ginal radiance, and defied all the terrors both, 
of heaven and earth to deftroy or diminifh their 
fbrceu Hallbr bad embraced very deep and 
ferious notions cf the importance of Chriftianity 
to the falvatioo of the foul, and the redemption 
of roankindi, which, by the ardency of his tem- 
per, and the faturnine difpofition of his mind, 
were carried into a miftaken zeal and ap^uishen*^ 
fion; and, inftead of awarding the comfort and 
oonfolation its tenets and principles are fo emi- 
nently calculated to infpire, aggravated his feel- 
ings, and deftroyed his repofe. In a letter which 
he wrote a few days before his death, to his great 
and good friend, the eelebr^ed Heynb of Gat^ 
tingen^ in which he annonnces the deep fenfe he 
then entertained, from his great age and mul- 
tiplied infirmities, of his impending diffolution^ 
he exprefled his firm belief of Revelation,. 
and his fakh in the mercy of God and the inter- 
ceffion of Jesus Christ; but hints his fears 
kft the manifold fins, and the various errors and 

tranfgreiEons 
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tranfgreffions which the natural frailty of man 
muft have accumulated during a courfe of feventy 
yearsj {hould have rendered his foul too guilty 
to expeft the promifed mercy to repentant fin- 
nerS) and earneftly requefts of him to enquire of 
his acquaintance Less, tlie virtuous divine of 
that place, whether he could not furnifli him 
with fome pious work, that might tend to de- 
creafe the terrors he felt from the idea of ap- 
proaching death, and relieve his tortured fpirit 
from the apprchenfion of eternal puniftiment.* 

O 4 The 

* In one account of the life of Hall er, it is faid that, 
although his declining health reftrained his exertions in the moft 
active fcenes of life, it did not put a period to his utility j for 
that with indefatigable induftry he continued, while confined to 
his houfe, his favourite employment of writing till within a few 
days of his death ; which happened in the 70th year of his age^ 
on the I2th of December, 1777. His Elementa Fbifiologt4e and 
BibUotbeca Medictna will afford, to lateft pofterity, undeniable 
proofs of his indefatigable induftry, penetrating genius, and fo- 
lid judgment. But he was not lefs diftingui/hed as a philofopher 
tlnzn beloved as a man ; and he was not more eminent in every 
department of fcience, than for his piety to God, and benevo> 
lence to all mankind. But the approach of death is awful to 
the moft virtuous minds ; ** for furely," fays an able writer 
upon this fubje^, <' nothing can fo much difturb the pailions 
or perplex the intelle61:s of man, as the difruption of his union 
with vifible nature, a reparation from all that has hitherto de- 
lighted or engaged him ; a change not only of the place, but of 
the manner of being ; an entrance into a ftate not (imply which 
he knows not, but which, perhaps, he has not faculties to 

know I 
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The fentiments which occupied the mind of this 
pious philofopher when the dreaded hour atftually 
arrived, whether it was comforted by the bright 
rays of hope, or difmayed into total eclipfe by 
the dark clouds of defpair, thofe who furrounded 
his dying couch have not communicated to the 

world, 

know ; an immediate and perceptible communication with the 
Supreme Being ; and, what is above all diftrefsful and alarming, 
the final fentence and unalterable allotment.** Dr. Johnson, 
however, experienced the great alleviations which a fteady 6uth, 
and firm fenfe of Chriftianity, are capable of afifording t6 thefe 
awful apprehenfions. He infilled that Dr. Brocklssby ihould 
tell him plainly whether he could recover 5 and on being an- 
fwercd that his recovery was impofiible, except by a miracle, he 
refolved to take no more phyfic, not even opiates ; for he had 
prayed, he faid, that he might render up his foul to God un- 
clouded. He became perfectly refigned to his approaching fate ; 
all his fears of death were calmed and abforbed by the pre- 
valence of his faith, and his truft in the merits and propitiation 
of Jesus Christ. He preiTed his furrounding friends to ftudy 
Dr. Clark's Sermons, becaufe, though an Arian, heisfiiUeft 
on the propitiatory facrifice } for he was convinced of the necef- 
fity of faith in the facrifice of Jesus, as neceflary beyond all 
good works whatever for the falvation of mankind. Having 
thus in his mind the true Chriftian fcheme, at once rational and 
confolatory, uniting juftice and mercy in the Divinity with 
the improvement of human nature, he received the holy facra- 
ment, and, after compofing and fervently uttering a pious prayer, 
he expired on the 9th of December, 1784, aged feventy-five> 
with calm content and perfect refignation, breathing, with 
almoft his laft breath, a devout hope of divine grace in favour 
of a young lady, a Miss Morris, who at that moment re- 
queued his blefiling. He died in fliort as he lived, full of re- 
fignation, ftrengthened in faith, and joyful in hope. 
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world. Death, while, it releafed both his body 
and his mind from the painful infirmities and delu- 
fions under which they had fo long and fo feverely 
fiifFered, left his feme, which, while living he 
had valued much dearer than his life, expofed to 
the cruel ihafts of flander and malevolence. A 
young nobleman of the Canton of Berne^ either 
moved by his own malice, or made an inilrument 
of the malice of others, afTerted in a letter, 
which was for a long time publicly exhibited in 
the univerfity of Gottingeny that Haller had 
in his lafl moments denied his belief of the truth 
o£ Chriflianity. But thofe by whom he was 
then furrounded betray, by the propagation of 
this falfehood, the fears they entertain of the firm 
fupport which his approbation would have given 
to that pure and pious fyflem of religion, which 
they, it is well known, are fo difpofed to deflroy. 
For certain it is that Haller never doubted 
of any of the attributes of the Deity, except his 
mercy : and this doubt was not the offspring of 
infidelity, but a crude abortion of that morbid 
melancholy which, during his latter days, fettled 
fo feverely on his diflempered mind. The fame 
dread which he entertained of death, has been 
felt with equal, if not greater, horror by minds 
as powerful, and lefs fuperflitious. He candidly 
confefled the important and abftrufe point upon 
which he had not been able to fatisfy himfelf. 

His 
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His high fenfe of virtue made even his own al- 
moft exemplary and unblemiihed life appear, in 
his too refined fpeculatiorf^, gt<^siy vicious. 
Mercy he knew muft unavoidably be correla-- 
tive with Justice 5 and he unfortunately con- 
ceived that no repentance^ however fincerey 
could fo purify the finful, and, as he imagined, 
deplorable corruption of his foul, as to render it 
worthy of divine grace. So utterly had the me- 
lancholy deje<^ion of his mind deprived him of a 
juft fenfe of his own chara^er, and a perfe& 
knowledge of the nature of the Almighty, 
The mournful propenfity of this great man muft, 
if be had pafied his days either in pious abfti- 
nence, or irrational folitude, have hurried him 
rapidly into irrecoverable phranzy : but Haller 
enjoyed the patit>nage of the great, the conver- 
fation of the learned, the company of the polite; 
and he not only fiifpended the cffedb of his mala- 
dy, and of the medicines by which he attempted to 
relieve it, by thefe advantages, but by the fciences, 
which he fo dearly loved, andfo feiccefsfully cul- 
tivated. The horrible evil, however, bowed 
him down in fpite of all his efforts, and parti- 
cularly opprefied him whenever lie relaxed from 
his literary purfuits, or con&lted his ghoflly com- 
forters on the loft condition of his foul. 

Solitude, to a mind labouring under thefe 
erroneous notions of religion, operates like a 

rack, 
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ncky by which the iiaagination infllds the fe- 
vcreft tortuics on the fool. A native of Geneva, 
a young man of very elegant manners, and a 
highly cukivated mind, fome time &ncQ confulted 
me upon the fubjed of a nervous complaint, 
which I immediately di&overed to be the confer 
quence of a miftaken seal for religion ; a difpo* 
fition naturally £sdentary, and a habit which is 
too frequently inchilged in foUtude by unthinking 
yemth. Thefe circumftances had already made 
the OBoft dreadfiil inroads both on his body and 
bis mind, iiis emaciated frame was daily en* 
fediled by his paralized intel]e£tsy and he at 
length fell into a fettled melancholy, which con^ 
ttoued fonr years to defy the power of medi- 
cine, ai^ finally deftroyed his nervous fyflem. 
A ftrong conviction of the heinous fin into which 
the blindnefs of his paffion, and evil example, 
h^ led him, at length flafhed fiiddoily cm his 
mixttiy and he felt^ with the keened compunfibions 
of a wounded confcience, how impious he muft 
appear to the alUfeeing eye of the Great Creator. 
Coiifternatioci and difinay feiaed his guilty mind ; 
and the fenfe of virtue and religion, which he 
was r»tairally difpofed to entertain, ferved only to 
encreafe his horror and diftra£lion. He would 
have fought ^ refuge from the mtows of remorfe 
undler the protecting fhiekis of penit^Ke and 
p*ai|yer, but a forupuloiis apprehenfion interpofed 

the 
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the idea that it would be pro£uiation in fo guilty 
a finner to exercife the offices of a pure and holy 
religion. He at length, however, proceeded to 
confeffion^ but recollefting, after every difclo- 
fure, that he had ftill omitted many of his tranf- 
greffions, additional horrors feized upon his mind, 
and tortured his feelings on the irrecoverable con-* 
dition of his guilty foul. At intervals, indeed, 
he was able to perceive that the perturbations of 
his mind were the produce of his diforganized 
frame and difordered fpirit ; and he endeavoured 
to recruit the one by air and exercife, and to diff< 
fipate the other by fcenes of feftivity and mirth : 
but his diforder had fixed its fibres too deeply in 
his conflitution to be eradicated by fuch flight 
and temporary remedies. From the inefEcacious 
antidotes of focial pleafure and worldly diffipa- 
tion, he was induced to try the calm and fedentary 
efFe<fts of folitary fludy; but his faculties were 
incapable of tafling the refined and elegant occu- 
pation of learning and the mufe : his powers of 
reafoning were deflroyed; his fenfibilities, ex-r 
cepting on the fubjeft of his complaint, were 
dried up ; and neither the fober inveftigations of 
fcience, nor the more lively charms of poetry, 
were capable of afFording him the leaft confola- 
tion. Into fo abject a flate, indeed, did his in- 
tellectual faculties at length fall, that he had 
not during one period fufficient ability to com- 
pute 
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pute the change due to him from any piece of 
coin in the common tranfadions of life ; and he 
confeffed that he had been frequently tempted, 
by the deepnefs of his diftrefs, to releafe both his 
body and his mind from their cruel fufferings, 
and ''to fliake impatiently his great affli<3ion ofP* 
by felf-deftruftion ; but that the idea of heaping 
new punifliments on his foul, by the perpetration 
of this additional crime, continually interpofed, 
and faved him from the guilty deed. During 
this ftate of mental derangement, he fortunately 
met with a liberal-minded and rational divine, 
who, free from the errors of prieftcraft, and pot 
fefled of a profound knowledge of the virtues of 
religion, and the ftrudhire of the human mind, 
undertook the arduous, but humane and truly 
philofophic, tafk of endeavouring to bring back 
his mind to a rational fenfe of its guilt, and 
to a firm hope of pardon through the interceffion 
of our Saviour. Religion, that fweet and cer- 
tain comforter of human woes, at lengh efFe<fted 
a partial recovery, and reftored him to a degree 
of tranquillity and repofe : but he ftill continued 
to fufFer, for years afterwards, fo great a mifery 
from the Ihattered condition of his nerves, that 
he could not even compofe a letter upon the moft 
trifling and indifferent fubjeft without the greateft 
labour and pain. As his feelings had never been 
hurt by any fenfe of injury received from man- 

. kind, 
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kind, he entertained no antipathy to his fpedes j 
but as he was confcious that his reduced ftate of 
health prevented him from keeping up any ra- 
tional or pleafing intercourfe with them, he 
felt a fort of abhorrence to fociety, and re- 
fiifed, even when advifed by his phyficians aftd 
intimate friends, to mingle in its pleafures, or 
oigage in its concerns. The propofalj indeed, 
appeared as extravagant and abfurd to his feelings^ 
, as if a man, almoft choaking under the convul- 
fion of a confirmed afthma, had been toW that it 
was only neceffary for him to breathe freely, in 
order to acquire perfeft eafe. Th is deplorable ftate 
of health induced him to confult feveral Italian 
and Englilh phyficians ; and being advifed to try 
the efiedls of a fea voyage, he fet fail for Riga, 
where he fafely arrived; but, after a rcfidenct 
of fix months, found himfelf unaltered, and pre- 
cifely in the fame dreadful condition in which he 
had fet fail. On his return, I was called in 
to his afliflance. There we^e at this period but 
very few of thofe gloomy and noxious vapours of 
fuperftition, which had fo tormented his mind, 
remaining; but his body, and particularly his 
nervous fyftem, was ftill racked with agonizing 
pains. I had the good fortune to afford him great 
relief; and when, at times, his fufFerings were 
fufpended, and his fpirits enlivened by pleafing 
converfation, he was certainly one of the moft 

entertaining 
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entertaining men, both as to the vivacity of his 
wit, the {hrewdnefs^ of his obfervations, the 
powers of his reafoning, and the folidity of his 
judgment, that I had ever known, 

Thefe inftances clearly evince how danger- 
ous Solitude may prove to minds pre-difpofed, 
by accident or nature, to indulge a mif-<lire(Sed 
imagination, either upon the common fubje£b of 
life, or upon the more important and afFe£ting 
topic of religion : but it muft not be concluded 
from the obfervations I have already made, that 
a rational Retirement from the vices, the vani- 
ties, and the vexations of the world, is equally 
unfriendly, under aII circumftances, to a fickly 
mind. The cool and quiet repofe which feclu- 
fion affords, is frequently the moft advantageous 
remedy which can be adopted for the recovery of 
a difturbed imagination. It would, indeed, be 
the height of abfurdity to recommend to a per- 
fon fuffering under .a derangement of the nervous 
fjrftem, the diverfions and diffipations of public 
life, when it is known, by fad experience, as 
well as by daily obfervation, that the leaft hurry 
difbrders their frame, and the gentleft intercourfe 
palpitates their hearts, and (hakes their brains, 
almoft to diftraftion. The healthy and robuft 
can have no idea how violently the flighteft touch 
vibrates through the trembling nerves of the 

dejevfted 
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deje£ted valetudinarian. The gay and healthjr, 
therefore, feldom fympathize with the forrowful 
and the flck. This, indeed, is one reafon why 
thofe who, having loft the firm and vigorous 
tone of mind which is fo eflentially neceflary in 
the intercourfes of the world, generally abandon 
Society, and feek in the foftnefs of Solitude a 
folace for their cares and anxieties; for there 
they frequently find a kind afylum, where the 
foul refts free from difturbance, and in time ap-* 
peafes the violence of its emotions : for *' the 
fofter-nurfe of nature is repofe." Experience, 
alas ! fad experience, has but too well qualified 
me to treat of this fubjeft. In the fond expec- 
tation of being able to re-eftabifli my nervous fyf- 
tem, and to regain that health which I had 
broken down, and almoft deftroyed, by intenfe 
application, I repaired to the Circle of Weji'^ 
phaliay in order to tafte the waters of Pyrmonty 
and to divert the melancholy of my mind by the 
company which refort to that celebrated fpring : 
but, alas ! I was unable to enjoy the lively fcene 5 
and I walked through multitudes of the great, 
the elegant, and the gay, in painfiil flupor, 
fcarcely recognizing the features of my friends, 
and fearfiil of being noticed by thofe who knew 
me. The charms of wit, and the fp]endors of 
youthful beauty, were to me as unalluring as age 
and uglinefs when joined to the deformities of 

vice, 
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ricty and the fatiguing prate of feniekfs foUf. 
During this miferaUe impotence of foul, and 
white I vainly fought a teikiporary relief of my 
own calamity, I was hourly affiiiled by a crowd 
^ wretched fault, who implored me to afford 
tbem my proleffional aid, to alleviate th^ p»il9 
which time, alas ! bad &Mi in their donftitutionsi 
and which depended more on the management 
and reformation of their own minds than on the 
powers of medicine to cure. For 

I couM not minider to a mind difeaicd^ 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 
Raze out the written troubles of the bram» 
And, with a fweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanft the fluffed bofom of that perilous fluff 
Whieh weighed upon the heart. 

To avoid thefe painful importunities, I flew 
from the taflelefs fcene with abrupt and angry 
violence) and, confining myfelf to the folitude 
Cf( my apartments, pafTed the lingering day in 
dreary dejeSion, mufing on the melancholy 
groupe from which I had juft efcapcd. But my 
home did not long afford me an afylum. I was 
on the enfulng day affailed by a hofl of hypo- 
chondriafts, attended by their refpedive advifers, 
who, while my own nervous malady was raging 
at its full height, ftunnoi me with the various 
details of their imaginary woes, and excruciated 

VOL. II. P me 
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me the whole day with their unfounded ails and 
tormenting lamentations. The friendly approach 
of night at length relieved me from their impor- 
tunities ; but my fpirits had been fo exhaufted, 
my feelings fo vexed, my patience fo tired, and 
the ienfibilities of my mind fo aggravated, by the 
perfecution I had endured, that 

" Tir'd Nature^s fwcet reftorer, balmy flccp," 

fled from my eyes ; and I lay reftlefs upon my 
couch, alive only to my miferies, in a ftate ofw 
anguifli more infupportable than my bittereft ene- 
mies would^ I hope, have inflicted on me. About 
noon on the enfuing day, while I was endea- 
vouring to procure on the fofa a fhovt repofe, the 
Princefs Orlow, accompanied by two other very 
agreeable Ruf&an ladies, whofe company and 
converfation it was both my pride and my plea- 
fure frequently to enjoy, fuddenly entered my 
apartment, to enquire after my health, of the 
ftate of which they had received an account only 
a few hours before : but fuch was the petulance 
of temper into which my difordered mind be- 
trayed me, that I immediately rofe, and, with 
incivil vehemence, requefted they would not 
difturb me. The fair intruders inftantly left the 
room. About an hour afterwards, and while 
I was reflefting on the impropriety of my con- 
dud. 
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du£ky the Prince himfelf honoured me with a 
vifit. He placed himfelf on a chair clofe by the 
couch on which I lay, and, with that kind af- 
fedlion which belongs to his chara£ter, enquired, 
with the tendereft and moft fympathizing con* 
cern, into the caufe of my diforder. There was 
a charm in his kindnefs and attention that foften- 
ed, in fome degree^ the violence of my pains. 
He continued his vifit for fome time 5 and when 
he was about to leave me, after premifing that I 
knew him too well to fufpe£t that fuperftition had 
any influence in his mind, faid, " Let me advife 
you, whenever you find yourfelf in fo wafpifh and 
petulant a mood, as you muft have been in when 
you turned the Princefs and her companions out 
of the room, to endeavour to check the violence 
of your temper; and I think you will find it an 
excellent expedient for this purpofe, if, while any 
friend is kindly enquiring after your health, 
however averfe.you may be at the moment to 
fuch an enquiry, inftead of driving him fo un-- 
civilly away, you would employ yourfelf in a 
filent mental repetition of The Lord's Prayer ; it 
might prove very falutary, and would certainly 
be much more fatisfa£lory to your mind." No 
advice could be better imagined than this was to 
divert the emotions of impatience, by creating 
in the mind new objefts of attention, and turning 
the raging current of diftempered thought into a 

P 2 more 
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mora pure and peaceful channel. Experience, 
iiuked, has enabled me to announce the efficacy 
smd virtue of this expedient. I have frequently, 
by the pra&ice of it, defeated the fury of the 
petulant paffions, and completely fubdued many 
of thofe acerbities which vex and teize us in the 
hours of grief, and during the (brrows of iicknefs. 
Others alfo, to whom I have reconmiended it, 
have experienced from it iimilar effects. The 
Prince, '* my guide, philofopher, and friend," 
a few weeks after he had given me this wife and 
&Iutary advice, confulted me refpecSHng the diffi- 
culty he frequently laboured imder in fuppreffing 
the violence of thofe tranfports of ai{e£^ion which 
he bore towards his young and amiable confort, 
and which, in a previous converiation on philo- 
Ibphic fubjedts, I bad ferioiifly exhorted him to 
check, under a convidion, that a fleady flame is 
more permanent and pure than a raging fire. He 
a&ed me, with {acne concern, what expedient I 
could recommend to him as moft likely to con-i 
trol thofe emoticms which ha^py lovers are fb 
anxious to indulge. '* My dear friend,** I re- 
plied^ ^^ there is no expedient can furpafs your 
own; and whenever the intemperance of paffion 
is in danger of fubverting the di£hUes of reafon, 
repeat thg L$r^s Prayer^ and I have no doubt 
you will foil its fury," 

When 
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When the mind is thus enabled to check and 
regulate the efFefts of the paffions, and bring 
back the temper to its proper tone and rational 
bias, the ferenity and calmnefs of Solitude 
aflifts the atchievement, and completes the vic- 
tory. It is then fo far from infufing into the 
mind the virulent poifons we have before de- 
fcribed, that it affords a foft and pleafing balm to 
the foul ; and, inftead of being its greateft ene- 
my, becomes its higheft bleiEng and its warmeft 
friend. 

Solitude, indeed, as I have already obferved, 
is far from betraying welUregulated minds either 
into the miferies of melancholy, or the dangers 
of excentricifm. It raifes a healthy and vigorous 
imagination to its nobleft produdion, .elevates 
it when deje£ted, calms it when difturbed, and 
reftores it, when partially difordered, to its natu- 
ral tone. It is, as in every other matter, wliether 
phyfical or moral, the abufe of Solitude which 
renders it dangerous : like every powerful medi- 
cine, it is attended, when mifapplied, with the 
moft mifchievous confequences ; but when pro- 
perly adminiftered, is pleafant in its tafte, and 
highly falutary in its effefts. He who knows 
how to enjoy it, can 



truly tell 



To live in Solitude is with Truth to dwell; 

P 3 Where 
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Where gay Content with healthy Temperance met 
And Learning intertnixes all its fweetsi 
Where Friendiliip, Elegance, and Aria unite 
To make the hours glide fecial, eafy, bright : 
He taftes the converfe of the pureft mind ; 
Tho" mild, yet manly i and tho' plain, refin'dj 
And thro' the moral world expatiates wide, 
Tkutu as his end, and Viktue as his guide. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE ON THE 

PASSIONS, 

THHE PASSIONS lofe in Solitude a certain 
-*- portion of that regulating weight by which 
in Society they are guided and controlled : The 
counterafting efFefts produced by variety, the 
reftraints impofed by the obligations of civility, 
and the checks which arife from the calls of hu- 
manity, occur much lefs frequently in Retire- 
ment than amidft the multifarious tranfaftions of 
a bufy world. The defires and fenfibilities of 
the heart having no real objedls on which their 
vibrations can pendulate, are ftimul^ted and in- 
creafed by the powers of imagination. All the 
propenfities of the foul, indeed, experience a 
degree of rcftleffnefs and vehemence greater 
than they ever feel while diverted by the plea- 
fures, fubdued by the furrounding diftreflfes, and 
engaged by the bufinefs of a£live and focial life. 

The calm which feems to accompany the 
mind in its retreat is deceitful ; the paflions are 
fecretly at work within the heart j the imagina- 
tion is continually heaping fuel on the latent fire, 

P 4 and 
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and at length the labouring defire burfts forth, 
and glows with volcanic heat and fury. The 
temporary ina^ivity jmd incrtnefs which Retire- 
ment feems to impofe, may check, but cannot 
fubdu^j the energies of fpirit. The high pride 
and lofty ideas of great and independent minds 
may be, for a while, lulled into repofe ; but the 
moment the feelings of fuch a chara£^er arc awak- 
ened by indignity or outrage, its anger fprings 
like an elaftic body drawn from its centre, and 
pierces with vigorous feverity the objeft that 
provoked it. Th^ perils of Solitude, indeed, 
always ^ncr^fe in propoartifoa as the jenfibilitics, 
imaginations, and paeons of its votaries are 
quick., excurfive> and violeiit. The nian may 
be the inmate of a cottage, but the fame paffions 
^d inclinations ftill lodge withia hi£ heart : his 
manfion may be changed,, but their refidcnce is 
the fanoes and though they appear to be filent 
^nd undifturbed, they are fecretly influencing all 
the propenfities of hia heart. Whatever he th« 
caufe of his retii^ement, whether it be a fenfe of 
updeferved misfortune, the ingratitude of iup» 
pofed friends, the pangs of ckfpifed love, or the 
difappointments of ambition, memory prevents 
the wound from healing, and fting& the (bul 
with indignation and, refentment. The image of 
departed pleafures haunts the mind, aad robs it of 
its wifhed tranquillity. The ruling paffion ftill 

fubfifts ; 
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fuWifts ; It fixes itfelf more ftrongly on the fancy 5 
moves with greater agitation ; and becomes, in 
retirement, in proportion as it is inclined to 
Vice or Virtue, cither a horrid and torment* 
tng fpfSrey infiiding apprehenfion and difmay, 
or a delightful and fupporting angel^ irradiating 
the countenance with fmiles of joy, and filling 
the heart with peace and gladnefs. 

Bkt is the man, as far as earth can blefs^ 
Whole me afur'd PAStions reach no wild excefs ; 
Who^ org'd by Nature's voice, her gifts enjoys, 
Nor other means than Nature's force employs. 
While warm with youth the fprightly current flows. 
Each vivid fenfe with vigorous rapture glows ; 
And when he droops beneath the hand of age, 
No vicious habit flings with fniitlefs rage ; 
Qrs^ual hii Arength and gay feaiktioiis ceafe. 
While joys tumultuous finL in (Uent peace. 

The extraordinary power which the Passions 
afiume, and the improper cHannel in which tl»y 
are apt to flow in retired fituations, is conipicu* 
ous from the greater acrimony with which they 
are in general tainted in &iali villages than in 
large towns. It is true, indeed, that they do 
not always explocte in fiich fituations with the 
open and daring violence which they eiditbit 
in a. metropolis; but lie buried, as it were, and 
fmoiddering in the boTonEi, with a more malignant 

and 
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and confuming flame. To thofe who only ob- 
ferve the liftlefTnefs and languor which diftin- 
guifli the charadlers of thofe who refide in fmall 
provincial towns, the flow and uniform rotation 
of amufements which fills up the leifure of their 
lives ; the confufed wildnefs of their cares ; the 
poor fubterfiiges to which they arc continually re- 
forting, in order to avoid the clouds of difcontent 
that impend, in angry darknefs, over their heads; 
the lagging current of their drooping fpirits ; 
the miferable poverty of their intelledtual pow- 
ers; the eagernefs with which they ftrive to 
raife a card party; the tranfports they enjoy on 
the profpeft of any new diverfion or occafional 
exhibition; the hafte with which they run to- 
wards any fudden, unexpe<S):ed noife, that inter- 
rupts the deep filence of their fituation ; and 
the patient induftry with which, from day to 
day, they watch each others conducSt, and circu- 
late reports of every a£^ion of each others lives, 
will fcarcely imagine that any virulence of paf- 
fioncan difturb the bofomsof perfons who live in 
fo quiet and feemingly compof^ a ftate. But the 
unoccupied time and barren minds of fuch charac- 
ters caufe the fainteft emotions, and moft common 
defires, to aft with all the violence of high and 
untamed paflions. The loweft diverfions, a cock- 
fighting, or a poney race, make the boTom of a 
country 'Squire beat with the higheft rapture ; 

while 
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while the inability to attend the monthly ball fills 
the minds of his wife and daughter with the 
keeneft anguilh. Circumftances which fcarcely 
make any impreffion on thofe who refide in the 
metropolis, plunge every defcription of refidents 
in a country village into all the extravagances of 
joy, or the dejeftions of forrow : from the peer 
to the peafant, from the duchefs to the dairy 
maid, all is rapture and convulfion. Competition 
is carried on for the humble honours and petty 
interefts of a fequeftered town, or miferable 
hamlet, with as much heat and rancour, as it is 
for the higheft dignities and greateft emoluments 
of the ftate. Upon many occafions, indeed, am- 
bition, envy, revenge, and all the diforderly and 
malignant paffions, are felt and exercifed with a 
greater degree of violence and obftinacy amidftthe 
little contentions of clay-built cottages, than ever 
prevailed amidft the higheft commotions of courts. 
Plutarch relates, that when C-«sar, after his 
appointment to the government of Spain^ came to 
a little town as he was pafling the Alps, his friends, 
by way of mirth, took occafion to fay, " Can 
there here be any difputes for offices, any conten- 
tions for precedency, or fuch envy and ambition 
as we behold among the great in all the tranf- 
adlions of Imperial Rome ?" The idea betrayed 
their ignorance of human nature ; while the ce- 
lebrated reply of their great commander, that 

He 
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He nmuld rather be the firji man in this little 
town^ than the fecond even in the imperial city^ 
ipoke the language not of an individual, but of 
the fpecies ; and inftru£led them that there is no 
place, however infignificant, in which the fame 
paffions do not proportionately prevail. The 
humble competitors for village honours, how- 
ever low and fubordinate they may be, feel as 
great anxiety for preeminence, as much jealoufy 
of rivals, and as violent envy againft fuperiors, 
as agitate the bofoms of the moft ambitious 
ftatefmen, in contending for the higbeft prize of 
glory, of riches, or of power. The manner, 
perhaps, in which thefe inferior candidates exert 
their paiEons may be lefs artful, and the obje6ks 
of them lefs noble, but they are certainly not lefs 
virulent. " Having," feys Euphelia, who had 
quitted London to enjoy the quietude and hap- 
pinefs of a rural village, *' been driven by the 
mere neccflity of efcaping from abiblute inac- 
tivity, to make myfelf more acquainted with 
the affairs and happinefs of this place, I am now 
no longer an abfolute ftranger to rural converfd- 
fation and employments; but am £ir from dif- 
cerning in them more innocence or wifiiom than 
in the fentiments or conduA of thofe with whom 
I have pafTed more chearfiil and more faihionable 
hours. It is common to reproach the tea-table 
and the park with giving opportunities and en- 
couragement 
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couragement to fcandaL I cannot wholly clear 
them from the charge ; but muft, however, ob- 
fervc, in favour of the modifh prattlers, that if 
not by principle, we are at leaft by accident, 
lefs guilty of defamation than the country ladies. 
For having greater numbers to obferve and cen- 
lure, we are conmionly content to charge them 
only with their own faults or follies, and feldom 
give way to malevolence, but fuch as arifes from 
injury or affiront, real or imaginary, offered to 
ourielves. But in thofe diflant provinces, where 
the fame £unilies inhabit the fame houfes from 
age to age, they tranfmit and recount the faults 
of a whole fucceffion. I have been informed bow 
every eflate in the neighbourhood was originally 
got, and find, if I may credit the accounts given 
me, that there is not a fingle acre in the hands of 
the right owner. I have been told of intrigues 
between beaus and toafls that have been now 
three centuries in their quiet graves; and am 
often entertained with traditional fbandal on per- 
ibns of whofe names there would have been no 
remembrance, had they not committed fomewhat 
that might diigrace their defcendants. If once 
there happens a quarrel between the principal 
perfons of ti^o families, the malignity is conti* 
nued without end; and it is common for old 
maids to fall out about fome election in which 
their grand£uhers were competitors. Thus 
4 malice 
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malice and hatred defcend here with an inhe- 
ritance; and it is neceflary to be well yerfed 
in hiftory, that the various factions of the county 
may be underftood. You cannot expe<St to be 
on good terms with families who are refolved to 
love nothing in common : and, in felec^ing your 
intimates, you are, perhaps, to confider which 
party you moft fevour in the Barons' Wars/' 

Refentments and enmities burn with a much 
more furious flame amongft the thinly fcattered 
inhabitants of a petty village, than amidft the 
ever varying concourfe of a great metropolis. 
The objefls by which the paffions are fet on 
fire are hidden from our view by the tumults 
which prevail in a crowded city, and the bofom 
willingly lofes the pains which fuch emotions 
excite when the caufes which occafioned them 
are forgot : but in country villages, the thorns 
by which the feelings have been hurt are 
continually before our eyes, and preferve, on 
every approach towards them, a remembrance of 
the injuries fuftained. An extremely devout and 
highly religious lady, who refided in a retired 
hamlet in Swijferland^ once told me, in a con- 
verfation on this fubje£l, that fhe had completely 
fupprefTed all indignation againfl the envy, the 
hatred, and the malice of her furrounding neigh- 
bours i for that fhe found they were fo deeply . 

dyed 
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dyed in fin^ that a rational remonftrance was 
loft upon them; and that the only vexations fhe 
felt from a fenfe of their wretchednefs, arofe 
from the idea that her foul would at the laft day 
he obliged to keep company with fuch incorrigi- 
ble wretches. 

The inhabitants of the country, indeed, both 
of the lower and middling claffes, cannot be ex- 
pefted to pofTefs characters of a very refpedlable 
kind, when we look at the condud of thofe who 
fet them the example. A country magiftrate, 
who has certainly great opportunities of forming 
the manners and morals of the diftricS over which 
he prefides, is in general puffed up with high 
and extravagant conceptions of the fuperiority of 
his wifdom, and the extent of his power; and 
railing his idea of the greatnefs of his chara6ter 
in an inverfe proportion to his notions of the in- 
fignificance and littlenefs of thofe around him, 
he fits enthroned with fancied pre-eminence, the 
difdainful tyrant rather than the kind protestor of 
his neighbours. Deprived of all liberal and in- 
ftruftive fociety, confined in their knowledge 
both of men and things, the flaves of prejudice, 
and the pupils of folly, with contracted hearts and 
degraded faculties, the inhabitants of a country 
village feel all the bafe and ignoble paffions, for- 
did rapacity, mean envy, and infulting oftentation, 

more 
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more forcibly than they are felt cither in the cn^ 
larged fociety of the metropolis, or even in the 
confined circle of the monaftery. 

The focial virtues, indeed, are almoft totally 
excluded from cloifters, as well as from t'^cry 
other kind of folitary inftitution : for when the 
habits, intejrefts, and pleafures of the fpecies are 
pent up by any means within a narrow compafiy 
mutual jealoufies and exafperation mail prevail. 
Every trifling immunity, petty privilege, and 
paltry diftindion, becomes an objed of the moft 
violent contention ; and encrea&ig animoities at 
length reach to fuch a degree of virulence, that 
the pious flock is converted into a herd of famifhed 
wolves, eager to worry and devour each other. 

The laws of every convent ftridly enjoin the 
holy fifterhood to live in Chriftian charity and 
fincere afFedion with each other. I have, how- 
ever, when attending thefe feir reclufes in my 
profeffional charafter, obferved many of them 
with wrinkles, that feemed rather the cflTcd of 
angry perturbation than of peaceful age j with 
afpeds formed rather by envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitablenefs, than by mild benevo- 
lence and iinglenefs of heart. But I (hould do 
injuftice if I did not declare, that I have feen 
fomc few who were ftrangers to ftich unworthy 

paffions; 
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paffions ; whofe countenances were unindented by 
their efFe(Ss; and whofe beauty and comelinefs 
ftill fhone in their native luftre and fimplicity. 
It was, indeed, painful to reRcd upon the fufFer- 
ings which thefe lovely innocents muft endure, 
until the thoughts of their loft hopes, defeated 
happinefs, and unmerited wrongs, fhould have 
exchanged the milky kindnefs of their virtuous 
difpofitions into the gall-like bitternefs of vexa- 
tion and defpair ; until the brightnefs of their 
charming features fhould be darkened by the 
clouds of difcontent which their continued im- 
prifonment would create ; and until their chear- 
ful and eafy tempers fhould be perverted by the 
corroflons of thofe vindi£tive paffions which the 
jealous furies, with whom they were immured, 
and to whom they formed fo ftriking a contraft, 
muft in time fo cruelly inflidl. Thefe lovely 
mourners, on entering the walls of a convent, 
are obliged to fubmit to the tyranny of an envi- 
ous fuperior, or the jealoufy of the older in- 
mates, whofe angry paffions arife in proportion 
as they perceive others lefs miferable than them- 
felves ; and retiring, at the ftated periods, from 
their joint perfecution, they find that the gloomy 
folitude to which they have flown, only tends to 
aggravate and widen the wound it was expected 
to cure. It is, indeed, almoft impoffible for any 
female, however amiable, to preferve in the 
VOL. II. Q joylefs 
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joylefs gloom of conventual Solitude the chear-> 
ing fympathies of nature. A retrofpe<9: of her 
paft life moft probably exhibits to her tortured 
fancy, fuperftition ftinging With fcorpion-like 
feverity her pious mind) love facriiiced on th^ 
altar of ftimily pride; or fortune ruined by the 
avarice of a perfidious guardian 3 while the future 
prefents to her view the dreary profpeA of an 
eternal and melancholy feparation from all the 
enjoyments of fociety, and a continual expofure 
to the petulance and ill-humour of the difTatisiied 
fiilerhood. What difpofition, however mild and 
gentle by nature, can preferve itfelf amidfl fuch 
confluent dangers ? How is it poffible to prevent 
the moil amiable tendernefs of heart, the moft 
lively and fenftble mind, from becoming, under 
fuch circumftances, a prey to th^ bitternefs of 
afflidion and malevolence? Thofe who have 
had an opportunity to obferve the operation of 
the paffions on the habits, humours, and difpo* 
fitions of redufe females, have perceived with 
horror the cruel and unrelenting fury with which 
they goad th6 foul, and with what an imperious 
and irrefiftible voice they command obedience 
to their inclination. 

The paffion of Love, in particular, a£ls with 
moch greater force upon the mind that endea- 
vours tp efcape from its efFeAs by retirehient, 

than 
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tlian it does when it is either refifted or in- 
dulged. 



Who is free from Lovb ? 



All fpace he afluates^ like almighty Jove ! 

He haunts us waking, haunts us in our dreams ; 

With vigorous flightburfts thro* the cottage windows. 

If we feek (belter from his perfecution 

In the remotefi corner of a forefl^ 

We there elude not his purfuit 5 for there 

With eagle wing he overtakes his prey. 

Retirement, under fuch circumftances, is a 
childifh expedient; it is expefting to atchieve 
that by means of a fearful flight, which it is 
frequently too much for the courage and the con- 
ftancy of heroes to flibdue. Retirement is the 
very neft and arbour of this powerful paf&on. 
How many abandon the gay and jovial circles of 
the world, renounce even the moft calm and 
IktisfisiSory delights of friendfhip, and quit, with- 
out a figh, the moft delicious and higheft feafon- 
ed pleafures of Society, to feek in Retirement 
the fuperior joys of Love! a paffion in whofe 
high and tender delights the infolence of pow- 
er, the treachery of friendfhip, and the moft 
vindiAive malice, is immediately forgot. It is 
a paffion, when pure, that can never experience 
the leaft decay ; no courfe of time, no change of 
place, no alteration of circumftances, canerafeor 
leiTen the ideas of that blifs which it has once im- 

Q 2 printed 
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printed on the heart. Its charaSers are indelible. 
Solitude, in its moft charming ftate, and furround- 
ed by its ampleft powers, affords no refource 
againft it^ anxieties, its jealous fears, its tender 
alarms, its (oft fofrows, or its infpiringly tumul- 
tuous joys. The bofom that is once deeply 
wounded by the barbed dart of real love, feldom 
Recovers its tranquillity, but enjoys, if happy, 
the higheft of human delights ; and, if mifera- 
ble, the deepeft of human torments. But, al- 
though the love-fick fhepherd fills the lonely 
vallies, and the verdant groves, with the fofteft 
fighs or fevereft forrows, and the cells of the 
monafteries and convents refound with heavy 
groans and deep-toned curfes againft the ma- 
lignity of this paffion, Solitude may, perhaps, 
for a while fufpend, if it cannot extinguifh its 
fury. Of the truth of this obfervation the hif- 
tory of thofe unfortunate but real lovers Abe- 
lard and E LOIS A furnifh a memorable inftance. 

In the twelfth century, and while Louis the 
Grofs filled the throne of France, was born in 
the retired village of Palais, in Brittany, the 
celebrated Peter Abelard. Nature had la- 
viflied the higheft perfeftions both on his perfon 
and his mind : a liberal education improved to 
their utmoft poffible extent the gifts of nature ; 
and he became, in a few years, the moft learned, 

elegant. 
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elegant, and polite gentleman of his age and 
country. Philofophy and divinity were his fa- 
vourite ftudies; and left the afiairs of the world 
ihould prevent him from becoming a proficient 
in them, he furrendered his birth-right to his 
younger brethren, and travelled to Paris j in or- 
der to cultivate his mind under that great profef- 
for William dps Champeaux. The emi- 
nence he attained as a profeflbr, while it pro- 
cured him the efteem of the rational and difcem- 
ing, excited the envy of his rivals. But, be- 
fides his uncommon merit as a fcholar, he pof- 
feiTed a greatnefs of foul which nothing .could 
fubdue. He looked upon riches and grandeur 
with contempt; and his only ambition was to 
render his name famous among learned men, and 
to acquire the reputation of the greateft doftor of 
his age. But when he had attained his feven- 
and-twentieth year of age, all his philofophy 
could not guard him againft the fhafts of Love. 
Not for from the place where Abelard read 
his leSures lived a canon of the church of Notre 
Dame^ named Fulbert, whofe niece, the cele- 
brated Eloisa, had been educated under his 
own eye with the greateft care and attention. 
Her perfon was well proportioned, her features 
regular, her eyes fparkling, her lips vermilion 
and well formed, her (Complexion animated, her 
air fine, and her afpedl fweet and agreeable. She 

Q 3 poffeffed 
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pofTefTed a furprizing q^uicknefs of wit, an incre- 
dible memory, and a confiderable fhare of learn- 
ing, joined with great humility and tendernefs 
of difpofition : and all thefe accomplifhments 
were attended with fomething fo graceful and 
moving, that it was impoffible for thofe who faw 
her not to love her. The eye of Abe lard 
was charmed, and his whole foul intoxicated, 
with the paffion of Love, the moment he beheld 
and converfed with this extraordinary woman; 
and he laid aiide all other engagements to attend 
to his paffion. He was deaf to the calls both of 
reafon and philofophy, and thought of nothing 
but her company and converfation. An op- 
portunity fortunate for his love, but fatal to 
his happinefs, foon occurred. Fulbert, whofe 
aflFeftion for his niece was unbounded, willing to 
improve to the higheft degree the excellency of 
thofe talents which nature had fo bountifully be- 
llowed on her, engaged Abe lard as her pre- 
ceptor, and received him in that charafter into his 
houfe. A mutual paffion ftrongly infufed itfelf 
into the hearts of both pupil and preceptor. She 
confented to become his miftrefs, but for a long 
time refufed to become his wife. The fecret 6f 
their loves could not remain long concealed from 
the eyes of Fulbert, and the lover was dif- 
mifTed from his houfe; but Eloisa flew with 
rapture to his arms, and was placed under the pro- 

tedlion 
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te<^ion of his After, where fhe remained until, 
from the cruel vengeance which her uncle exer- 
cifed on the unfortunate Abelard, flie was in- 
duced, at his requeft, to enter into the convent 
of Argenteuil, and he into the monaftery of 
St. Gildas.* In this cloifter, the bafe of 

Q 4 which 

* The retreat oFAbelaro, after £ l o i s a had generoufly 
quitted the world, and renounced all thoTe pleafures ihe might 
rcafonably have promifed herfelf, in obedient to her huibaad*8 
requeft, and to procure him that peace of mind which he faid 
he could not otherwife reafonably hope for, was firft to the 
monaftery of St, Dennis 5 from whence, by permiffion of the 
abbot, he retired to Tbebaudy in Cbampain, where he eftabliihed 
a fchool, and taught philofophy with great reputation and fuc- 
cefs. But being accufed of herefies in fome of his theological 
yrritings, and driven from this retirement, he fought a dreary 
folitude in tho-diocefe of Troies, where the biHiop, pitying his 
misfortunes, gave him a piece of ground, upon which he ereAed 
a religious houfe, which he named the THsPAtACtXTB, or- 
the Coirfortfr. Perfecution, however, ftill followed him into 
this wildernefsj and he was treated with fo much bitternefs, 
that he refolved to leave Chriftendom. But the duke of Brittany, 
to prevent the exile of fo learned and renowned a philofopher, 
named him to the abbey of St, Gildas^ in the diocefe of Vannes^ 
at the dcfire of the monks, wl^o had already eleded him for 
their Superior. Eloisa, who was at this time priorefs of the 
the priory of Argenteuil^ being difcontented at the mifcondudl of 
her nuns, was removed by Abslaro to the Paraclete, 
at which place a nunnery was founded by Innocent the Second, 
in the year 1131, and of which fhe was the firft abbefs. In this 
retreat ihe furvi ved Ab e l a r d twenty years. A b e l a r d died 
iu the priory of &. Marcel upon the Soane, near Cbalons, on the 
Sift of April, 114Z, in the fixty-thlrd year of his age. His 

corpie 
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which was wafhed by the waves of a fea lefs 
turbulent than the paffions which difturbed his 
foul, the unfortunate Abelard endeavoured, 
by the exercifes of religion and ftudy, to oblite- 
rate all remembrance of his love ; but his virtue 
was too feeble for the great attempt. A courfe 
of many years, however, had paffed in penitence 
and mortification, without any communication 
between them, and further time might poffibly 
have calmed in a ftill greater degree the violence 
of their feelings; but a letter which Abelard 
wrote to his friend Philintus, in order to 
comfort him under fome afflidlion which had be- 
fallen him, in which he related his affection for 
Eloisa with great tendernefs, fell into her hands, 
and induced her to break through the filence 
which had fo long prevailed, by writing him 
a letter, the contents of which revived in his 
mind all the former furies of his paflion. Time, 
abfence, folitude, and prayer, had in no degree 
diminiflied the amiable tendernefs of the ftill 
lovely Eloisa, or augmented the fortitude of 
the unfortunate Abelard. The compofing in- 
fluence of religion feems to have made an earlier 
impreffion upon his feelings than it did upon 
thofe of Eloisa; but he continually counter- 

aded 

corpfe was fent to the chapel of the Pak aclzte to Eloisa 
to be interred, according to her former reqoeft to him, and 
in purfuance of his own defire. 
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a£te4 its tScSts by comparing his former felicity 
with his prefent torments j and he anfwered 
Eloisa's letter not as a moral preceptor, or 
holy confefTor, but as a ftill fond and adoring 
lover; as a man whofe wounded feelings were in 
fome degree alleviated by a recolledlion of his 
former joys ; and who could only confole the 
forrows of his miftrefs by avowing an equal ten- 
dernefs, and confeffing the anguifh with which 
their feparation rent his foul. The walls of 
Paraclete refounded his fighs lefs frequently, 
and re-echoed lefs fervently with his forrows, 
than thofe of St. Gildas ; for his continued foli- 
tude, fo hx from affording him relief, had admi- 
niftered an aggravating medicine to his difeafe ; 
and afforded that vulture, Grief, greater leifure 
to tear and prey upon his difordered heart. '* Re- 
** ligion," fays he, '* commands me to purfue 
** Virtue, fince I have nothing to hope for 
** from Love i but Love ftill afferts its domi- 
** nion in my fency, and entertains itfelf with 
** paft pleafures. Memory fupplies the place of 
** a miftrefs. Piety and duty are not always the 
** fruits of Retirement. Even in defarts, when 
** the dew of heaven falls not on us, we love 
** what we ought no longer to love. The Paf- 
** fions, ftirred up by Solitude, fill thofe regions 
** of death and filence j and it is very feldom 

« that 
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^^ that what ought to be is truly followed there, 
** and that God only is loved and ferved.** 

The letters of Eloisa were foft, gentle, and 
endearing ; but they breathed the warmeft Ian* 
guage of tendemefs and unconquerable paffion. 
^' I have your pifture,'* fays Ihe, ** in my room. 
^^ I never pafs by it without flopping to look at 
** it ; and yet when you were prefent with me 
** I fcarce even caft my eyes l^)on it. If a pic- 
^' ture, which is but a mute rq)Fef<^tation of 
^^ an objed, can give fuch pleafure, what can* 
^^ not letters infpire! Letters have fouls; they 
^^ have in them all that force which exprefles 
'' the tranfports of the heart : they have all the 
'^ fire of our paffions; they can raife them as 
'' much as if the perfons themfelves were pre* 
** fent : they have all the foftnefs and delicacy 
'* of fpeech, and fometimes a boldnefs of expref- 
" fion even beyond it. We may write to each 
" other ; fo innocent a pleafure is not forbidden 
** us. Let us not lofe, through negligence, the 
^' only happinefs which is left to us, and the 
" only one, perhaps, which the malice of our 
" enemies can never ravifh from us. I (hall 
** read that you are my huiband, and you fhall 
** fee me addrefs you as a wife. In fpite of all 
'* your misfortunes, you may be what you 
'' pleafe in your letters. Letters were firft in- 

'* vented 
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*' vented for comforting fuch folitary wretches 
'^ as myfelf.* Having loft the pleafure of fee- 
^^ ing you, I fliall compenfate this lofs by the 
'' fatisfacftion I (hall find in your writing : There 
** I ihall read your moft fecret thoughts ; I 
<^ ihall carry them always about me, I fhall 
** kifs them every moment. If you can be ca- 
^^ pable of jealoufy, let it be for the fond curio- 
*^ fity I flball beftow on your letters, and envy 
'* only the happinefs of thofe rivals. That 
** writing may be no trouble to you, write al- 
'* ways to m^ carelefsly, and without ftudy : 
'^ I had rather read the di(Sates of the heart 
^^ than of the brain. I cannot live, if you 
** do not tell me you always love me. You 
** cannot but remember (for what do not lovers 
*' remember?) with what pleafure I have pafled 
** whole days in hearing you ' difcourfe ; how, 
'* when you was abfent, I ftiut myfelf up from 

«« every 

* The reader will recoiled how elegantly and happily thi$ 
thought has been expreHfed by Mr. Pops in his celebrated 
Epiftle from Eloisa to Abe lard. 

Heaven firft taught letters for fome wretches aid. 

Some baniih'd lover, or fome captive maid : 

They live, they fpeak, they breathe what love infpires, 

Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires ; 

The virgin's wifh, without her fears, impart ; 

£xcu(e the bluih, and pour out all the heart j 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul. 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 
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«« every one to write to you ; how uneafy I was 
*' till my letter had come to your hands : what 
*' artful management was required to engage con- 
** fidants. This detail, perhaps, furprizes you, 
** and you are in pain for what will follow: 
^^ But I am no longer afhamed that my paffion 
^< has had no bounds for you ; for I have done 
*' more than all this : I have hated myfelf, that 
'' I might love you. I came hither to ruin my- 
^^ felf in a perpetual imprifonment, that I might 
'* make you live quiet and eafy. Nothing but 
*' virtue, joined to a love perfe£Hy difengaged' 
** from the commerce of the fenfes, could have 
** produced fuch effeds. Vice never infpires 
*' any thing like this. How did I deceive my- 
'' felf with the hopes that you would be wholly 
** mine when I took the veil, and engaged my- 
** felf to live for ever under your laws ! For in 
'^ being profefled, I vowed no more than to be 
** yours only ; and I obliged myfelf voluntarily 
'^ to a confinement in which you denied to place 
*' me. Death only then can make me leave the 
*' place where you have fixed me 5 and then too 
*' my afhes (hall reft here, and wait for yours, 
*' in order to Ihew my obedience and devotednefs 
" to you to the lateft moment poffible." 



Abe LARD, while he ftrove, in his reply, to 
adhere to the didates of reafon, betrayed the 

lurking 
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lurking tendernefs of his heart. '* Deliver your- 
** felf, Eloisa," fays he, ** from the (hameful 
'* remains of a paffion which has taken too deep 
** root. Remember that the leaft thought for 
*' any other than God is an adultery. If you 
** could fee me here, pale, meagre, melancholy, 
** furrounded by a band of perfecuting monks, 
** who feel my reputation for learning as a 
** reproach of their ftupidity and ignorance, my 
*^ emaciated figure as a flander on their grofs 
'' and fenfual corpulency, and my prayers as an 
'* example for their reformation, what would 
** you fay to the unmanly fighs, and unavailing 
** tears, by which they are deceived ! Alas ! 1 
** am bowed down by the oppreffive weight 
" of Love rather than by the contrition for paft 
** offences. Oh! my Eloisa, pity me, and 
** endeavour to free my labouring foul from its 
** captivity. If your vocation be, as you fay, 
** my wifh, deprive me not of the merit of it 
** by your continual inquietudes : tell me that 
** you will honour the habit which covers you 
** by an inward retirement. Fear God, that 
** you 'may be delivered from your frailties. 

Love him, if you would advance in virtue. 

Be not uneafy in the cloifler, for it is the 
f * dwelling of faints ; embrace your bands, they 
** are the chains of Jesus ; and he will lighten 
** them, and bear them with you, if you bear 

^« them 
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** them with humility and repentance. Con- 
** lider me no more, I entreat you, as a founder, 
** or as a perfon in any way dcfcrvingof efteemj 
** for your encomiums do but ill agree with the 
*' multiplying weakneiTes of my heart. I am 
*' a miferable finner, proftrate before my Judge ; 
** and when the rays of grace break on my trou- 
*' bled foul, I prcfs the earth with my lips, and 
** mingle my fighs and tears in the duft. Couldft 
** thou furvey thy wretched lover thus loft and 
'* forlorn, thou wouldft no longer folicit his af- 
** fedion. The tendernefs of thy heart would 
** not permit thee to interpofe an earthly pafliort, 
*' which can only tend to deprive him of all 
** hopes of heavenly grace and future comfort. 
** Thou wouldft not wilh to be the objeft of 
** fighs and tears, which ought to be direfted 
*' to God alone. Canft thou, my Eloisa, be- 
** come the confederate of my evil genius, and 
'^ be the inftrument to promote Sin's yet uii*. 
*' finiflied conqueft ? What, alas ! couldft thou 
" not atchieve with a heart the weakneffes of 
" which you fo well know ? But, oh ! let me 
*' conjure you, by all the facred ties, to forget 
** for ever the wretched Abe lard, and thereby 
** ccMltribute to his falvation. Let me entreat 
** youj by our former joys, and by our now 
** common misfortunes, iK)t to abet my deftruc* 
'* tion. The higheft affeftion you can now 

" (hew 
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'* ihew me, is to hide your tendernefs from my 
*' view, and to renounce me for ever. Oh! 
*' £loi8 A, be devoted to God alone j for I here 
*' releafe you from all engagements to me." 

The conflict between Love and Religion 
tore the foul of Eloisa with pangs far more 
violent and dcftru£tiVe. There is fcarcely a 
line of her reply to Abe lard, that does not 
{hew the dangerous influence which Solitude had 
given to the concealed but unfmothered paffion 
that glowed within her breaft. " Veiled as I 
*' am,*' Ihe exclaims, " behold in what a dif* 
^' order you have plunged me ! How difficult is 
^^ it to fight always for duty agaihft inclination ! 
^' I know the obligation which this facred veil 
*' has impofed on me ; but I feel more ftrongly 
^^ the power which a long aild habitual paffion 
^^ has gained over my heart. I am the victim of 
** almighty Love: my paffion troubles my 
'' mind, and diforders my fenfes. My foul is 
^^ fometimes influenced by the fentiments of 
*' piety .which my reflexions infpire, but the 
** next moment I yield myfelf up to the tender- 
*' nefe (rf my feelings, and to the fuggeftions of 
^^ my aflFedion. My imagination riots with 
" wiU excurficm in the fcenes of paft delights. I 
" difclofe to you one moment what I would not 
" have told you a moment before. I refolve no 

'* longer 
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** longer to love youj I confider the folemnitj 
** of the vow I have made, and the awfiilnefs of 
*' the veil I have taken; but there arifes un- 
'* expeftedly from the bottom of my heart a 
^^ paffion which triumphs over all thefe notions, 
*' and while it darkens my reafon, deftroys my 
*' devotion. You reign in all the clofe and in- 
** ward retreats of my foul ; and I know not 
*' how nor where to attack you with any profpe£l 
" of fuccefs. When I endeavour to break the 
*' chains which bind me fo clofely to you, I 
" only deceive myfelf, and ail -my efforts ferve 
** only to confirm my captivity, and to rivet 
** our hearts more firmly to each other. Oh! 
*' for Pity's fake comply with my requefl ; and 
" endeavour, by this means, to make me re- 
" nounce my defires, by (hewing me the obliga- 
" tion I am under to renounce you. If you 
*' are flill a lover, or a father^ oh ! help a mif- 
" trefs, and give comfort to the diflradlion of 
" an afflided child. Surely thefe dear and 
f' tender names will excite the emotion either 
"of pity or of love. Gratify my requeftj 
" only continue to write to me ; and I ihall 
** continue to perform the hard duties of my 
" flation without prophaning that charader 
*' which my love for you induced me to afliime. 
** Under your advice and admonition I fhall wil- 
*' lingly humble myfelf, and fubmit with peni- 
4 ** tence 
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*^ tence and refignation to the wonderful pro- 
" vidence of God, who does all things for our 
" fan£tification ; who, by his grace, purifies all 
*' that is vicious and corrupt in our natures ; 
** and, by the inconceivable riches of his mercy j 
^^ draws us to himfelf againft our wiihcs, and 
*f by degrees opens our eyes to difcern the great- 
*' nefs of that bounty which at firft we are inca«- 
^' pable of underftanding. Virtue is too amiable 
*' not to be embraced when you reveal her 
** charms, and Vice too hideous not to be avoid- 
*^ ed when you fliew her deformities. When 
** you are pleafed, every thing feems lovely to 
** me. Nothing is frightful or difficult when 
*' you are by. I am only weak when I am 
*' alone, and unfupported by you ; and therefore 
** it depends on you alone that I may be fuch as 
** you defire. Oh ! that you had not fo power- 
** ful an influence over all my foul ! It is your 
^' fears furely that make you thus deaf to. my 
** entreaties, and negligent of my defires: but 
'* what is there for you to fear ? * When we 
*' lived happily together, you might have doubt- 
** ed whether it was pleafure or afFeftion that 
** united me to you 5 but the place from which I 
VOL. II. R " now 

* Come, Abilard, for what haft thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus bums not for the dead. 
Nature ftands check'd 5 Religion difapproves ; 
E'en thou art cold— yet Eloisa loves. 
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^^ now indite my lamentations muft have re« 
^ moved that idea, if it ever could find a place 
<^ ia your mind. Even witkio thefe gloomy 
<^ waits, my heart fprings towards you with 
^^ more affedion than it felt, if poffible, in the 
<' gay and glittering world. Had Pleafure been 
^< my guide, the world would have been the 
^< theatre of my joys. Two-and-twenty years 
^^ only of ray life had worn away, when the 
^^ lover on whom my foul doated was cruelly 
^^ torn from my arms; and at that age female 
<^ charms are not generally deipifed ; but, in- 
^ ftead of feeking to indulge the pleafiires of 
^ youth, your Eloisa, when deprived of thee, 
^ renounced the world, fuf^refled the emotions 
^^ of fenfe at a time when the pulies beat 
^^ with the warmeft ardour, ajid buried herfelf 
^ within the cold and cheerlefe region of the 
*' cfoifter. To you flie confecrated the flower 
** of her charnos ; to you fhe now devotes the 
^^ poor remains of faded beauty ; and dedicates 
^^ to heaven and to you, her tedious days and 
^^ widowed nights in foUtude and forrow." 

Thepafion, alas! which ExaiSA thus fondly 
nourifhed in her bofom, like an adder to goad 
and fting her peace of mind, was very little of 
a fpiritual nature ; and the walls of Paraclete 
only re-echoed more fervent fighs than fhe had 

♦ before 
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before breathed, and witnefled a more abundant 
flow of tears than (he had (hed, in the cells of 
Argenteuil, over the memory of departed joys 
with her beloved Abelard. Her letters, in- 
deed, fhew with what toilfome but ineiFedilual 
anxiety ihe endeavoured to chaftea ber mind, 
and iiipport ber Minting virtue, as well by her 
own redtoning and reflexion), as by his counfels 
and exhortations -, but the pafion had tenacioufly 
rooted itfelf at the very bottom of her hearty 
and it was not until the clofe of life that fhe was 
able to reprefs the tranfports of her imagination, 
and fubdue the wild fallies of her fond and fertile 
fancy. Perfonally feparated from each other, 
fhe indulged a notion that her love could not be 
otherwife than pure and fpiritual v but there are 
many parts of her letters which fhew how much 
fhe was deceived by this idea 5 ♦ for, in all the 

R % &ncied 

* Thefe parts of her letters^ wki6h cannot well be tranflated 
into profe, without ufing ezpreffions and ideas that might offend 
the feelings of delicacy, have been thus elegantly rendered 
in poetry by Mr. Popx. 

'^ Ah ! hopeUTsy laifting flaoies ! like thoic that bum 

To light the dead, aivl warm the unfruitful ura. 

What fcenes appear wherever I turn my view ! 

The dear ideas, when I fly, purfue ; 

Rife in the grove, before the altar life j 

Stain all my foul, aud wanton m my eyes. 

I wafte the matin lamp in fighs for thee i 

Thy image fteals between my C»d aad ms : 

Thy 
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fencied chaftity of their tender and too ardent 
loves, 

*' Back thro' the pleafing maze of Sense (he ran, 
** And felt within the Have of Love and Man." 

The wild and extravagant excefe to which 
the fancy and the feelings of Eloisa were car- 
ried, was not occafioned merely by the warm 
impulfes of unchecked nature j but were forced, 
to the injury of Virtue, and the deftru<ftion of 
Reafon, by the rank hot-bed of Monastic Soli- 
tude. The ftory of thefc celebrated lovers, 

when 

Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear 5 

with every bead I drop too foft a tear. 

When from the cen&r clouds of fragrance roll. 

And fwelling organs lift the riilng foul, 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight 5 

Priefts, tapers, temples, fwim before my fight : 

In feas of flame my plunging foul is drown'd. 

While altars blaze, and angels tremble round i 

While proftrate here in humble grief I lie. 

Kind virtuous drops juft gathering in my eye j 

While praying, trembling in the duft I roll. 

And dawning grace is opening on my foul : 

Come j if thou dar*ft, all charming as thou art, 

Oppofe thyfelf to heaven ; difpute my heart : 

Come, with one glance of thofe deluding eyes, 

Blot out each bright idea of the flcies : 

Take back that grace, thofe forrowsy and thofe tears -y 

Take back my fruitlefs penitence and prayers 5 

Snatch me juft mounting to the blefsM abode ; 

Aflift the fiends, and tear me from my God. 
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when calmly examined, and properly underftood, 
proves how dangerous it is to recede entirely 
from the pleafures and occupations of focial life, 
and how deeply the imagination may be corrupt- 
ed, and the pailions inflamed, during a fplenetic 
and ill-prepared Retirement from the world. 
The frenzies which follow difappointed love, 
are of all others the moft likely to fettle into 
habits of the deepeft melancholy. The fineft 
fenfibilities of the heart, the pureft tendernefs of 
the foul, when joined with a warm conftitution, 
and an ardent imagination, experience from in- 
terruption and controul the higheft poflible ftate 
of exafperation. Solitude confirms the feelings 
fuch a fituation creates : and the paffions and in- 
clinations of a perfon labouring under fuch im- 
preffions, are more likely to be corrupted ^nd 
inflamed by the leifure of retirement, than they 
would be even by engaging in all the lazy opu- 
lence and wanton plenty of a debauched me- 
tropolis.* 

R 3 * The 

* '* Man," fays my Lord Shaftsbury, " is, of aU 
other creatures, the leaft able to bear Solitude. Nor is any 
thing more apparent, than that there is naturally in every man 
fuch a degree of focial ai^edtion, as inclines him to feek the fa- 
miliarity and friendfliip of his fellows. It is here that he lets 
loofe a paffion, and gives reins to a deiire which can hardly, 
by any ftruggle, or inward violence, be withheld; or if it be, 
is fure to create a fadnefs, dejedion, and melancholy in the 

mind: 
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The afFecSlon which Petrarch entertained 
for Laura was refined, elevated, and virtuous, 
and differed in almofl every ingredient of it 
from the luxurious fondnefs of the unfortunate 
Eloisa ; but circumftances feparated him from 
the beloved object; and he laboured, during 
many years of his life, under the oppreffion of 
that grievous melancholy which difappointment 
uniformly infliiJls. He firft beheld her as flic 
was going to the church of the monaftery of 
St, Claire. She was drefled in green, and her 
gown was embroidered with violets. Her fece, 
her air, her gait, were fomething more than 
mortal. Her perfon was delicate, her eyes ten- 
der and fparkling, and her eye4>rows black as 
ebony. Golden locks waved over her fhoulders 
whiter than fnow, and the ringlets were woven 
by the fingers of Love. Her neck was well 
formed, and her complexion animated by the 
tints of Nature, which Art vainly attempts to 

imitate. 

mind : for whoever is unfociable, and voluntarily fhuns fociety, . 
or commerce with the worlds muft of neceflity be morofe and 
ill-natured. He, on the other fide, who is withheld by force 
or accident, finds in his temper the ill effe6ls of this reftraint. 
The inclination, when fupprefied, breeds difcontent ; and, on 
the contrary, affords a healing and enlivening joy, when a^ng 
at its full liberty, and with full fcope ; as we may fee particu* 
larly, when, afler a long time of Solitude and long abfence, 
the heart is opened, the mind dilburthencd, and the fecjrcts 
of the foul unfolded to a bofom friend." 
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imitate. When fhe opened her mouth, you per- 
ceived the beauty of pearls, and the fweetnefs of 
rofes. She was full of graces. Nothing was fo 
foft as her looks ; fo modeft as her carriage ; (o 
touching as the found of her voice. An air 
of gaiety and tendernefs breathed around her; 
but fo pure and h^pily tempered, as to infpire 
every beholder with the fentiments of virtue; 
for flie was chafte as the fpangled dew-drop on 
the thorn« Such was the defcription given of 
this divine creature by her enflaved lover. But^ 
unfortunately for his happinefs, fhe was at this 
time married to Hugues de Sade^ whofe family 
Was originally of Avignon^ and held the firft 
offices there. Notwithftanding the fufferings 
he underwent from the natural agitation of an 
afieflion fo tender as that which now engrofTed 
his foul, he owns that Laura behaved to 
him with kindnefs fo long as he concealed his 
paffion; but when (he difcovered that he w«s 
captivated with her charms, fhe treated him with 
great feverity ; avoiding every plasce it was likely 
he would frequent, and concealing her face un- 
der a large veil whenever they accidentally met. 
The whole foul of Petrarch was overthrown 
by this difaftrous paffion; and he felt all ^e 
vifitation of unfortunate love as grievoufly as if 
it had been founded upon lefs virtuous principles. 
He endeavoured to calm and tranquillize the 

R 4 troubles 
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troubles of his breaft by retiring to the celebrated 
folitude of Vauclufe^ a place in which nature de- 
lighted to appear under a form the moft Angular 
and romantic : " But, alas !" fays he, " I knew 
*' not what I was doing. The refource was ill 
*' iuited to the fafety I fought. Solitude was 
** incapable of mitigating the feverity of my 
** forrows. The griefs that hung around my 
** heart, confumed me like a devouring flame. 
*' I had no means of flying from their attacks. 
** I was alone, without confolation, and in the 
" deepeft diftrefs, without even the counfel of a 
friend to aflift me. Melancholy and Defpair 
fliot their poifoned arrows againft my defence- 
" lefs breaft, and I filled the unfoothing and ro- 
" mantic vale with my fighs and lamentations. 
" The Mufe, indeed, conveyed my fufferings 
" to the world j but while the Poet was praifed, 
** the unhappy Lover remained unpitied and for- 
« lorn." 

The love which infpired the lays ofPfiTR arch 
was a pure and perfeft paflSon of the heart} and 
his fufferings were rendered peculiarly poignant 
by a melancholy fenfe of the impoflibility of ever 
biiing united with the objeft of it : But the love of 
Abel ARD and Elois a was a furious heat of wild 
defire. This paflion flows clear or muddied, peace- 
ful or violent, in proportion to the fources from 

which 
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which it fprings. When it arifes from pure and 
unpolluted fources, its ftream is clear, peaceful, 
and furrounded with delights; but when its 
fource is foul, and its courfe improperly diredi- 
ed, it foams and rages, overfwells its banks, 
and deftroys the fcenes which nature intend- 
ed it to fertilize and adorn. The different 
effecSis produced 'by the different kinds of this ' 
powerful paffion, have, on obferving how differ- 
ently the chara£ler of the fame perfon appears 
when influenced by the one or the other of them, 
given rife to an idea that the human fpecies are pof- 
feffed of two fouls ; the one leading to Vice, and 
the other conducing to Virtue. A celebrated 
philofopher has illuftrated this notion by the fol- 
lowing ftory. 

A virtuous young prince, of an heroic foul, 
capable of love and friendfhip, made war upon 
a tyrant, who was in every refpeft his reverfe. 
It was the happinefs of our prince to be as great 
a conqueror by his clemency and bounty, as by 
his arms and military virtue. Already he had 
won over to his party feveral potentates and 
princes, who before had been fubjeft to the 
tyrant. Among thofe who ftill adhered to. the 
enemy, there was a prince who, having all the 
advantages of perfon and merit, had lately been 
made happy in the poffeflion and mutual love of 

the 
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the moft beautiful princefe in the world. It 
happened that the occafion of the war called the 
new-married prince to a diftance from his be- 
loved princefe. He left her fecurc, as he thought, 
in a ftrong caftle, for within the country j but, 
in his ;:bfence, the place was taken by furprixe, 
and the princefs brought a captive to the quarters 
of the heroic prince. There was in the camp a 
young nobleman, the favourite of the prince; 
one who had been educated with him, and was 
ftill treated by him with perfeA familiarity. 
Him he immediately fent for, and, with ftrift 
injundions, committed the captive princefs to 
his charge; refolving fhe fhould be treated with 
that refpeft which was due to her rank and merit. 
It was the fame young lord who had difcovered 
her difguifed among the prifoners, and learnt 
her ftory ; the particulars of which he now re- 
lated to the prince. He fpoke in extacy on this 
occafion; telling the prince how beautiful (he 
appeared even in the midft of forrow ; and though 
difguifed under the meaneft habit, yet how dif- 
tinguiflied by her air and manner from every 
other beauty of her fex. But what appeared 
ftrange to our young nobleman was, that the 
prince, during this whole relation, difcovered 
not the leaft intention of feeing the lady, or 
fatisfying that curiofity which feemed fo natural 
on fuch an occafion. He prcfled him, but with- 
out 
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out fuccefs. ** Not fee her, Sir !" iaid he, won- 
dering, '^ when ihe is fo much handfomer than 
any woman you have yet feen !" *' For that 
very reafon," replied the prince, ** I would ra- 
ther decline the interview ^ for (hould I, upon 
this bare report of her beauty, be fo charmed as 
to make the firft vifit at this urgent time of buil- 
nefs, I may, upon fight, with better reafon, be 
induced, perhaps, to vifit her when I am more 
at leifure ; and fo again and again, until at laft I 
may have no leifure left for my affairs." " Would 
you, Sir, perfuade me then," faid the young 
nobleman, fmiling, ^^ that a fair face can have 
fuch power as to force the will itfelf, and con- 
ftrain a man in any refpeft to aft contrary to what 
he thinks becoming him ? Are we to hearken to 
the poets, in what they tell us of that incendiary 
Love and his irrefiflible flames? A real flame 
we fee burns all alike; but that imaginary one of 
beauty hurts only thofe that are confenting. It 
afFefts no otherwife than as we ourfelves are 
pleafed to allow it. In many cafes we abfo- 
lutely command it, as when relation and con- 
ianguinity are in the nearefl degree. Authority 
and law we fee can mafter it ; but it would 
be vain, as well as unjufl, for any law to inter- 
meddle or prefcribe, was not the cafe voluntary, 
and our will entirely free." ** How comes it 
then," replied the prince, *^ that, if we are 
4 thus 
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ihus mafters of our choice, and free at firft to 
admire and love where we approve, we cannot 
afterwards as well ceafe to love whenever we fee 
caufe ? This latter liberty you will hardly de- 
fend ; for I doubt not you have heard of many 
who, though they were ufed to fet the higheft 
value on liberty before they loved, yet, after- 
wards, were neceflitated to ferve in the moft alv 
jed manner, finding themfelves conftrained, and 
bound by a ftronger chain than any of iron or 
of adamant." " Such wretches," replied the 
youth, *' I have often heard complain, who, 
if you will believe them, are wretched indeed, 
without means or power to help thejnfelves. 
You may hear them in the fame manner com- 
plain grievoufly of life itfelf ; but, though there 
are doors enough at which to go out of life, they 
find it convenient to keep ftill where they are. 
They are the very fame pretenders who, through 
this plea of irrefiftible neceffity, make bold with 
what is another's, and attempt unlawful beds : 
but the law, I perceive, makes bold with them 
in its turn, as with other invaders of property. 
Neither is it your cuftom. Sir, to pardon fuch 
offences. So that beauty itfelf, you muft allow, 
is innocent and harmlefs, and cannot compel any 
one to do amifs. The debauched compel them- 
felves, and unjuftjy charge their guilt on Love. 
They who are honeft and juft can admire and 
love whatever is beautiful, without offering at 

any 
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any thing beyond what is allowed. How then 
is it poffible, Sir, that one of your virtue fhould 
be in pain on any fuch account, or fear fuch 
a temptation? You fee, Sir, I am found and 
whole after having beheld the princefs. I have 
converfed with her; I have admired her in the 
higheft degree ; yet I am myfelf ftill, and in my 
duty, and fliall be ever in the fame manner at 
your command." " It is well," replied the 
Prince; " keep yourfelf fo : be ever the fame 
man ; and look to your fair charge carefully, as 
becomes you ; for it may fo happen, in the pre- 
fent fituation of the war, that this beautiful cap- 
tive may ftand us in good ftead." The young 
nobleman then departed to execute his com- 
miffion ; and immediately took fuch care of the 
captive princefs, that flie feemed as perfeftly 
obeyed, and had every thing which belonged to 
her in as great fplendor, as in her own principal 
lity, and in the height of her fortune. He found 
her in every refpeft deferving, and faw in her a 
generofity of foul exceeding even her other 
charms. His ftudies to oblige her, and to foften 
her diftrefs, made her, in return, defirous to ex- 
prefs her gratitude. He foon difcovered the feel- 
ings of her mind ; for {he {hewed, on every oc- 
cafion, a real concern for his intereft ; and when 
he happened to fall ill, {he took fuch tender care 
of him herfelf, and by her ferva^its, that he 

feemed 
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feemed to owe bis recovery entirely to her friend- 
(hip. From thefe beginnings infenfibly, and by 
natural degrees, as ntay eafily be conceived, th^ 
youth fell defperately in love. At firft be oScrei 
not to make the leaft mention of his paffion to the 
princefS) for he fcarce dared to believe it himfetf. 
But time and the encreafing ardour of his paffion 
fubdued his fears, and ihe received his dechtration 
with an unafFe£led trouble, and real concern. She 
reaibned with him as a friend, and endeavoured 
to perfuade him to fubdue fo improper and extra- 
vagant a flame. But in a ihort time he became 
outrageous, and talked to her oS fma. The 
princefs was alarmed by his audacity, and imme- 
diately fent to the jH'ince to implore his protec- 
tion. The prince received the information with 
the appearance of more than ordinary attention^ 
fent inftantly for one of his firft minifters, and 
direded him to return with the princefe's domei^ 
tic, and tell the young nobleman that fffrc§ was 
not to be ufed to fuch a lady ; but that be might 
ufe perfuajion^ if he thought it was proper fo to 
do. The minifter, who was of courfe the inve- 
terate enemy of his prince's favourite, aggrava- 
ted the meifage, inveighed publicly againft the 
young nobleman for the grofihefs of his mifcon- 
du<ft, and even reproached him to his fece with 
having been a traitor to the confidence of his* 
prince, and a difgrace to his nation. The mi- 
nifter. 
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nifter, in Ihort, conveyed the mefiage of his 
mafter in fuch virulent and angry terms, that 
the youth looked on his cafe as defperate^ fell 
into the deepeft melancholy; and prepared hlm« 
felf for that fate which he was confcious he well 
deferved. While he was thus impreffed with 
a fenfe cif his Bpifcondu<3:, and the danger to 
which it had expofed him, the prince commanded 
him to attend a private audience. The youth 
entered the clofet of the Prince covered with the 
dfiepeft confufion. " I find," faid he, " that I 
am now become dreadful to you indeed, ftnce 
you can neither fee me without fhame, nor ima« 
gine me to be without refentment. But away 
with all thefe thoughts from this time forwards. 
I know how much you have fuiFered on this 
Qccafion. I know the power of Lovi ; and am 
no otherways fafe myfelf, than by keeping out 
of the way of Beauty. I alone am to blame ; 
for it was I who unhappily matched you with 
that unequal adver£ury ; who gave you that im- 
pra£Hcable tafk ^ who impofed on you that hard 
adventure, which no one yet was ever ftrong 
enough to accomplifli." *' In this,. Sir, as in all 
elfe," replied the youth, " you exprefs that 
goodnefs whkh is fo natural to you. You have 
cont4>affion, and can allow for human frailties; 
but the reft of mankind will never ceafe to up- 
braid me; nor fliall I ever be forgiven, even 

were 
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were I able ever to forgive myfelf. I am re- 
proached by my neareft friends; and I muft 
be odious to all mankind wherever I am known. 
The leaft punifhment I can think due to me 
is banifhment for ever from your prefence ; for I 
am no longer worthy of being called your 
friend." *' You muft not think of banifhing 
yourfelf for ever," replied the prince: " but 
truft me, if you will retire only for a while, 
I fhall fo order matters, that you fhall return 
with the applaufe even of thofe who are now 
)rour enemies, when they find what a confident- 
blc fervice you fhall have rendered both to them 
and me." Such a hint was fufficient to revive 
the fpirits of the defpairing youth. He was 
tranfported to think that his misfortunes could be 
turned in any way to the advantage of his prince. 
He entered with joy into the fcheme his royal 
friend had contrived for the purpofe of reftoring 
him to his former fame and happinefs, and ap- 
peared eager to depart, and execute the direftions 
that were given to him. *' Can you then," faid 
the prince, " refolve to quit the charming prin- 
cefs ? '' O, Sir," replied the youth, with tears 
in his eyes, '' I am now well fatisfied that I 
have in reality within me two diftinft feparate 
fouls. This leflbn of philofophy I have learnt 
from that villainous fophifter Love ; for it is im-. 
poilible to believe that, having one and the fame 

foul. 
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foul, it fhould be adually both good and bad, 
paffionate for Virtue and Vice, defirous of 
contraries. No 5 there muft of neceffity be two; 
and when the Good Soul prevails, we are 
happy 5 but when the Bad prevails, then we are 
miferable. Such was my cafe. Lately the 111 
Soul was wholly matter, and I was miferable; 
but now the Good prevails, by your affittance, 
and I am plainly a new creature, with quite an« 
other apprehenfion, another reafon, and another 
will.'' 

He who would be matter of his appetites, 
mutt not only avoid temptation, but vigilantly 
rettrain the earliett (hoots of fancy, and dettroy 
the firtt blooms of a warm imagination. It is the 
very nature of confidence to be always in dan- 
ger. To permit the mind to riot in fcenes of 
fancied delights, under an idea that reafon will 
be able to extinguifh the flames of deiire, is 
to nurfe and fotter the fenfual appetites, which, 
when guided by the cool and temperate voice of 
Nature alone, are feldom raifed to an improper 
Jieight. The natural current of the blood, even 
in the warmett conttitutions, and under the moft 
torrid zone, would keep an even temperate courfe, 
were it not accelerated by fuch incentives. 
Youth, indeed, defpifes this fpecies of reafoning, 
and imputes it to the ficknefs of fatiety, or the 

VOL. II. S coldnefs 
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coldnefe of old age. I have, however, in gene- 
ral, obferved, that thofe who feck tbefe incite^ 
ments to what they improperly call Love, pof-* 
fefs a raylefs eye^ a hollow chedc, a palfied 
hand, a pallid countenance ; and thefe fymptoim 
of faded fplendor, and withered ftrength, un* 
queftionably prove that they have not confulted 
Nature in their gay purfuits; for Nature has 
not planted any propenfities in the human frame, 
which lead it to early ruin, or premature decay. 
The blame which is fo unjuftly thrown upon 
temperament and conftitution, belongs to the in- 
dulgence of hlk and clamorous paf&ons, thofe 
which fenf^al &ncie% and talcivious ideas, havf 
raifed to t;he deftruftion of chaftity and healths 

Monastic Institutions produce in thw 
refpeft incalculable mifchiefs. The fexes, whom 
thofe religious prifons feclude from the free wi 
unconfined intercourfea of Society, fuiFer th^ir 
imaginations, to riot without reftraint or difci^ 
pline, in proportion to the violence impofed on 
their afl;i(ms. A thoufiwid boyifli fancies, eagiw 
appetites, and warm defircs, are perpetually play* 
ing truant, and the chaftity of the foul is cor- 
rupted. To effeft the conqueft of the pafllon of 
Love, it is abfolutely necefiary that the evil fug- 
geftions of the imagination fhould be firft filenc- 
ed 'y and he who fucceeds in quellii^ the infur- 

regions 
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r^ions of that turbulent inmate, or in quieting 
it% comgaotipne, atchieves an enterprize at once 
diftcult and glorious. The holy Jerome checjced 
the progreft of many diforderly paffions which 
he found rifing in his br^ft; but the paffion of 
Love reiiftfid all his oppofition, and followed 
him, with encreafmg fury, even into the fright- 
ful cavern to which he retired to implore, in 
humble prayer and iblitary abftradion, the mer- 
cies of his God, Th« Solitude, however remote, 
to which the demoo of fenfuality is admitted, 
is ibon crowded with legions of tormenting 
fiends. John, the anchorite of the defcrts of 
Th€M$^ wifely addreffes his folitary brethren, 
** If there be any among you who in his pride 
** conceives that he has entirely renounced the 
<( devil and his works, he {hould learn that 
'^ it is not fufficieot to have done this merely by 
** his lips, by having refigned his worldly dig- 
^^ nities, and by dividing his poflfeffions among 
^' the poor; for unlefs he has alfo abandon- 
^^ ed his fenfual appetites, his falvation can<- 
*' not be fecure. It is only by purifying our 
'' bofoms from the pernicious influence of this 
'* mafter paffion, that we can ever hope to coun- 
^^ teraA the machinations of Satan, and to guard 
'^ our hearts from his dangerous pradices. Sin 
^^ always introduces itfelf under the guidance of 
*' fome guilty paffion ; fome fond dcfire j fomc 

S 2 *'pleafing 
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'' pleafing inclination, which we willingly in- 
" dulge, and by that means fufFer the enemy 
'' of peace to eftablifh his unruly dominion in 
*' our fouls. Then tranquillity and real happi- 
*' nefs quit their abode in our hearts, and all is 
** uproar and anarchy within. JThis muft be the 
" fate of all who permit an evil fpirit to feat it- 
*' felf on the throne of their hearts, and to fcat- 
*' ter around the poifonous feeds of wild defire and 
** vicious inclinations." But Love once indulge 
ed in bright and rapturous fancies, fills the mind 
with fuch high and tranfporting ideas of fupremc 
blifs, that the powers of reafon are feldom if ever 
capable of making head againfl its fafcinations. 
The hermit and the monk, who, from the nature 
of their fituations, cannot tafle its real charms, 
ought, if it were for that reafon alone, to flifle 
at their birth the earliefl emotions of this in- 
fpiring paffion; for the indulgence of it mufl 
prove fatal to the virtue, and of courfe deflruftive 
to the peace of every reclufe. The impoffibility 
that fuch charafters can liflen with any propriety 
to the di£):ates of this delightful palfion, ihews 
in the flrongeft manner the impolicy and abfur- 
dity of thofe inflitutions to the members of which 
celibacy is enjoined. The happinefs of every 
individual, as well as the civil and religious inte- 
refls of fociety, are befl promoted by inducing 
the endearments of fenfe to improve the fympa- 

thies. 
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thies, tendernefs, and afFeftions of the human 
heart. But thefe bleffings are denied to the foli- 
tary fanatic, who is condemned to endure the 
fuppreffion of his paffions, and prevented from in- 
dulging, without endangering his principles, both 
the defires of fenfe, and the dreams of fancy. 
He cannot form that delightful union of the fexes, 
where fentiments of admiration are encreafed by 
profpefts of perfonal advantage; where private 
enjoyment arifes from a fenfe of mutual merit ; 
and the warmeft beams of love are tempered by 
the refrefliing gales of friendfhip. The groffer 
parts of this innate and glowing paffion can alone 
occupy his fancy j and the fentiments it inflills, 
inilead of refining his defires, and ameliorating 
his affeSions, tend, through the operation of his 
foul and corrupted imagination, to render his 
appetites flill more depraved. He is as ignorant 
of its benefits, as he is of its chafle and dignified 
pleafures ; and totally unacquainted with its fine 
fenfibilities, and varied emotions, his bofom burns 
with the mofl violent rage; his mind wallows 
in images of fenfuality ; and his temper frets 
itfelf, by unjuflly accufing the tempter as the 
author of his mifery. If the luxurious cogi- 
tations of fuch a charafter were diflipated by 
the pleafures and purfuits of bufy life; if the 
violence of his pafEons were checked by laborious 
exercifes ; and if habits of rational fludy enabled 

S 3 him 
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him to vary the Oiniformity of retirement, and to 
iubftitute the excurfions of mental curiofity, smd 
moral reflexions, inftead of that perpetual recur- 
rence of animal defire by which he is infeftcd, 
the danger wc have defcribed would certainly be 
j^educed \ but without fuch aids, his felf-'^enials, 
his penitence, hts prayers, and all the auftere 
difcipline of the monkift and afcetic fchoot will 
be incfFeftual. Celibacy, indeed, inftead of af- 
fifting, as their difciples miftakingly conceive, 
to clear the foul from its earthly impurities, and 
to raife it to divine brightnefs and fublimity, 
drags it down to the bafeft appetites and loweft 
defires. But matrimony, or that fuitable and 
appropriate union of the fexes which prevails 
under different circumftances, according to the 
manner and cuftom of different focieties, leads, 
when properly formed, to the bigheft goal of 
human blifs. 

Hail ! wedded Love^ myfterious law, true fourte 

Of human ofTspring, fole propriety 

In Paradife of all things common elfe: 

By thee adult*rous luft was driven from men 

Among the beftial herds to range; by thee 

Founded in reafon, loyal, }u(t, and pure. 

Relations dear, and all the chara6lers 

Of Father, Son, and Brother, firtt were known* 

Far be it, that I (hould write thee Sin, or blame. 

Or think thee unbefitting holieft place. 

Perpetual fountain of domeflio fweets, 

Whofe 
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Whofe bed is undefird and chafte pronounc'd, 
Prefent or pafl, as Saints and Patriarchs us*d. 
Here Love his golden (hafts employs, here lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 

The mifchievous cflfeftfi which the celibacy 
and folitudc of ittonaftic inftitutions produce on 
that paffion which arifes fofpontaneoufly between 
the fexes in the human heart, will apf^ear un^ 
avoidable, when it is confidered how abfurdly thfe 
founders of thefe religious retreats have frequettt^ 
ly endeavoured to guard againft the danger. The 
partitions which divide the virtues from their' 
oppofite vices are fo (lender and conjoined, thdt 
we fcarcdy reach the limits of the one before we 
enter to a certain degree the confines of the other. 
How ridiculous, therefore, is it to conceive that 
freqirent meditation on forbidden pleafures (hould 
be at all likely to eradicate impure ideas from the 
mind! and yet the Egyptian monaftics were en^ 
joined to have thefe rules continually in their 
Contemplation : First, that their bofoms muft 
remain imagitated by the thoughts of love ; that 
they fliould never permit their fancies to loiter 
on voluptuous images ; that female beauty, in its 
feireft form, and moft glowing charms, ftlould 
be incapable of exciting in their hearts the leaft 
fenfation; and that even during the hours of 
ffleep, their minds (hould continue untainted by 
fuch impure afibftions. The chaftity of thefe 

S 4 folitary 
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folitaiy beings was, on fome occafions, a£hially 
tried by experiment ; but the confequences which 
refulted from fuch irrational difcipline were di- 
reftly the reverfe of thofe it was intended to 
produce. The imagination was vitiated; and 
the inclination rendered fo corrupt, that nei- 
ther the examples nor the precepts of more en- 
lightened ages were able to correft their maa- 
ners, or reclaim them from the machinations of 
the unclean fpirit. Numberlefs, indeed, and 
horrid are the inftances recorded by Ruffinus, 
and other writers, of the perverfions of all fenfe 
and reafon, of all delicacy and refinement, of all 
virtue and true holinefs, which prevailed in the 
afcetic folitudes of every defcription, while the 
nuptial Jiate was held incompatible with the du- 
ties of religion, and the fexes feparated from each 
other, that they might more pioufly, and with 
lefs interruption, follow its didiates. Some of 
the fathers of the church defined female celibacy 
to be the only means of living a chafte and godly 
life amidft the impurities of a finfiil world, and 
of regaining, during the perdition of grofs mor- 
tality, the refemblance of the foul's celeftial 
origin. The holy happy tie of matrimony they 
confidered as a cloak to the indulgence of impure 
defires, and launched their anathepias againft it 
as an hateful inftitution. Even the eloquent and 
pious Chrysostom fays, " that a double pur- 

pofc 
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pofe was intended to be attained by the infti- 
tution of marriage, viz. the propagation of the 
fpecies, and the gratification of fexual affection; 
but that, as population had fufficiently covered 
the face of the earth, the firfl had become no 
Icmger neceiTary; and that it was the duty of 
the fexes rather to conquer their afFeftions by ab- 
ftinence and prayer, than indulge them under fo 
thin a diiguife. The human foul, he admits, 
muflr, in a flate of celibacy, fubfifl under a per- 
petual warfare, and the faculties be in continual 
ferment; but contends, that piety exifls in pro- 
portion to the difficulties which the fufFerer 
furmounts. The holy fathers feem, from the 
whole ftrain of their exhortations and reafon- 
ings, to have confidered female chaflity in a 
very ferious point of view j and there can be no 
doubt but that it is the brighteft jewel and mofl 
becoming ornament of the fex j but thefe reverend 
teachers were fo blinded by their zeal that they 
loft all fight of nature, and miftakingly conceived 
that the Great Creator had planted afFedions in 
our hearts, and paffions in our breafts, only to 
try our tempers in fuppreffing their turbulence, 
rather than to promote our happinefs, and to 
anfwer the ends of his creation, by a fober and 
rational indulgence of them. 



But 
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But Nature will not be argued out of her 
rights* 3 and thefe abfurd dodrines introduce 

into 



♦ It may be of fomc advafita^ to the readets of tfcfs 
worky to hear the featimefits of a fottiid philofbpher 19011 
this fubjea. << The praaice of felf-demal/* iays he, « or 
the forbearance of even lawful pleafures, has been confidered by 
almoft every nation, from the remoteft ages, as the higheft ex- 
altation of human virtue ; and all have agreed to pay refpeft 
and veneration to thofe who abftained from the delights of Ufk, 
even when they did not ccnfure thofe who ei^oy them. The 
general voice of mankind, civil and barbarous, confeifes that 
the mind and body are at variance, and that neither can be made 
happy by its proper gratifications, but at the expence of the 
other ; that a pampered body will darken the mind, aftd an en- 
lightened mind will macerate the body $ and never have failed 
to confer their efteem on thofe who prefer intelle^ to fenfe, who 
controul their lower by their higher faculties, and forget the 
wants and defires of animal life, for rational difqui/itions or 
pious contemplatiohs. The earth has (carcdy a countrjr fe fat 
Advanced towards political regularity as to divide the inha« 
bitants into clafles, where fome orders of men and women sure 
not diftinguifhed by voluntary feverities, and where the reputa* 
tion of their fan^ity is not increafed in proportion tb the rigour 
of their rules, and the esladftefs of their performahce. Whefi 
an opinion to which there is no tem^ptatioi) of iatei^ft fpreadf 
wide, and continues long, it may be reafonably prefvmed to 
have been infufed by nature, and dilated by reafon. It has been 
often obferved, that the fiftions of impofture, and the illufions 
of fancy, foon give way to time and experience ; and that no- 
thing keeps its ground but Tn tjf h. But Truth, wKen it t» re- 
duced to praAice, ealily becomes fubjedt to caprice and imagi- 
nation, and many particular ads will be wrong, though their 
general principles be right. It cannot be denied, that a juft 

conviction 
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into every monaftic inftitution throughout £u« 
rope a private imercourfe, hoftile, from its evil 

example^ 

tonin€t\oTi of the neftrsiiilt fieceflary to be laid apotx the tpt>etitet, 
bat pradueed extnvagint tnd unnatural modes of mortification ; 
and iNSTiTtJTioxS) which, however favourably coniideredy 
will be found to violate Nature without promoting Pi sty. 
But the do^rine of Jelf-detdal is not weakened in itfelf by the 
etrofs of thoie who mifinterpret or mifapply it ; the encroach* 
tMUt ^ ^e appetites ttpon the underibiAding is hourly per<- 
cdved I and the ftate of thofe whom fenfimlitj has enflavedi is 
known to be in the higheft degree defpicable and wretched. 
The dread of fuch fhameful captivity may juftly raife alarms, 
and wifdom will endeaVOur to keep danger at a diftance. By 
timely cautk^n^nd ful)»kitftis vigilance, thofe defires may be tt-^ 
prefled, to \^ich indulgence would foon give abfolute dominion $ 
thofe enemies may be overcome, which, when they have been 
awhile accuftomed to victory, can no longer be refifted. Nothing 
is more fatal to happinefs or virtue, than that confidence which 
iatters us with an opinion of our own ftrength, and, by afluring 
«8 of the power of retreat, precipitates us into hazard. Some 
nay fafcly venture farther than others into the regions of de- 
light, lay tbemfelves more open to the golden ihafts of plea« 
fure, and advance nearer to the refidence of the Syrens ; but he 
that is beft armed with conftancy and reafon, is yet vulnerable 
in one part or other ; and to every man there is a point fixed, be- 
yond whichi if he pafles, he will not eafily return. Jt is certainly 
Inoft wife, as it is flsoft fife, to ftop before he touches the utmoft 
limit, fince every ftepof advance will more and more entice him 
€• go forward, till he fliall at laft enter into the recefleS of 
voluptuouincfti and ikith and defpondcncy clofe the paiTage 
behind h m. To deny early and inJUxiblyf is the only art of 
checking the impetuofity of defire, and of preferving quiet and 
iaoocencf < InCkoceDt gratifications may be fometimes withheld : 

he 
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example, to the interefts both of morality and 
religion. The nuns of the convent of Argent 
teuii^ who chofe Eloisa for their abbefs, were, 
in all probability, influenced in their choice by 
the recolleftion of her former frailty, and their 
knowledge of the prefent ruling paffion of her 
heart : they meant to provide the abbey with a 
fuperior who, if (he were not inclined to pro- 
mote, would feelnodifpolition to interrupt, their 
intrigues. The fa<£l certainly was, that during 
the time Eloisa prefided over the convent, the 
condudi of the nuns was fo extremely licentious, 
that SuGCER, abbot of St. Dennis^ complained 
of their irregularities to pope Honorius in fuch 
a manner, as to induce his holinefs to give the 

abbot 

he that complies with all lawful deiires> will certainly lofe his 
empire over himfelf, and, in time, either fubmit his reafon to 
his wiihes, and think all his defires lawful, or difmiis his reafom 
as troublefome and intrufive, and refolve to fnatch what he may 
happen to wifh, without enquiring about right and wrong. No 
man, whofe appetites are his mafters, can perform the duties of 
his nature with ftri£inefs and regularity. He that would be fu- 
perior to external influences, muft firft become fuperior to his 
own paffions. Upon him who has reduced his fenfes to obe- 
dience, temptation has loft its power } he is then able to attend 
Impartially to Virtue, and to execute her commands without 
hefitation. To fet the mind above the appetites, is the end of 
abftinence, which one of tbt fathers obferves to be not a virtue, 
but the ground-work of virtue. By forbearing to do what may 
be innocently done, we may add hourly new vigour to refolur 
tion, and fecure the power of refiftance when pleafure or inte- 
rcft fliall lend their charms to g\iilt.'* 
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abbot poffeffion of it; and he immediately ex- 
pelled the negligent priorefe and her intriguing 
lifters, and eftablifhed in their place a monaftery 
of his own order. Strong fufpicions may, per- 
haps, prevail againft the virtue and integrity of 
Eloisa*s charadler, from the diflblutenefs which 
exifted in this ibciety ; but fhe was certainly 
not included by name in the articles of accufa- 
tion which the abbot of St, Dennis tranfmitted 
upon this fubje£t to the court of Rome j and 
there is every reafon to believe that thefe irregu- 
larities were carefully concealed from her know- 
ledge. When this lovely viftim was prefented 
with the veily fome perfons, who pitied her youth, 
and admired her beauty, reprefented to her the 
cruel facrifice (he would make of herfelf by ac- 
cepting it ; but (he. immediately exclaimed, in 
the words of Cornelia, after the death of 
PoMPEY THE Great, 

** Oh I my lov'd Lord I our fatal marriage draws 
On thee this doomi and I the guilty caufe : 
Then while thou goeft the extremes of fate to prove, 
1*11 (hare that fate, and expiate thus my love !** 

and accepted the &tal prefent with a conftancy 
not to have been expected in a woman who had 
fo high a tafte for pleafures which (he might ftill 
enjoy. It will, therefore, be ealily conceived, 
that her diftrefs, on being ignominioufly expelled 

from 
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from this retreat was exceeding fevere. She 
applied to Abelard to procure her fome per^ 
manent afylum, where flie might h^ve the op- 
portunity of eftranging hcrfelf from all earthly 
weaknefles and paffions ; and be, by the permit 
fion of the bifhop of Troyesy refigned to her the 
houfe and the chapel of Paraclete, with itB 
appendages, where Ac fettled with a few fitters, 
and became berfelf the foundrefs of a nunnery. 
Of this monaftery fhe continued the fuperior 
until {he died; and whatever her condu£l was 
among the licentious nuns of Argenteuily fhe 
lived fo regular in this her new and laft retreat, 
and conduced herfelf with fuch exemplary pru- 
dence, zeal, and piety, that all her former fail- 
ings were forgot, her character adored by all 
who knew her, and her monaftery in a fhort * 
time enriched with fo great a variety of dona- 
tions, that fhe was celebrated as the ableft culti- 
vator of the virtues of forgivenefs and Chriftian 
charity then exifting. The bifhop of the diftrift 
behaved to her as if fhe had been his own daugh- 
ter ; the neighbouring priors and abbots treated 
her with all the tendemefs and attention of a 
real fitter; and thofe who were dittrefled and 
poor, revered her as their mother. But all her 
cares, and ail her virtues, could not proted her 
againft the returning weaknefs of her heart. 
*' Solitude,'* (ays fhe, ** is infupportable to a 

** mind 
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<^ mind that is ill at ^afe ; its troubles increafe in 
^^ the midft of Alence> and retirement heightens 
^^ them. Since I have been ihut up within 
^ thefe walls, I have done nothing but weep 
<^ for our misfortunes i this cloifter ha& reibui^ 
*' ed with my cries; and, like a wretch con^ 
^^ demned to eternal flavery, I have worn out 
^^ mj days in grief and fij^hing/' 

The itfefiil regvilations impoied by the wiidom 
of St. Bsnsdxct, upon the votaries of n;K>i>aftic 
retirement, were ibon negle^led. Abftinence 
and prayer were fuccoeded by luxury and impiety. 
The revenues of the feveral orders had, by the 
encreaied value of property, become fo great, 
that they were expended in purchaiing a re* 

• miffion of thofe duties which their founders had 
enjoined. The admiffion of the poor laity re* 
lieved the initiated members from the toil of cuU 

-^tivating the demefne lands, and produced a fyftem 
of indolence and lazinefs. They exchanged their 
long fafts, and unfavoury diets, for frequent feafts 
and the richeft repafts j fubftituted indolent pride 
for laborious humility j apd loft entirely their ori- 
ginal piety and virtue. Abelarp, indeed, and 
fome few other abbots of the tenth century, en- 
deavoured to reftore the ancient feverity of dif- 
cipline, but they w;ere reviled and perfecuted with 

the 
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the moft vindidive malice by their contempora- 
ries. The Duke of Brittanv, in order to 
fecure Abelard from the rage with which 
he was purfued for exercifing qualities which 
ought to have procured him admiration and 
efteem, gave him the convent of St. Gildas^ 
as an afylum from their hatred. The high cha- 
ra£i:er which this monaftery comparatively en- 
joyed for regularity and good order, excited a 
hope that he might here find reft from his 
vexations, and confolation for his griefs. But, 
inftead of finding it the feat of wifdom and 
piety, and the manfion of tranquillity, he dif^ 
covered the moft difTolute manners, and aban- 
doned condud, prevailing in every part of the 
convent. His mild and rational attempts to 
reclaim thefe difbrderly brethren, were fo far 
from producing the defired cfFeft upon their 
minds, that it only provoked their rage, and 
gave new edge to their malice. Foiled in their 
endeavours, by confpiracy and calunmy, to dif- 
pofTefs him of his fituation, they attempted, fe- 
veral times, at their common repaflrs, to infufe 
poifon into his victuals ; and at lengthy dreadful 
to relate ! aftually adminiftered, in the facra- 
mental cup, the poifoned chalice to his lips, 
but which he was miraculoufly prevdhted from 
tafting. It is, indeed, impoffible to read the 
defcription he has given of his dreadful fitu- 
4 • ation 
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ation in this wild and favage community, with- 
out ihuddering at the idea how much an irra- 
tional Solitude tend» to corrupt the manners and 
deprave the heart. '' I live," fays he, in his 
letter to Philintus, " in a barbarous country, 
*' the language of which I do not underftand. I 
*' have no converfation, but with the rudeft 
*' people. My walks are on the inacceffible 
*^ fhore of a fea which is perpetually ftormy. 
•* My monks are only known by their diflTolute- 
*' nefs, and living without any rule or order, 
" Ah! Philintus, were you to fee my habi- 
" tation, you would rather think it a flaughter- 
*' houfe than a convent. The doors and walks 
*' are without any ornament, except the heads 
*' of wild boars, the antlers of ftags, the feet 
** of foxes, and the hides of other animalt, which 
" are nailed up againft them. The cells are 
** hung with the (kins of viftims deftroyed in 
** the chace. The monks have not fo much 
*' as a bell to wake them, and are only roufed 
'' from their drowfinefs by the howling of dogs 
*' and the croaking of ravens. Nothing difturbs 
*' their lazinefs or languor, but the rude noifes 
*' of hunting; and their only alternatives are 
*' riot and reft. But I fhould return my thanks 
*' to heaveit if that were their only fault. I 
'' endeavour in vain to recall them to their duty ; 
*' they all combine againft me; and I only ex- 
VOL. II. T « pofc 
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pofe myfelf to continual vexations and dan* 
gers. I imagine I fee every moment a naked 
fword hanging over my head. Sometimes they 
furround me, and load me with the vileft 
abufe; and even when th^y abandon me, 
I am ftili left to my own dreadful and tor- 
menting thoughts/' This fingle example 
would be (ufficient to prove the extraordinary 
dominion which Solitude has over the human 
mind. It is, indeed, unlefs it be managed with 
great good fenfe, the compleat nurfery of mif- 
chief. The mind is without thofe numerous 
incentives to a6tion which are continually occur- 
ring in the bufy world ; and nothing can contri- 
bute to produce irregular and difbrderly paffions 
mofe than the want of fome purfuit by which 
the heart is interefted and the mind employed. 
The minds of idle perfons are always reftlefs j 
their hearts never at perfedi eafe ; their fpirits 
continually on the fret; and their paffions goaded 
to the moft unwarrantable exceis. 

Idlenefs, even in focial life, inflidls the fevereft 
torments on the foul j deftroys the repofe of in- 
dividuals; and, when general, frequently endan- 
gers the fafety of the ftate. Timotheus, an 
Egyptian monk, furnamed AiAOTPOt, or the Caty 
a fhort time after the Eutychian Controverfy, in 
the year 457, felt an ambition to fill the epifcopal 

and 
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and patriarchal chair. The fplenetic reftleflhefs 
which prevailed among the monks in their feveral 
monaftic folitudes, feemed to prefent to his ob« 
ferving eye proper inftruments for the execu- 
tion of his fchenjjQ. He was confcious, from 
his profound knowledge of the human charader, 
that if men who had fo long remained in uneafy 
^d diflTatisHed indolence, could be provoked to ac- 
tivity, their zeal would be as turbulent as their for- 
mer life had been lazy and fupine ^ and that their 
difpoiitions might be eaiily turned to the accom- 
plifliment of his wiflies. The better to effedt 
his purpofe, he cloathed himfelf in a white gar- 
ment, crept filently in the dead of night to the 
cells of his companions, and, through a tul^e, 
which concealed his voice, while it magnified the 
found of it, hailed every monk by his name. 

The found feemed to convey the voice of heaven 

0. 

to the fuperftitious ears of the awakened auditors ; 
and the fagacious and enterprizing trumpeter did 
not fail to announce himfelf as an ambafTador of 
heaven, fent in the name of the Almighty to 
command the monks to aCemble immediately, to 
confult on the moft likely mode of depofing the 
Neftorian heretic Proterus, and of raifing the 
favoured and orthodox Timotheus to the epit 
copal throntf . The idea of being thus eleded tp 
execute this pious rebellion, rouzed all the fleep- 
ing powers of thefe folitary and hitherto idle 

T 2 fanatics; 
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fenatics ; they rofe tumultuoufly at the (acred 
fignal ; proclaimed the Cat as a heaven-eleded 
patriarch 5 folicited him, with friendly violence, 
not to reftife the promifed boon ; and burning 
with all the ardour of expeded fuccefs, marched, 
in a few days, under the banner of the impoftor 
to Alexandria J where they infpired the members 
of other monafteries with their pwn deluiion, 
and created throughout Egypt the wildeft and 
moft tremendous commotions. The populace 
caught the religious frenzy, and joined in vaft 
numbers the monaftic rout. Affifled by this 
defperate rabble, Timotheus proceeded to the 
principal church oi Alexandria', where he was, by 
a preconcerted arrangement, pompoufly received 
by two depofed bifhops, and ordained the Metro- 
politan of the whole Egyptian territory. Pro- 
terus was aftonifhed a£ this fudden irruption, 
and hurled his anathemas with great art and dex- 
terity againft the impious audacity of the obfcure 
monaftic, who had thus dared to depart from the 
humility of his ftation, and to invade with his 
indolent brethren the rights of fovereignty ; but 
being well aware of the fury with which this 
defcription of men generally aft when they are 
once fet in motion, and being informed of the 
vaft multitude by which they had been joined, 
he thought it prudent to quit his palace, and 
to retire to the facred flielter of the chlirch 

of 
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of St. Quirinus. Heathens and barbarians had 
heretofore refpedled this venerable fan£luary; 
but, upon the prefent occaflon, it was incapable of 
giving fafety to its aged refugee. The furious 
troops of the holy impoftor burft with irrefiftible 
violence through the walls of this confecrated 
edifice, and with their daggers drank the blood of 
the innocent Pontiff, even upon that altar the very 
fight of which ought to have paralized the hand 
of guilt. His furrounding and numerous friends, 
particularly fix ecclefiaftics of great eminence, 
learning, and piety, fhared the fate of their un^ 
happy mafter, and were found, when the dread- 
fill maffacre was over, clinging with fondnefs, 
in the arms of death, round his mangled body. 
But it was neceflfary for tlje murderers to calum- 
niate the purity of that life which they had thus 
violently and injviirioijly deftroyed. They ac- 
cordingly dragged the corpfe of this virtuous pa- 
triarch to the mofl public part of the city, and, 
after the groflfeft abufe of his charafter, and 
moft fcandalous mifreprefentation of his conduit, 
hung It on an elevated crofs, and expofed it 
to the brutal infults of the mifguided and deluded 
populace. To compleat this unmanly outrage, 
they at length committed the torn and mangled 
remains of this excellent prelate to the flames, 
and hurled his afhes, amidfl the moft opprobrious 
and infulting epithets, into th^ darkened air 5 

T 3 exclaiming, 
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exclaiming, with horrid imprecations, that the 
mortal part of fuch a wretch was not entitled t6 
the rights of fepulture, or even the tears of 
friends. So furious and undaunted, indeed, were all 
the oriental monks, when once roufed from their 
monaftic lethargy, that even the foldiers of the 
Gr^k emperors cautioufly avoided meeting them 
in the field. The fury by which they were ac- 
tuated was fo blind, that the pious Chrysostom, 
the warmeft and moft zealous advocate for mo- 
naftic inftitutions, trembled at its approach. This 
celebrated father of the church was born in the 
year 344, of one of the firft families of the city 
of Antioch^ and added new luftre to their fame 
by his virtues and his eloquence. Having finifhed 
his ftudies with wonderfiil fuccefs, under Liba- 
Nius, the greateft rhetorician of the age, he de- 
voted himfelf to the ftudy of the law ; but reli- 
gion having planted itfelf deeply in his mind, he 
quitted all fecular concerns, and retired into 
folitude among the mountains in the vicinity of 
the city, where, in dreary caves, he devoted 
two entire years to penitence and prayer. Ill 
health however obliging him to return to Antioch^ 
he began to preach the word, and was foon fol- 
lowed by a hoft of difciples. The life of this 
excellent paftor was an example to his whole 
fiock. He endeavoured to drive away the wolves 
from the folds, and fent miilionaries even into 

Scythioj 
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Scythiaj to convert its inhabitants to Chriftiani- 
%y, * Thefe miffions, and his various charities, 
required either confiderable revenues, or the 
moft rigid economy ; and the holy patriarch was 
contented to live in the extremes of poverty, 
that he might have the better opportunity of re- 
lieving the fufFerings of his fellow creatures. 
The character and condu£l of this virtuous pon- 
tiff foon gained him the hearts of his people, 
and he fet himfelf earneftly to reform the many 
abufes which at this time prevailed at ConJIantU 
nople. The feverity and vehemence, however, 
with which he declaimed againft the pride, the 
luxury, and the rapacity of the great \ the zeal 
with which he endeavoured to reform the vices 
and mifconduft of the clergy \ and the eagernefs 
he difcovered for the converfion of heretics, 
created him a multitude of enemies ; and Eu- 
TROPius, the favourite of the emperor Arca- 
Dius ; Gainas, the tyrant, to whom he had 
refufed protection for the Arians ; Theophilus, 
of Alexandria^ the patron of the Origenijis \ 
and the difciples of Arius, whom he banifhed 
from ConftantinopUj entered into a confpiracy 
againft him; and an occafion foon happened, 
which gave them the opportunity of taking 

T 4 ample 

* Chrysostom was promoted to the archbiihoprick of 
Conftantinople after the death oFNectarius, the fucceffor 
of Gregory Nazianzen. 
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ample vengeance. The intrepid preacher, con- 
vinced that, while he declaimed againft vice 
in general, the peculiar vices which prevailed in 
the court of the emprefs Eudoxia, and the 
perfonal mifcondu£l of the emprefs herfelf, called 
aloud for his fevereft animadverfions, he took 
every opportunity of expofing them to the pub- 
lic abhorrence. The refentment of the court 
encouraged the difcontent of the clergy and 
monks of Conjiantinople!^ who had been very fe- 
verely difcipJined by the zeal of the archbifhop. 
He had condemned from the pulpit the domeftic 
females of the clergy of Conftantinople^ who, 
under the name of fervants or fitters, afforded 
a perpetual occaflon either of fin or of fcandal. 
The filent and folitary afcetics, who had fe- 
cluded ^hemfelves from the world, were entitled 
to the warmeft approbation of Chrysostom ; 
but he defpifed and ftigmatized, as the difgrace 
of their holy profeffion, the crowd of degenerate 
monks, who, from fome unworthy motives of 
pleafure or profit, fo frequently infefted the 
ftreets of the metropolis. To the voice of per- 
fuafion, the archbifhop was obliged to add the 
leflbn of authority; and in his vifitation through 
the Afiatic provinces, he depofed thirteen bifhops 
of Lydia and Phrygta ; and declared that a deep 
corruption of fimony and licentioufnefs had i|i- 
feiled the whole epifcc^al order. Thefe bifhops 

alfo 
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alfo entered into the confederacy above mention- 
ed, and the excellentCHRYSosTOM wasftudioufly 
reprefented as the intolerable tyrant of the £aft- 
ern Church. This ecclefiaftical confpiracy was 
managed by the archbifhop of Alexandria^ who, 
by the invitation of Eudoxia, landed at Con^ 
fiantinople with a ftout body of Egyptian mari- 
ners to encounter the populace, and a train of 
dependent biihops, to fecure, by their voices, a 
majority of a fynod. The fynod was convened 
in the fuburbs of Chalcedony and was called the 
Oak; in which Chrysostom was condemned 
of treafon againft the emprefs ; rudely arrefted, and 
driven into exile ; from whence, however, he was 
in two days recalled ; but, upon a repetition of his 
imputed offences, was again banifhed to the re- 
mote and defolate town of Cucufus^ among the 
ridges oi Mount Taurus^ in the Lejfer Armenia. 
On his way to this place, he was detained by 
ficknefs at Cefarea^ and at length confined to 
his bed. The bifhop of Cefarea^ who had long 
entertained a fecret enmity againfl him, unmoved 
by his fidlen fortunes and hclplefs ftatc, ftirredup 
the lazy monks of the furrounding monaflerics 
to vengeance againft him. The fury with which 
they iflued from their refpeftive cells was incre- 
dible j like the fleeptng powder of the prefent 
age, they burft into immediate conflagration and 
explofion at the touch of that hand by which 

they 
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tbey were fired, and direfbing their heated ani- 
mofity againft the dying Chrysostom, fur- 
roimded his houfe, and threatened, that if he 
did not immediately d^port^ they would involve 
it in flames, and' bury him in its ruins. The 
foldief s- of the garrifon were called out to proteft 
the life of this virtuous ecclefiaftic; and, oa 
their arrival at the fcene of aftion, very cour- 
teoufly requefted the enraged monks to be quiet, 
and depart; but the requeft was treated with 
contempt and defiance; and it was by the humane 
refolution of Chrysostom himfelf that this 
tumult was quelled; for, rather than the blood 
of his fellow creatures fhould be ihed on his 
account, he defired a litter might be procured, 
mto which, in his almofl expiring flate. he was 
roughly laid, and, by his departure from the city, 
efcaped the fury which thus affailed his life.* 

It 



* Chrysostom arrived at die. place of his confinement; 
** and the three years,*' fays Mt. Gibbon, <* which he (pent 
at Cucufus, and the neighbouring town of Araboffusy were the 
laft and moft glorious of his life. His character was confecrated 
by abfence and perfecution j the faults of his adminiftration 
were no longer remembered, but every tongue repeated the 
praifes of his genius and virtue ; and the refpe^able attention 
of the Chriftian world was fixed on a defert fpoC among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that folitude the archbiihop, whofe 
a^ive mind was invigorated by misfortunes, maintained a ftri^ 
and frequent correfpondence with the moft diftant provinces ; 

exhorted 
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It is evident, from thefe fkifts, that the irrational 
Solitude of monaftic inftitutioiis, particularly 
that which prevailed in the early ages of Chrif- 
tianity in the Eaftern jarts of the- converted 
world, inftead of rendering the votaries of it 
mild, complacent, and humane, filled their minds 
with the wildeft notions, and the moft uncha* 

ritable 

exbortei the feparate congregations of his faithfBl adherents to 
perfevere in their allegiance 3 urged the deftru£tion of the tem- 
ples of Pbeniciay and the extirpation of the herefy in the JJle of 
Cyprui ; extended his paftoral care to the miiTions of Perjia and 
Scytbia\ negociated, by his ambalfadora, with the Roman Pon- 
tiff and the empercnr Honor lu s ; and boldly appealed, from a 
partial fynod, to the fupreme tribunal of a free and general 
council. The mind of the illuftrious exile was ftill independ- 
ent ; but his captive body was expofed to the revenge of the 
oppreflbrs, who continued to abufe the name and authority of 
Ar CADI vs. An order was difpatched for the inftant removal 
ofCHRYsosTOM to (he extreme diefert oi Pityus'y and hit 
guards fo faithfully obeyed the cruel inftrudions, that, before 
he reached the fea-coaft of the Euxine, he expired at Comana^ 
in Pontus, in the iixtieth year of his age. The fuccecding 
generation acknowledged his innocence and merit. The arch« 
biihops of the Eaft, who might bliifli that their predeceiTors 
had been the enemies of Chrtsostom, were gradually dif- 
pofed, by the firmnefs of the Roman Pontiff, to reftore the 
honours of that venerable name. At the pious folicitation of 
the clergy and people of Conftantinople, his relics, thirty yeart 
after his death, were tranfported from their obfcure fepulchre to 
the royal city. The emperor Theodosius advanced to receive 
them as far as ChaUedon^ and falling proftrate on the coffin, im- 
plored, in the name of his guilty parents, Ar cadi us and 
BuDOXiA, the forgivenefs of the injured faint.** 
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ritable and acrimonious pai&ons, and foftered in 
their hearts the moft dangerous and deftruftive 
vices. It is truly faid, by a very elegant writer, 
and profound obferver of men and manners, that 
monaftic inftitutions unavoidably contraft and 
fetter the human mind ; that the partial attach- 
ment of A Monk to the interefts of his Order, 
"Which is often incompatible with that of other 
citizens, the habit of implicit obedience to the 
will of a fuperior, together with the frequent 
return of the wearifome and frivolous duties of 
the cloifter, debafe his faculties, and extinguish 
that generofity of fentiment and fpirit, which 
qualifies men for thinking and feeling juftly with 
refpeft to what is proper in life and conduct ; and 
that Father Paul, oi Venice^ was, perhaps, 
the only perfon educated in a cloifter, that ever 
was altogether fuperior to its prejudices, or who 
viewed the tranfaflions of men, and reafoned 
concerned the interefts of fociety, with the en- 
larged fentiments of a philofopher, with the 
difcernment of a man converfant in affairs, and 
with the liberality of a gentleman; Depraved, 
however, as this order of men has ever been, 
it was to their prayers and maffes that all the 
princes and potentates of more than half the dis- 
covered regions of the earth confided their falva- 
tion, and expefted, from their interceffion, divine 
favour from the Fountain of all Goodnefs and 

Truth. 
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Truth. But the fears which thefe artful and in- 
triguing eccleliaftics raifed in the weak or guilty 
minds of their contemporaries, inftead of being 
quieted by the conciliatory and comforting doc- 
trines of the Gofpel of Chrift, were converted to 
the purpofes of their own fordid avarice, andma^ 
fubfervient to the enjoyment of their vices, and 
the advancement of their power. They incul- 
cated the notion, that the fureft paflport to eter- 
nal blifs was to overwhelm them with riches, and 
to indulge them with extraordinary privileges ; 
and every haughty noble, or defpotic fovereign, 
who was anxious to gratify his own wanton 
pleafures, and capricious vices, at the expence 
of his peoples' profperity and happinels, endea- 
voured to reconcile himfelf to his offended God, 
by bribing thefe atnbitious and greedy monaftics, 
to grant them abfolution for their deepeft crimes.* 
Their hiftory exhibits, in full view, the melan- 
choly truth, that their hearts were corrupted by 
the .worft pafEons that difgrace humanity, and that 
the difcipline of the convent was feldom produc- 
tive 

♦ A book, under the German title of Romijcbe CauzeleytaxCf 
which was publifhed at Cologne In the year 1515, givesa long lift 
of the feveral offences and crimes for which abfolution mighty 
for a valuable confideration, be purchafedof the HoIyPontiBv 
In this black catalogue of human depravity, it appears that 
the murder of a brother, lifter, hufband, wife, or parent, the 
violation of female chaftity, and the fin of fornication, were 
pardoned upon very cafy terms. 
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tive of a fingle virtue. Enthuflafts, indeed, of 
every defcription, whofe fenriments aiid feelings 
are continually at war with the diAates of na- 
ture, and who renounce all the pleaflng fympa- 
thies, genlie endearments, kind conne6Hons, 
and rational enjoyments of life, are not likely to 
entertain any great anxiety for the interefts or 
happinefs of others, or to feel the leaft commi- 
feration for their forrows. Occupied by fordid 
and felfifli purfuits, they muft hate and defpife a 
fociety, to the lively enjoyments of which they 
look back with fuch keen regret. When the 
mind, alas ! has numbed Its fenfe of focial 
joys, and become a ftranger to the delightful 
charms of fweet domeflic love ; when all affec- 
tion for the world and its concerns has been 
ftudioufly expelled from the bofom, and no 
kind feeling or focial inclination fuffered to fill 
the vacant heart ; when man has feparated him- 
felf from his fpecies, and has not united his foul 
with his Creator, he has lofl all power of being 
happy himfelf, or of communicating happinefs 
to others. 

The bifhops exceeded the inferior clergy in 
every kind of profligacy as much as in opulence 
and power ; and, of courfe, their fuperintend- 
ing and vifatorial authority was not exerted to 
leffen or reflrain the prevalence of thofe vices 
4 which 
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whidh their evil example contcibuted fo greatljr 
to encreafe. Time and chance fometimes produce 
extroardinary events ; and if a really pious, vi- 
gilant, and auftere prelate arofe amidfl the gene- 
ral diffolutenefs of the age, his finfle eflFortsto 
reclaim thefe folitary ecclefiaftics was feldom at- 
tended vrith fuccefs. Thefe Fathers, indeed, 
frequently fcrutiniwd with great minutenefs itkto 
the praftices of the convents ; and as they were 
not fo able to dete6l the guilt of incontinency, 
as fome philofophers of the prefent age pretend 
to be, by the lines and features of the face, 
they proceeded upon evidence lefs delicate, per^ 
haps, but certainly more demonftrative and un^ 
erring. 

The celebrated Boccace has, by his witty 
and ingenious tales, very feverely fatirized the 
licentioufnefs and immorality which prevailed 
during his time in the Italian monafteries; but, 
by expofing the fcandalous lives, and lalhing the 
vices, of the monks, nuns, and other orders «tf 
the Catholic clergy, he has been decried as a 
contemner of religion, and as an eneniy to true 
piety. Contemporary hiftorians have alfo de- 
livered the moft difgufting accounts of th^ir in- 
temperance and debauchery. , The frailty, in- 
deed, of the female monaftics was even an arti- 
cle of regular taxation i and the Holy Father did 

not 
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not difdain to fill his coffers with the price of 
their impurities. The frail nun, whether fhe 
had become immured within a convent, or ftill 
/refided without its walls, might redeem her loft 
honour, aqd be reinftated in her former dignity 
and virtue, for a few ducats. This fcandalous 
traffic was carried to an extent that foon deftroy- 
ed all fenfe of morality, and heightened the hue 
of vice. Ambrosius, bifhop of Camadoli^ a 
prelate of extraordinary virtue, vifited various 
convents in his diocefe, but, in infpe£ling their 
proceedings, he found no traces of virtue, or 
even of decency, remaining in any one of them ; 
nor was he able, with* all the fagacity he exer- 
cifed on the fubjeft, to re-infufe the fmalleft 
particle of thefe qualities into the degenerated 
minds of the fifterhood. 

The reform of the nunneries was the firft flep 
that diftinguilhed the government of Sextus 
THE Fourth, after he afcended the papal throne, 
at the clofe of the fifteenth century. Bossus, 
a celebrated canon, of the ftrifteft principles, 
and moft inflexible difpofition, was the agent 
fele£ted by his holihefs for this arduous atchiev- 
ment. The Genoefe convents, where the nuns 
lived in open defiance of all the rules of decency 
and precepts of religion, were the firft objects of 
his attention. The orations which he publicly 

uttered 
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uttcrod firom the pulpit, as well as the private }ec<« 
tures aad cxhaitations which he dellvetdd t6 the 
mins from the confeffiDniil chair, were fine mo- 
dels not only of his zoai and .probity, but of his 
literature and eloquence. They hrcfthed, in 
the moft impreffire taannery thd true (^int of 
Chfiftian purity ; but bis glowing rqfHrefent^tion^ 
of the bright .beauties erf Virtue^ aild the dark 
deformities of Vice, ande little impreffiorl upo6 
their corrupled hearts. Defpiiuig the open ca- 
htmni^ of the envious, and the ftcre^; hoftilities 
of the guiky, be proceeded, in fpite of all diC* 
coutagetoent and oppofition, ki his highly heu 
nouf able pur6tlt j and at length, by his wiftlom 
and affiduity, beheld the faireft profpeS^s of fiK> 
cefs daily opening to his view. The rays of 
hope, however, had fcarcely beamed upon his 
cndeavottfSy when they were inlmtdiateiy over- 
clouded by difappoihtment. The arm of magif^ 
tracy, which he had wifely called upon to aid 
the accocnpliflunent of his defign, was enervated 
by the vmality of its hand ; and the incorrigible 
cbjeSts of bis foHcitude having freed tbemfelves 
by bribery from the terror of the civil power^ con-i 
temned the f efbrmer's denondations of eternal 
vengeance hereafter, and relap&d into their for-* 
mer Kceittiouiheft and depravity. A few, indeed, 
among die great namber of nuns who inhabited 
thefe gtfilty convents, were converted by the forte 
vot. 11. U of 
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of his eloquent remonftrances, and became ajfter- 
wards highly exemplary by the virtue and 
piety of their lives ; but the reft abandoned 
themfelves to their impious courfes; and, though 
more vigorous methods were, in a Ihort time, 
adopted againft the refractory monaftics, they 
fet all attempts to reform them at defiance. The 
modes, perhaps, in which their vices were in- 
dulged, changed with the charader of the age; 
and as manners grew more refined, the grofs and 
ihameful indulgences of the monks and nuns 
were changed into a more elegant and decent 
ftyle of enjoyment. Fafhion might render them 
more prudent and referved in their intrigues ; 
but their paffions were not lefs vicious, nor their 
difpofitions lefs corrupt. 

The diforderly manners of thefe folitary devo- 
tees were among the principal caufes that pro- 
duced the Reformation. There is a point 
beyond which even depravity cannot go in cor- 
rupting the manners of the age. The number 
and power of the monaftics, or, as they were at 
that time called, the Regular Clergy^ was cer- 
tainly great, and their refiftance to the approaches 
of reformation obftinate ; but the temper of the 
times had changed, and the glorious and bene- 
ficial event was at length accompliihed. The 
Catholics viewed the difmcmbermcnt of their 

church 
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church as a fetal ftroke to their intereft and 
power; but it has fince been confeflfed, by every 
candid and rational member of this commu- 
nion, to be an event which has contributed to 
advance morals to a higher degree of perfeflrion 
than they had ever before attained fince the in- 
troduiSHon of Chriftianity, and to reftore the 
difcipline of the church to fome portion of its 
original purity. 

The pure fpirit of the Gofpel of Chrift breathes 
forth a holy religion, founded on meeknefs, cha- 
rity, kindnefs, and brotherly love; but fena- 
ticifm, when joined to a fyftematic and irrational 
fblitude, only produces the rank and poifonous 
fruits we have already defcribed. The trivial, que- 
rulous, and intolerant fuperftitions, which during 
fo many ages eclipfed the reafon and morals of 
mankind, and obfcured, in clouds of luft and 
cruelty, the bright rays of evangelical truth, were 
the fad effeSs of irrational folitude. The beft 
afFeftions of nature were perverted or fuppreffed ; 
all the gentle offices of humanity were neglefted ; 
moral fentiment defpifed; and the angel voice of 
Piety unheard, or converted into the violent 
vociferations of hatred, and the cries of perfecu- 
tion. The loud clangors of pretended ortho- 
doxy refounded with fanguinary hoftilities from 
fhore to fhore ; the earth was deluged with the 

U 2 blood 
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blood of thofe who dared to deny, or even to 
doubt, the abfurd and idle dogmas which the 
monks every where invented; and their horrid 
barbarities were attempted to be juftified by pro- 
pagating the notion, that feverity with heretics 
was the only mode of preferving the true £uth. 
Oh, how blind is human folly! how obdurate 
are hearts vitiated by pride! How can that be 
the true faith which tears afunder every fociai 
tie, annihilates all the feelings of nature, places 
cruelty and horror on the throne of humanity 
and love, and fcatters ferocious fiiry and infatia^ 
ble hatred through the pzths of life i But we 
may now indulge a pleafmg hope that the period 
is at hand, when the facred Temple of Reli-- 
GioN, purified by the labours of learned and 
truly pious men> from the foul flains with which 
ianaticifm and ambition have fb long defaced it^ 
ihall be reftored to its own divine fin^licity^ 
and only the voice oS gentlenefs, of love, of 
peace, of Virtue, and of godlinefs, be heard 
within its walls. Then will every Chriflian be 
truly taught the only means by which h^ days 
may be ufeful and his life happy ; and Catholics, 
Lutherans, Calvinifls, Protefbuits, and every 
really religious clafs of men, will unite in ads 
of isflcere benevolence and univerfal peace. Na 
auflere, gloomy, and difpiriting duties, no irra« 
tional penances and unnatural mortifications, will 

be 
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be enjoined ; no intolerant cruelties be inflifted ; 
no unfocial inftitutions eftabliflied; no rites of 
folitary felfifhnefs be required; but Reason and 
Religion in divine perfb^lion will reafTume 
their reigns ; an unaflFefted and fincere devotion 
will occupy every mind ; the Almighty will be 
worfhipped in fpirit and in truth ; and we (hall 
be convinced that " The wicked are like the 
*' troubled fea when it cannot reft j but that the 
** work of righteoufncfs is- peace; and the effeft 
*' of righteoufnefs,* quietude and affiirance for 
'' ever." To efFeft this, a rational retirement 
from the tumults of the world will be occafion- 
ally neceflary, in order to commune with our own 
hearts^ and he Jiill^ and to difpofe our minds to 
fuch a train of thinking, as fhall prepare us, 
when the giddy whirl of life is finiflied, for the 
fociety of more exalted fpirits. 

Oh f would mankind but make fair ^ruth their guide, 
And force the helm from Prejudice and Pride, 
Were once thefe maxims fix d, that God's our friend, 
Virtue our good, and Happiness our end. 
How foon muft reafon o'er the world prevail. 
And ErrsTi frauds and Suferflttion fail ! 
None would hereafter, then, with groundlefs fear, 
Defcribe the Almighty cruel and fevere; 
Predeftinating fome, without pretence. 
To heaven ; and fome to hell for no offence ; 
Inflidling endlefs pains for tranHent crimes. 
And favouring fe6ls or nations, men or times. 

U 3 To 
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To pleafe him, none nould foolilhly forbear 
Or food or reft, or itch in Aiirts of hair; 
Or deem it merit to believe, or teach. 
What Reafon contradicts, or cannot reach; 
None would fierce Zeal for Piety miftalce. 
Or Malice, for whaiever tenet's fake. 
Or think falvation to one fed confin'd. 
And heaven too narrow to contain mankind : 
No more would brutal rage Sfiiirb our peace. 
But envy, hatred, war, and difcord ceafe } 
Our own and others' good each hour employ. 
And all things fmile with univerfal joy. 
Fair Virtwk then, whh pure Rblicioh join'd. 
Would regulate and blefs the human mind, 
And man be what his Maker firft defign'd. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

OF THE DANGER OF IDLENESS 
IN SOLITUDE 

IDLENESS is truly faid to be the root of all 
evil; and Solitude certainly encourages in 
the generality of its votaries this baneful dif- 
pofition. Nature has fo framed the character 
of man, that his happinefs eflentially depends 
on his paiSons being properly interefted, his 
imagination bufled, and his faculties employed ; 
but thefe engagements are feldom found in the 
vacant fcenes and tedious hours of retirement 
from the world, except by thofe who have ac- 
quired the great and happy art of furnifliing 
their own amufements: an art which, as we 
have already fhewn, can never be learnt in the 
irrational iblitude of caves gnd cells. 

The idlenefs which folitude is fo apt to in- 
duce, is dangerous in proportion to the natural 
ftrength, aftivity, and fpirit of the mind; for it 
is obferved, that the higheft charaSers are fre- 
quently goaded by that reftleflhefs which accom- 
panies leifure, to afts of the wildeft outrage and 
greateft enormity. The ancient legiflators were 

U 4 fo 
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jTo confcious that indolence, whether indulged in 
Solitude or in Society, is the nurfe of civil com- 
motion, and the chief inftigator of moral tur- 
pitude, that they wifely framed their laws to 
prevent its exiftence, SotON ol>f<^rving that 
the city was filled with perfons who affembled 
from all parts on account of the great fecurity 
in which people liv^d in Attica, that the 
country withal was poor and barren> and lieing 
confcioui that merchants, who traiHc by fea, do 
not ufe to tranfport their goods where they can 
have nothing in exchange, turned the attention 
of the citizens to manufa(3ures ; and for this 
purpofe mzde a law, that he who was three 
times convifted of idlenefs, Oiould be deemed 
infamous ; that no fon (hould be obliged to main* 
tain his father if he had not taught him a trade i 
that trades ihould be accounted hnourabJe ; and 
that the council of the Areopagus ihould examine 
into every man's means of living, and chaftif^ 
the idle with the greateft feverity. Draco 
conceived it fo neceflary to prevent the preva- 
kncy of a vice to whi^h man is by nature 
prone, and which is fo deftru<Sive to his cha- 
ra£ler, and ruinous to his manners, that he pu- 
niflied idlenefs with death. The tyrant P|Si^ 
STRATUS, as Theophra8TU$ relates, was fo 
convinced, of the importance of preventing idle* 
ne/s among bis fubjei^f^ thathe'tDft^e a law 

againft 



againft it, which produced at once induftry ia 
the country, and tranquillity in the city. Pbrj^ 
CLis, who, in order to relieve Athens from a 
number of lazy citijsens, whofe lives were nei- 
ther employed in virtuous actions, nor guarded 
from guilt by habits of induftry, planted colonies 
in Cherfonefus^ Naxos^ Andros^ Thrace^ and even 
in Italy ^ and fent them thither \ for this fagacious 
ftatefmen faw the danger of indulging this grow* 
ing vice, and wifely took precautions to prevent 
jt. Nothing, indeed, contributes more eflen-* 
tially to the tranquillity of a nation, and to the 
peaceful demeanour of its inhabitants, than tho(c 
artificial wants which luxury introduces ; for bj 
creating a demand for the fafhionable articles, 
they engage the attention, and employ the hands, 
of a multitude of manu£suf)urers and artificers, 
who, if they were left in that reftlefs indolence 
which the want of work creates, would ccrtaio^ 
ly be unhappy themfelv^, and in all probability 
would be fomenting mifcbief in the minda of 
others. To fufpend, only for one week, the 
vaft multitudes that are employed in the feveral 
mechanical trades and manufactories in Grmt 
Britain J would be to run the rifque of involving 
the metropolis of that great, flourifhing and 
powerful country once more in flames ; for it 
would be converting the populace into an aptly 
difpofed train of combuftible matter, which be* 

ing 
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ing kindled by the leaft fpark of accidental 
enthufiafm, by the heat of political fa<3ion, or, 
indeed, by their own internal fermentation, 
would explode into the moft flagrant enormities. 
Nature, it is faid, abhors a vacuum \ and this 
old Peripatetic principle may be properly ap- 
plied to the intelled, which will embrace any 
thing, however abfurd or criminal, rather than 
be wholly without an objeft. The lame author 
alfo obferves, that every man may date the pre« 
dominance of thofe defires that difturb his life, 
and contaminate his confcience, from fome un- 
happy hour when too much leifure expofed him 
to their incurlions ; for that he has lived with lit^ 
tie obfervation, either on himfelf or others, who 
does not know, that to be idle is to be vicious, 
" Many writers of eminence in phyfic,'* con- 
tinues this eminent writer, whofe works not 
only difclofe his general acquaintance with life 
and manners, but a profound knowledge of human 
nature, ^^ have laid out their diligence upon the 
confederation of thofe diftempers to which men 
are expofed by particular ftates of life, and very 
learned treatifes have been produced upon the 
maladies of the camp, the fea, and the mines. 
There are, indeed, few employments which a 
man accuftomed to academical enquiries, and 
medical refinements, would not find reafon fbr 
declining as dangerous to health, did not his 

learning 
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lesirning or experience inform him, that almoft 
every occupation, however inconvenient or for- 
midable, is happier and fafer than a life of Jloth* - 
The neceffity of action is not only demonftrable 
from the fabric of the body, but evident from 
obfervation of the univerfal praftice of mankind; 
who, for the prefervation of health^ in thofe 
whofe rank or wealth exempts them from the 
neceffity of lucrative labours, have invented 
fports and diverfions, though not of equal ufe to 
the world with manual trades, yet of equal fa- 
tigue to thofe who praftife them, and differing 
only from the drudgery of the hufbandman or 
manufefturer, as they are aSs of choice, and 
therefore performed without the painful fenfe of 
compulfion. The huntfman rifes early, purfues 
his game through all the dangers and obftruftions 
of the chace, fwims rivers, and fcales precipices, 
till he returns home no lefs harrafTed than the 
foldier, and has, perhaps, fometimes incurred as 
great hazard of wounds and death : yet he has no 
motive to excite his ardour ; he is neither fubjeft 
to the command of a general, nor dreads the 
penalties of neglefl: or difobedience : he has nei- 
ther profits nor honours to expe£l from his perils 
and conquefls; but afts without the hope of 
mural or civic garlands, and muft content him- 
felf with the praife of his tenants and compa- 
nions. But fuch is the conflitution of Man, 

that 
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that labour is its own reward; uor will any ex- 
ternal incitements be requifite, if it be confidered 
bow much happinefs is gained, and how much 
mifery efcaped, by frequent and violent agitation 
of the body, Eafe is the moft that can be hoped 
from a fedentary and inaftive habit ; but eafe is a 
mere neutral ftate between pain and pleafure. 
The dance of fpirits, the bound of vigour, resu 
dinefs of enterprize, and defiance of fatigue, are 
referved for him that braces his nerves, and har- 
dens his fibres $ that keeps his limbs pliant with 
motion; and, by frequent expofure, fortifies his 
frame againft the common accidents of cold and 
heat. With eafe, however, if it could be fe- 
cured, many would be content; but nothing 
terreftrial can be kept at a ftand. Ease, if it 
is not rifing into pleafure, will be fettling into 
pain; and whatever hopes the dreams of fpecula^ 
tion may fuggeft, of obferving the proportion 
between retirement and labour, and keeping the 
body in a healthy ftate by fupplies exa&ly equal 
to its weight, we know that, in effect, the vital 
powers, unexcited by motion, grow gradually 
languid, decay, and die. It is neceffary to that 
perfeftion of which our prefent ftate is capable, 
that the mind and body (hould both be kept in 
a£lion ; that neither the faculties of the one nor 
the other fhould be fuffered to grow lax or torpid 
for want of ufe j that neither health can be pur* 

chafed 
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chafed by voluntary fubmii&on to ignorance, nor 
knowledge cultivated at the expence of that 
health, which muft enable it either to give plea* 
fure to its poflefTor, or affiftance to others. It i$ 
too frequently the pride of ftudcnts, to defpife 
thofe amufements which give to the reft of imn^ 
kind ftrength of limbs and chearfulnefs of heart*. 
Solitude and contemplaticm are, indeed, feldom 
confiftent with fuch ikill in common exercifes or 
fpofts, as is necefiary to make them pra^ifed 
with delight ; and no man is willing to do that 
of which the neceffity is not preffing, when he 
knows that his aukwardnefs but makes him ridi- 
culous* I have always admired the wifdom of 
thofe by whom our female education was infti- 
tuted, for having contrived that every woman, of 
whatever condition, (hould be taught fome arts of 
manuiadure, by which the vacuities of reclufe 
and domeftic leifure may be filled up. Thefe 
arts are more necefTary, as the weaknefs of their 
fex, and the general fyftem of life, debar. ladies 
from many employments which, by diverfifying 
the circumftances of men, preferve them from 
being cankered by the rwft of their own thoughts. 
I know not how much of the virtue and happi- 
nefs of the world may be the confequence of this 
judicious regulation. Perhaps the moft powerful 
fancy might be unable to figure the confufion and 
flaughteir that would be produced by fo many 

piercing 
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piercing eyes, and vivid underftandings, turned 
loofe upon mankind, Vith no other bufinefs than 
to fparkle and intrigue, to perplex and to deftroy. 
For my own part, whenever chance brings 
within my obfervation a knot of mifks bufy at 
their needles, I conftder myfelf as in the 
School of Virtue; and though I have no 
extraordinary (kill in plain- work or embroidery, 
look upon their operations with as much fatisfac- 
tion as their governefs, becaufe I regard them as 
providing a fecurity againft the nioft dangerous 
enfnarers of the foul, by enabling them to exclude 
Idlenefs from their folitary moments, and with 
Idlenefs, her attendant train of paffions, fancies, 
chimeras, fears, forrows, and defires. Ovid 
and Cervantes will inform them that Love has 
no power but on thofe whom he catches un- 
employed: and Hector, in the Iliad^ when he 
fees Andromache overwhelmed with tears, 
fends her for confolation to the loom and the 
diftaff.*" Certain it is, that wild wifhes, and 

vain 

• 

* Andromacri ! my fours far better part. 
Why with untimely forrows heaves thy heart ? 
*Till fate condemns me to the filent tomb^ 
No hoftile hand can antedate my doom. 
FixM is the term to all the race of earth , 
And fuch the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then refift, no flight can fave ^ 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No 
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vain imaginations, never take fuch firm poffeffion 
of the mind, as when it is found empty and un- 
employed* 

Idleness, indeed, was the fpreading root 
from which all the vices and crimes of the ori- 
ental nuns fo luxuriantly branched. Few of 
them had any tafte for fcience, or were enabled, 
by the habits either of refleftion or induftry, to 
charm away the tedioufnefs of Solitude, or to 
relieve that wearinefs which muft neceflarily ac- 
company their abftra£ted fituation. The talents 
with which nature had endowed them were un- 
cultivated ; the glimmering lights of reafon were 
obfcured by a blind and headlong zeal ; and their 
tempers foured by the circumftances of their for- 
lorn condition. Certain it is, that the only 
means of avoiding unhappinefs and mifery in 
Solitude, and perhaps in Society alfo, is to keep 

the 

No more— but haften to thy talk at home ; 
There guide the fpindle, and dire& the loom : 
Me Glory fummons to the martial fcene ; 
The field of combat is the fphere of men. 
Where heroes war the foremofl place I claim : 
The firft in danger, as the firfl in fame. 
Thus having faid, the glorious chief refumes 
His tow*ry helmet, black with fhading plumes. 
His princefs parts with a prophetic figh ; 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That ftreamM at every look ; then moving flow. 
Sought her own palacci and indulged her woe. 

4 
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the mind eontimially cngagcil in^ or occupied 
by, fome laudable [nirfuit. The earlieft profef- 
fors of a life of Solitude, although they removed 
themretves far from the haunts of men, among 
" caverns deep" and ** deferts idle," where 
nature denied her fons the moft commwi 6f her 
bleffings, employed themfclvcs in endeayouring ' 
lo cultivate the rude and barren foil during thoJe 
intervals in which they were not occupied in the 
ordinary labours of religion; and even thofc 
whofe extraordinary fanflity confined them the 
whole day to their cells, found the neceffity 
of filling up their leifure, by exerciiing the ma- 
nual arts for which they were rcfpeiJlively fuited. 
The rules, indeed, which were originally efta* 
blillied in moft of the convents, ordained that the 
time and attention of a monk fliould never be for 
a moment vacant or unemployed ; but this excel- 
lent precept was loon rendered obfolete; and the 
fad confequences which refulted from its non- 
obfervance we have already, in Caa» degree, 
defcribed. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

THE anxiety with which I have endeavoured 
to defcribe the advantages and the 
DISADVANTAGES which, under particular cir- 
cumftances, and in particular fituations, are likely 
to be experienced by thofe who devote themfelves 
to folitary retirement, may, perhaps, occafion me 
to be viewed by fome as its romantic panegyrift, 
and by others as its uncandid cenfor. I fliall, 
therefore, endeavour, in this concluding chapter, 
to prevent a mifconftrudion of my opinion, by 
explicitly declaring the inferences -which ought 
in fairnefs to be drawn from what I have faid. 

The advocates for a life of iminterrupted 
Society will, in all probability, accufe me of 
being a morofe and gloomy philofopher ; an in- 
veterate enemy to focial intercourfe j who, by 
recommending a melancholy and fullen feclufion, 
and interdi£ting mankind from enjoying the plea« 
fures of life, would four their tempers, fubdue 
their afFeflions, annihilate the beft feelings of 
the heart, pervert the noble faculty of reafon, 
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and thereby once more plunge the world into 
that dark abyfs of barbarifm, from which it has 
been fo happily refcued by the eftablifhinent and 
civilization of Ibciety. 

The advocates fop a bfe of continual Soli- 
tude will moft probably, on the other hand, ac- 
oufe me of a d^fign ta deprive the ipeciea qf omo 
of tbe moft fl^diins^ wA fatis&£U>ry delightSy^ 
hy ^^^citiAg an unji^ft antipathy, raifing an utk* 
fi^mvied alarm, depreciatijug the uf^^ and aggra^ 
yating th^ abufbs, of Sotf.iTVi>£ s and by tbefet 

* 9lit the ug]|t o£ in4uJtjin& tl^ia delight^ cyoii fupppAns It 
to exift, is df n^d Ky a yery able philofogher. *^ Some qF tho(e 
l^ges,^ fays he, ** that have exercifed their abilities in the en- 
quiry after the fu^eme good, have been of opinion, that the 
liigbefl: degree of eajthJy happioets m qukt; a. ^alxs. repolb 
both o£ npiod and ^od^,, ^n4i^EtiH^ed»l»yth^ fi^tof foUy,^ or tb^ 
noife of bufinefs, the tumults of public commotion, or the 
9j;itations of private intereils : a ftate in which the mind has no 
other employment, but to obferve and regulate her own motrons^ 
Ho, trace, thought frQm. tihoughj;,. comhiae* oiv& image, w'aii aapK 
tj>er, i^fe fyik^. 0$ ijdpoce, and focm. theosie^ of wt^e. Xoi 
thf^ fchune of thefe folitary ii>eculatifts it has been juftly ob- 
jefted, that if they are happy^ they are happy only by being 
ufelefs : that mankind is one vaft republic, where every indivr- 
dual lecttive^ ma^y bene£t& ficom. the labouts of' others, which) 
k^ l^uripg in his tfam for otj^^, he. h oj^iged to rtf^y: y df^i 
that, where Uie u^iked e^o^, qC a^l are not ah^e. to. eX]EU9ftt 
all from Qiifery, none hav.e a right to withdraw from thpir ta/k 
of vigilance, or to be indulged in idle wifdom or folitary plea- 
Air«6/» 



mesons of endeavouring to encourage that spirit 
at Ikentkmiheis and diffi^ion which lb ftrdngljr 
marks the degeneracy, and tends to pronote the 
vices of the age. 

The refpe^live advocates for thefe opinions, 
however, equally miftake the intent and view 
I had in compofing tht^ Treatife. I do fincerriy 
affure them, that it was very for from my inten- 
tion to cauie a relaxation of the exerciie of any 
of the civil duties of life ', to impair in any de- 
gree the focial dtfyofitiofis of the bmnafi heaft; 
to leflen any inclifiafioii to rational Retirement ^ 
or to prevent the beneficent prafiice tf felf-cdrftmu'* 
niortj which Solitude is beft calculated to promote. 
Tbe fine and generous pkiknthrc^ of that mand 
which, entertaining nodons of univerfal beoevo^ 
knee, feela to feel a love for, and to promote ther 
good of, the whole haman race, can ne»ver be iiw 
juredby an attachment to domeftic pleafiires, or by 
cahi vating the foft and gentk aiFe&ions whkh aro' 
only to be found in the fmal) circles of private 
life, and can never be truly enjoyed, exoept 
in the bofom of Love, or the arms o{ Friend-' 
&H IP : nor will an occafional isMd rational retire- 
ment from the tuimiltsc^ the world leftn any of 
the noUe fympacbies of the human heart; but, 
OK the contrary, by enlarging diofe ideas and 

X 2 feelings 
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feelings which have fpning from the coiine£lton9 
and dependencies which its votary may have 
formed with individuals, and by generalizing his 
particular interefts and concerns, may enable 
him to extend the foetal principle^ and encreafe 
the circle of his benevolence. 

God loves from whole to parts ; but human foul 
Mud rife from imiruidual to 'wboU* 
Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake» 
As the froall pebble flirs the peaceful lake s 
The centre mov'd, a circle ftrait fucceeds ; 
Another' ftilly and flill another fpreads : 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firfl it will embrace ; 
His country next i and next, all human race. 

The chief defign of this work was to exhibit 
the neceffity of combining the ufes of Soli- 
IruDE with thofe of Society, to fhew, in the 
ftrongeft lights the advantages they may mutu- 
ally derive from each other ; to convince man** 
kind of the danger of running into either ex- 
treme; to teach the advocate for uninter- 
rupted Society^ how highly all the focial 
virtues may be improved, and its vices eafily 
abandoned, by habits of folitary abftraftion ; 
and the advocate for continual Solitude, 
how much that indbciltty and arrogance of cha- 
racter which is contracted by a total abfence 

from 
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from the world, may be corrcfted by the ur- 
banity of Society, and by the company and con- 
verfation of the learned and polite,* 

Petrarch, while in the prime of life, and 
amidft the happieft exertions of his extraordinary 
genius, quitted all the feducing charms of fo-> 
ciety, and retired from Love and Avignon^ to in- 
dulge his mind in literary purfuits, and to relieve 
his heart from the unfortunate paffion by which 
it was enthralled. No fltuationhe conceived was 
fo favourable for thefe purpofes as the highly 
romantic and delightful fblitude of Vauclufe. It 
was fituated within view of the Mediterranean 
Sea, in a little valley, inclofed by a femi-circular 
barrier of rocks, on a plain as beautiful as the 

X 3 vale 

• '* I am furc," fays Lord Shaftsbvry, " that both 
HoMZR and Virgil heartily Joined in a love of Retirz- 
ME NT. Not only the beil authors, indeed^ but the beft com- 
pany, require this feafoning. Society cannot be rightly en- 
joyjed, without abftinence and feparate thought. All grows In- 
fi^idy dully and tirefome, without the help of fome intervals of 
retirement. Lovers do not underftand theintereft of their loves, 
Vho, by their good will, would never be parted for a moment. 
Friends are not difcreet who wifh to live together on fuch terms. 
What reliih then muft the world have, that common world of 
mixed and undiftinguifhed company, without a little Soli- 
tude ? without ftepping now and then afide out of the road 
and beaten track of life, that tedious circle of noife and fhew, 
which forces wearied mankind to feek relief from f very ppor 
divcrfi^n ?** 
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Y^l^ of. Tmpf* Tbo rocks were high^ hoM, 
and grot^Cques and the valley was diYided hf 
a river, along the banks of which were meadows 
and paftures of a perpetual verdure. A path, 
on the Itft fide of the river, led, in gentle wind- 
i<igs, to the he^ of this vaft amphitheatre. At 
the foot of the higheft rock, and direilly in 
front of the valley, was a prodigious cavern, 
hollowed by the hand of Nature, from whence 
^ofe a fpring almoft as celebrated as that of 
ffelieon. The gloom of the cavern, which was 
acceffible when the waters were low, was tre- 
mendous. It confifted of two excavations ; the 
one forming an arch of fixty feet high ; and tho 
other, which was within, of thirty feet. In 
the centre of this fubterraneous rock was an 
oval bafon, of one hundred and eight feet diame- 
ter, into which that copious ftream which forms 
the river 80RG1 A rifes filently, without even a jet 
or bubble. The depth of this bafon has eluded 
all attempts tp fathom it. In this charming re- 
treat, while he vainly endeavoured, during a pe- 
riod of twenty years, to forget, he enabled himfelf 
to endure the abfence of his beloved Laura, 
and to compare, with the higheft fatisfacStion, 
the pure pleafures of rural retirement with the 
falfe joys of a vicious and corrupted court, the 
manners and principles of which, indeed, he had 
always had good fenfe enough to difcover .and 

defpife% 
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defpife. Bttt this S^lttude^ with all iti charms, 
could not at length prevent hital frbm ftturning 
to the more fplendid and bufy fcenes of public 
life. The advantages he had derivea from a 
retrt^t of tweAtjr years would, he conceived, 
eftablfe him to mix with thfe World^ without th^ 
danger of being corrupted by its Trices ; and, tif^ 
ter re^foning with himfelf fot feme tittie in this 
Way, he fuddenly abandoned the peattful privity 
tt t^ouciufi^ land precipitated himfelf Into the 
gayeft and moft adive fceneS of a luxurious city. 
The inhabitants of Angnm were amazed to be* 
hold the hermit of Fautlafe^ the tender fugitive 
from Love, the phllofdphic contemner of Society, 
the eloquent champion of Solitude, who could 
fcarcely exift, except in the midft of romantit 
rocks and flowery forcfts, Ihining all at oncii 
the bright ftar of the falhionable hertifphete, 
and the choice fpirit of every private and public 
entertainment. 

We're fadly ignorant^ v^hen we hope td find 
In (hades a med'cine for a troubled mind ; 
Wan Grief will haunt us wherefoc'er we go. 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the (Ir^amlet flow s 
There pale InaSion pines his life away, 
Aftd, fatlate, curfes the retnrrt of day : 
Tbtre LdVe^ ififatiate, rages wild with pain, 
Endures the bU<l, or plunges in the main : 
There Superdition broods o'er all her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 

X4 He 
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He who a hermit is rcfolv'd to dwell» 
And bid a focial life a long farewel> 
Is impious ■ 






It has already been obferved, upon the autho- 
rity of a very accurate and profound obferver of 
nature, that a very extraordinary temperament of 
mind, and conftitution of body, are required to 
fufiain, with tranquillity and endurance, the va- 
rious fatigues of continued Solitude; and certain 
it is, that a human creature, who is qonftantly 
pent up in feclufion, muft, if he be not of a 
very exalted character, foon become melancholy 
and miferable. Happinefs, like every other va- 
luable quality, cannot be completely pofleffed, 
without encountering many dangers, and con- 
quering many difficulties. The prize is great, 
but the tafk is arduous. A healthy body^ and a 
vigorous mind, are as effentially neceflary to the 
enterprize, as equal courage and fortitude are tQ 
its fuccefs. The bold adventurer, who, deftitute 
of thefe refources, quits the bays and harbours 
of fociety, fliallow, rocky, and dangerous as 
they undoubtedly are, and commits himfelf to 
the wild and expanfive fea of Solitude, will fink 
into its deep and diftaftrous bed, without a hold 
to fave him from deftruftion. The few inftaoces 
we have already given, to which many more 
might eafily be added, fiirnifhes unequivocal 

teftimony - 
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tcftimony of the truth of this grand precept, 
** // is not good for man to be alone '^^^ which 
was given by the great Author of Nature, and 
imprinted in characters fufficiently legible on 
the human heart. 

God never made a foHtary man 5 
T*would jar the concord of his general plan. 
Should man through nature folitary roam, 
His will his fovereign, every where his home. 
What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 
What fwiftnefs fave him from the panther's paw ? 
Or (hould Fate lead him to fome fafer fliore, 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 
Where liberal Nature all her charms beftow, 
Suns (hine, birds fing. flowers bloom, and waters flow. 
Still difcontented, though fuch glories (hone, 
He d figh and murmur to be there alone. 

Content cannot be procured, except by focial 
intercourfe, or a judicious communion with thofe 
whom congenial taftes, and fimilar talents and 
difpolitions, point out for our companions. The 
civilization of man, from whence the fpecies 
derive fuch happy confequences, refults entirely 
from a proper management of the focial princi^ 
pie: even the fource of his fupport, the ame- 
lioration of the otherwife rude and unprofitable 
earth, can only be attained by focial combination. 
How erroneous a notion, therefore, muft the 
minds of thofe men have formed of ** their 

*' beings* 
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« beings' end and aim/' and how ftrotig ttiuft 
their antipathies to the fpecies be, who, like a 
certain celebrated French hermit, would chtife a 
ftation among the craters of VESUtiUs, as a 
place which afforded them greater fecurity thittl 
the fociety of mankind. The idea of being able 
to produce our own happinefs from the ftores 
of amufement and delight which we ourfelves 
may poflbfs, independently of all conmiunication 
with of affiftance from others, is certainly 6k- 
tremely flattering to the natural pride of iftan 5 
but even if this were poffible, and that a folitaTy 
enthufiaft could work up his feelings to a higher 
and more lafting degree of felicity than an a£live 
inhabitant of the world, amidft all its feducing 
vices, and enchanting follies, is capable of enjoy- 
ing, it would not follow that Society is not 
the province of all thofe whom peculiar circum- 
ftances has not unfitted for its duties and enjoy- 
ments. It is, indeed, a ialfe and deceitful no^ 
tion, that a purer ftream of happinefs is to be 
found in the delightful bowers of Solitude than 
in the bufy walks of men. Neither of thefe 
ftations enjoy exclufively this envied ftream 5 for 
it flows along the vale of peace, which lies be-* 
tween the two extremes 5 and thofe who follow 
it with a fteady pace, without deviating tod 
widely from its brink on either fide, will reach 
its fource, and tafte it at its fpring. But devious, 
4 to 
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to a certain degree, muft be the walk ; for the 
enjo}rmentsof life are beft attained by being varied 
with judgment and difcretion. The fineft joys 
grow naufeous to the tafte when the cup of plea- 
lure is drained to its dregs. The highcft delight 
lofe$ its attra£lion by too frequent recurrence. It 
is only by a proper mixture and combination of 
the pleaTures of Society with thofe of Solitude, of 
the gay and lively recreations of the world with 
the ferene and tranquil fatisfadlions of Retire- 
ment, that we can enjoy each in its higheft re- 
li£h. Life is intolerable without fociety; and 
fociety lofes half its charms by being too eagerly 
and conftantly purfued. Society, indeed, by 
bringing men of congenial minds and fimilar 
difpofitions together, and uniting them by a com- 
munity of purfuits, and a reciprocal fympathyof 
interefts, may greatly affift the caufe of Truth 
and Virtue, by advancing the means of human 
knowledge, and multiplying the ties of human 
afFc£Uons; and fo far as the feftive board, the 
lively dance, the brilliant coterie, and other ele- 
gant and fefhionable paftimes, contribute to thefe 
ends, they are truly valuable, and deferve not only 
encouragement, but approbation. On this prin- 
ciple the various clubs which are formed by arti- 
aans, and other inferior orders in fociety, ought 
to be refpeded. The mind, in order to preferve 

its 
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its ufefiil zStivity and prq>er tone, muft be occa- 
fionally relaxed, which cannot be (o beneficially 
effedted as by means of ailbciations founded on 
the purfuit of fome common pleafure. A friendly 
meeting, or a focial entertainment, exhilarates 
the fpirits, exercifes the faculties of the mind, 
calls forth the feelings of the heart, and creates, 
when properly formed and indulged, a recipro- 
city of kindnefs, confidence, and efteem. It 
ibftens the feverity of virtue, while it ftrength- 
ens and enforces its effe^. I therefore fincerely 
exhort my difciples not to abfent themfelves mo- 
rofely from public places,* nor to avoid the focial 
dirong i which cannot fail to aSbrd to judicious, 
rational, and feeling minds, many fubjeiSts both of 
amufement and inftruAion. It is true that we 
cannot relifh the pleafures, and tafle the advan^ 
tage^, of fociety, without being able to give a 

patient 

♦ ** To every place of public entertainment,*' fays an Englifli 
writer, '* we go with expedation and defire of being pleafed ; 
we meet with others who are brought by the fame motives ^ no 
one will be the firft to own the difappointment : one face reflets 
the fmile of another, till each believes the reft delighted, and 
endeavours to catch and to tranfmit the circulating rapture. In 
time all are deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. The 
fi^ion of happinefs is propagated by every tongue, and confirmed' 
by every look, till at laft all profefs the joy which they do not 
feel J confent to yield to the general delufion ; and when the 
voluntary dream is at an end, lament that blifs is of fo ihort 
a duration.'* 
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patient hearing to the tongue of folly, to excufe 
error, to bear with infirmity, to view mediocrity 
of talents without fcorn, and illiberality of fenti- 
ment without retort; to indulge frivolity of be- 
haviour ; and even to forgive rudenefs of man- 
ners; but the performance of thefe conditions 
meets with its own reward; for it is fcarcely 
credible, how very much our own tempers and 
difpofitions are ameliorated, and our imderftand- 
ings improved, by bearing with the different tem- 
pers, and humouring the perverfe difpofitions, of 
others : we experience by fuch a conduct the high 
delight of pleafing others, and the great advan- 
tage of improving ourfelves. 

Delightful, however, as focial pleafures natu- 
rally are to the human mind ; neceflary as they cer- 
tainly are, under proper regulations, to the pre- 
fer vation of the fpirits ; and beneficial as they may 
undoubtedly be rendered, by judicious choice and 
wife refleftion, it is not every perfon who with- 
draws himfelf from the highly coloured fcenes of 
public life to the fhades of privacy and retirement, 
that deferves the imputation generally caft on fuch 
charafters, of being inclined to fullennefs and mi- 
fanthropy. There are many who feek the re- 
treats of Solitude for the very purpofe of rendering 
their efforts more ufeful to Society ; many who 
relinquifli the endearments of private friendfhip, 

and 
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and the appkufes of public approbation^ onl^ the 
more nobly to deferro them ; and many, whofefouls 
are (o bitterly tormented by the anguifb of misfior* 
tujoey and the fickncfs of forrow, that they find no- 
relief from ibctety, and recede from it»fceii«9, ta 
avoid giving difturbanceto that gaiety which they 
are incapaUeof enjayin^, and to prevent their frac*- 
tioas feelings from mokfling any but themfeWes. 
There are others wha retire from the world 
to pnrfite objects the moll glorions to the m^ 
dividual, and moft vM^l to mankind ; the at-^ 
tainment of which can only be hoped for from 
the advantages which SoKtude afFordsi. Glowing 
with a fublime and generous ^Hrit, they facri&ce 
the joys of life, the charms of fociety, and even 
the advantages of health, to fliew their attach- 
ment to the fpeciesy and, immured from the 
fight of this worH, toil, with indefatigable indus- 
try, for its benefit, without expefting any other 
reward than the fetisfeftion reftilting froni the 
fcnfe of haying promoted the rntereft, and ad- 
vanced the happinefe, of their fellow creatures.* 
So alfo. 

Sage 

* Thefwperior and highly exalted charaftief whidbZiMMXx- 
itAsr ieens tf> haire ka/d i» view im this lattev deicriptio», httf 
heen very fijiely drawn hy that great ftatefman and f htloippfa«9 
Logo BoLiNGBROKEj in his celebrated Letter *' Qir th$ 
Spirit of Patriotifmy ♦< The Author of Nature," fays his 

Lordihipt 
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Sage Reftedlon, btat wUb y«ars; 
Confciou^ Vivtue> \oiA of l«ar$ ; 
Muffled §Uen,ce» wood-nywp^ iby | 
MeditatioQ*8 fuercing eye $ 

Halcyon 

Lordihipy *' has thought fit to mingley lioin time to time, 
among the focieties of men, a ktWy imA but 4 lew, of thofe on 
whom he is graciouily pleafed to beftow a larger portion of the 
ttjhreal ^mit tl^an b ^«n in the ordinary cQurf« of his p«ovi- 
denee to the Tons of men. Theio are they who engreifs almoft 
the whole reafon of the fpecies, who arc born tq infhrudt, to 
guide, and to preferve ; who are dellgned to be the tutors 
and th^ guardians of hniMan luad. Whe» they prove fucby 
^ey eyibit to ut ejumpleet of the higheft virtue \ and they de> 
fcrve to have their feftivals keg.t, inftead of tiiat pack of An^ 
cborites and Entbvfiafts with whofe names the calendar is crowded 
and difgraced : But when thefe men apply their talents to other 
puvipofes, when thoy ftrive to, be ckbat, and defpife bein^ 
^qoi^i, they comnwt a i»oft fecrtlogioup. breaeh otf truftj they 
porvert the means 'y, they defeat,, as far as in thenx Ue9> tha 
defigns of Providence ; ajid difturb,, in fome fort, the fyftem of 
itafinite WKHom. The talents ofthefe men denote their general 
dsfynatisH ; and the opperhinities of eonfbrmtng themfelres t9 
h tha^ aci^ in the courfe of things*, os tbait aite. preieottd. 
to them by any circumftances of rank and fituation in the fociety 
to which they belong, denote the particular vocation which it is 
90t lawful for them to re^„ or even to aeglet%. Chara4)$v8i ofi 
this fort arediiUnguiihed by nature £» •flei^iaJlly isom the hei4r o€ 
mankind,, that they feem to be of ajioiiieri^Qiea. They- ooqw hta 
tho world,, or at leaft continue in ii, a6ter the e^e^s. of fiv** 
fvise a«d. i^eiEperieoco^ aro^ oiv«i;, Ukt man who ase fimtto» imm. 
^Qfit^nt eKra^dft*. they obiewe with diAtarfHon; th<)t admiro 
ivith^ knowedge : they may indulgc^ tihemfelTesi«. plea&iM 5 buC 
aft tJwir indKAAry k not ei»pioy«4 about trifles, fo theb amufo- 
ments are not made the bufinefs of their lives, if th^y retiro 

from 
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Halcyon Peace, on mofs reclinM j 
Retrofpe^, that fears the mind } 
Rapt, earth- gazing Reverie; 
Blufhing, artlef$ Modefty j 
Health, that fnufFs the morning air ; 
Full ey'd Truth, with bofom bare; 
Infpiration, Nature's child^ 
Seek the folitary wild* 

The ftate of the mind, if properly confultecT, 
will difcover whether Solitude may be fafely in- 
dulged. The bofom that, amidft the gay de- 
lights and luxurious pleafures of the world, feels 
a rifing difcontent and uneaiinefs, may try the 
retreats of Solitude without danger ; and if, after 
a certain period, an attachment to its mild and 
tranquil fcenes continue, and the heart enjoys 
that quietude and content which it before fa 
vainly wi{hed to experience. Society may be ad- 
vantageoufly relinquifhed. The patient may, 
under fuch circumftances, (afely indulge the na- 
tural inclinations of the mind, and gratify the 

habitual 

ftom the world, their fplendor accompanies them, and enlightens 
even the obfcurity of their retreat. If they take a part in pub- 
lic life, the tfk€t is never indifferent : they either appear like 
minifters of Divine vengeance, and their courfe through the 
world is marked by defolation and oppreffion, by poverty and 
Servitude ; or they are the guardian angels of the country they 
inhabit, bufy to avert even the moft diftant evil, and to main* 
tain or to procure peace, plenty, and, the greateft of humatt 
bleflings, Lxbskty* 
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habitual feelings of his heart : he may then ex- 
claim, in the language of the poet, 

•• Oh ! fnatch me fwift from thofe tumultuous fccnes 
To lonely groves and fweetly verdant grccnsi 
To where Religion, Peace, and Comfort dwell. 
And chear with heavenly rays the lonely cell : 
To where no ruffling winds, no raging fcas, 
Difturb the mind amidft its penfive eafe : 
Each paffion calm ; where mild affei^tions (hine. 
The foul enjoying quietude divine 1 
Unknown in private or in public (Irife, 
Soft failing down the placid ftream of life : 
Aw'd by no terrors, by no cares perplexM^ 
My life, a gentle palfage to the next/* 

But when that delightful tranquillity of mind, 
which an excefs of focial pleafures has impaired 
or deftroyed, is not reftored to its original purity 
by the uninterrupted quietude of feclufion, it 
may fairly be concluded, that there is fome natu- 
ral and conftitutional defeft, that defeats the re- 
medy, and prevents the foul from tafting that 
ferenity which is fo eflential to the enjoyment of 
human happinefs. Under fuch circupiftances it 
is dangerous to indulge the pleafures of Solitude : 
the fufFerer fhould fly back to Society ; cultivate 
the duties of a£(ive life; and folicit, with tem- 
perate indulgence, its more agreeable enjoyments. 
For although the pleafures and occupations of the 
world cannot eradicate this fpecies of intelle£lual 

VOL. 11. Y difeafc. 
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di&afe^ they maj, by being jucUcioufly followed 
fufpend its progrefs^ and alleviate its pangs* 
That cafe muft always be defperate, when the 
antidote is too weak to reach the poifbn, cr to 
countera£i its operation, A pious rcfignation to 
his fate can alone afford relief; and the language 
of fuch a (ufferer nuift be^ 

*' Oh I aft it plcafeft dxee^ thou Power Supreme I 
To drive my bark, ibra' liie's more rapid (Iream^ 
If lowering, iborms ray de&inM courfie attend^ 
And ocean n^ 'till this black voyage end^ 
Let oceaa rage^ and florm& indignant roar, 
I bow fubmHIive^ and reiign'd adore t 
ReHgn'd adore, in various changes tried ; 
Thy own Lov'd Son my anchor and my guide s 
Refign'd adore whatever thy will decree ; ^ 

My faith in Jefus, and my hope in- Thee, 
And humbly wait ^tiU^ t^&* SL-iet oi woei» 
I reach tiic wiih'drfar harbour of repofe/' 

There ar^^ however, circumftances under 
which it is abfolutely neceflary to retire from 
the world^ ia order to avoid the recurrence of 
fentinisnts and feelings that are pregnant witJi 
uttfaappfneft. To a mind that feels aa unCon»- 
querable difguft of th$ manners( aikb maxio^ of a 
world wjiich it cani^ot reform;, to- a heart that 
turns with horror from the various* fights the 
world exMrits of human woe, whkh he is inci^ 
pable of celieving; to a hofoOk that is ftimgc by 

. the 
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the various vices which ht ckttnat prrrent or re- 
ftrain, and which zrt hourly praflifed among 
the fons of men, Retirement becomes an obliga- 
tion which the juftice that every good man owes 
to his own felicity demands. The impulfe to 
Solitude may in fuck cafe be cotifciemioufly in* 
dulged, in the finiieft cdnfid^noe of m rectitude. 
It is a retreat neccffary to tht ptefrrvatioir, not 
only of happrnefs, but of virtue ; and the world 
itfelf may be benefited by its etfe£ts. Removed 
from the fad fcenes of incivility, wretcbednefs^ 
and guilt) the tender feelk)^ of pitjrare regulated 
with compoiiir^ f ihe ttiind views iU own opera- 
tions with nie^r dHcrimination ; the high feftfe 
of virtue is rendered lefs indignant ; and the ha- 
tred againft vice more temperate and difcerning. 
The Violent emotions which created the difguft- 
iag pai» gently fubfide; and ad oitr rt^ReStions <m 
the condition of hotnan nataftf prtvsAi, th^ foiil 
fetls how incmnbent it h t& endeavour to beai" 
with the folKes, to alleviate the tniferiesi, and to 
reform the vices of mankind j while the leiftrref 
and quietude wbieh Solitude affords, enables a 
MA)t, who' has thus retired, to poin« out the 
moft likely m^ois of accomplilhing the end^ 
which bis lonely meditation, and ph^anthropic 
lbeUng», have generoufiy in^rre^ 

** With afpeft mild, and elevated eye, 
Bebdd hhn feated on a moutit ferene^ 

Y % Above 
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Above the fogs of fenfe, and pa(Gon*s (lonn* 
All the black cares and tumults of this life> 
Like harmlefs thunder breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine fons, the fceptre'd and the Have, 
A mingled mob ! a wandering herd 1 he fees 
Bewildered in the vale ; in all unlike. 
His full reverfe in all I What higher praife ? 
What (Ironger demonftration of the right i 
Himfelf too much he prizes to be proud. 
And nothing thinks fo great in man as Man, 
• Too dear he holds man^s interefl to negleft 
Another's welfare, or his right invade. 
Wrong he fuftains with temper, looks on heaven» 
Nor (loops to think his injurer his foe ; 
But looks with gentle pity round, to find 
How he can beft relieve another's woe, 
Or hufli the vicious paflions into peace. 

. Thofe who have pafled their lives in the do- 
meftic privacies of retirement ; who have been 
only ufed to the foft and gentle offices of Friend- 
ship, and to the tender endearments of Love 5 
who have formed their notion of Virtue from 
thofe bright images which the purity of Reli- 
gion, the perfedlion of Moral Sentiments, 
and the feelings of an afFeftionate heart, have 
planted in their minds, are too apt to yield to the 
abhorrience and difguft they miift unavoidably' 
feel on a firft view of the artificial manners and 
Ainblufhing vices of the world. Ifluing from the 
calm retreats of fimplicity and innocence, and 

fondly 
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fondly hoping to meet with more enlarged per- 
fection in the world, their amiable, juft, and 
benevolent difpofitions are fhocked at the four 
feverities, the fordid felfifhnefs, the grofs injuf- 
tice, the bafe artifices, and the inhuman cruelties, 
which deform the faireft features of focial life, 
and difgrace the beft framed fabric of human po- 
lity. Revolting, however, as this difappoint- 
ment muft certainly be, and grievoufly as the 
feelings of fuch charafters muft be wounded 
on their entering the world, it is a cowardly 
defertion of their duty to fhrink from the taflc, 
and withdraw their fervices from their fel- 
low creatures, Conftituted as fociety is, hu- 
man happinefs, and the improvement of the fpe- 
cies, materially depends upon the a£live concur- 
rence of every individual in the general fcheme 
of nature ; and the man who withholds his af- 
fiftance to promote the public good, loofens or 
deftroys a link in that chain of things by which 
the whole is intended to be kept together and 
preferved. The doctrine, therefore, cannot be 
too forcibly inculcated, that it is indifpenfibly 
incumbent on every individual fo to accommo- 
date himfelf to the manners of his contempora- 
ries, and the temper of the times, that he may 
have an opportunity of promoting the happinefs 
of others while he encreafes his own j of ex- 
tending the fcale of human knowledge by his 

Y 3 focial 
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ibcial txiduflry i of reHevingdiftrelis by hisbowty; 
md of exhibiting the deformities of Vies, and 
the beauties of Virtue, both by hi$ precepts 
and example^ And this facred obligation, by 
which every good mux fefh himfelf fo firmly 
bound to promote the wel&re and bappinefs of 
his fellow creatures, of courfe enjoins him to 
ihun, with equal perfeverance, the giddy owl*- 
titude in their purfuits of lawlefs pleafure, and to 
avoid the thoughtlefs votaries, and baneful orgies, 
of wit, intemperance, and fenfual debauchery. 
This is bcft effe£led by every individual forming 
a rational fcheme of domcftic enjoyment, and 
engaging in fome ufeful occupati<«), in which 
neither the frivolous purfuits of the vainly bufy, 
the oftentatious parade of the richly proud, the 
^ithlefs pleafures of the unthinking gay, the 
infatiable anxieties of avarice, nor the diftrat^ing 
compunctions of vice, (hall form any part; but 
in which, with a few amiable and faithful friends, 
he fhall pafs the intervals of virtuous induftry, 
or charitable exertion, in the bofom of a fond and 
cheerful family, whofe mutual endearments and 
affedions will confer on each other the higheft 
happinefs human nature is capable of enjoying. 

A6tivc in indolence, abroad who roam 
In quefl of Happiness which dwells at homb. 
With vain purfuits fatiguM, at length will find 
Its real dwelling is a virtuous mind. 

Retirement, 



r 
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Retirement, however, when it is not in- 
confiflent with our duties to Society, or inju- 
rious to thofe family interefts which it is one 
of our principal foundations of happinefs to pro- 
mote, is capable of producing the moft beneficial 
efiei^s on our minds. The felf-communion 
which muft accompany a wife and rational Soli- 
tude, not only fofters and confirms our virtuous 
inclinations, but deters and expells thofe latent 
vices which have fecretly crept into and cor- 
rupted the heart. It induces a habit of contem- 
plation, which invigorates the faculties of the 
foul; raifes them to the higfaefl energies, and 
dire£ts diem to purpofes noore elevated and noble 
than it was poffible for them amidft the bufinefs 
and pkafures of public life to attain. It tends, 
indeed, to unfold the powers of the mind to fo 
great an extent, that we are affaamed of having 
thought that our talents were confined within 
the limits we had pr^cribed, and blufh at the 
ignorance and cowardice by which we were de- 
ceived. The a<flivity of genius is unlimited, 
and the meafurc of its effefts depends entirely 
upon a fteady exertion of its powers. A coura- 
geous and perfevering induftry is capable of fur- 
mounting every difficulty, and of performing 
the higheft atchievements. A (enfe of intel- 
leAual weaknefs, fo far from being indulged, 
ought to be combated with fortitude and refolu- 

Y 4 tion. 
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tion, until it is compleatly deftroyed. The hu* 
man mitid, like a noble tree, extends its branches 
widely round, and raifes them to the Ikies, in 
proportion as the foil on which it grows is more 
or lefs cultivated and manured ; but not being 
fixed to any certain fpot, its growth may be im- 
proved to any fize, by tranfplanting it to the foil 
in which it moft delights to dwell. By that 
firm reliance on its natural ftrength, that indefa- 
tigable exertion of its improved powers, that 
fteady obfervance of its fuccefsfiil operations,'and 
that warm and adive zeal for excellence to 
which it is invited by the advantages, and en- 
couraged by the opportunities, which feclufion 
affords, it will afcend from one ftage of improve- 
ment to another, from acquifition to acquifition ^ 
and, by a gradual and fteady progrefs, reach a 
comprehenfive elevation, as great and furprizing 
as it was once thought vifionary^nd unattain- 
able. To thefe fublime and noble efforts of hu- 
man intelleft. Solitude is the fincereft guide 
and moft powerful auxiliary ; and he who afpires 
to mental and moral excellence, whofe foul is 
anxious to become both great and good, will 
of courfe feek its infpiring fhades. 

Solitude, indeed, under any circumftances^ 
can only become injurious by being carried to 
excefs, or by being mifapplied : And what is there 

that 
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that will not, by being abufed or mifapplied, be ren- 
dered equally injurious ? The higheft advantages 
Society is capable of conferring, the loftieft flights 
of fancy, the beft afFeftions of the heart, the 
greateft ftrength of body, the happieft adivity^ 
of mind, the elements of fire and water, the 
blei&ngsof liberty, aiid, in fhort, all the excellent 
gifts of Providence, as well as all the ingenious 
contrivances of man, may, by thefe means, be 
perverted, their ufes deftroyed, their ends and ob- 
jects defeated, and their operations and efFeds ren- 
dered extenfively mifchievous and detrimental. 

The general advantages which Solitude is 
certainly capable of producing, cannot be lefTened 
by conceding to its adverfaries, that it is, when 
fought under unfavourable circumftances, inau- 
fpicious to human happinefs. It would be over- 
ftepping the facred boundaries of Truth, and 
violating the rights of Candour, not to admit 
that IRRATIONAL SoLiTUDE frequently over- 
clouds the reafon, contracts the underftanding, 
vitiates the manners, inflames the paflions, cor- 
rupts the imagination, fours the temper, and 
debafes the whole charader of ks votaries. Nor 
is it neceflary to deny that many of them, inftead 
of employing the delightful leifure which Re- 
tirement aflFords, to hufli the jarring paffions, to 
chaftife the fancy, to elevate and adorn the mind, 

and 
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and to reform and ameliorate the heart, have 
been too often occupied in the mod frivolous 
purfuits, and in the indulgence of the moft fordid 
and criminal defiree. But thefe inftances in 
which the pure and peacefiil reti'eats of Solitude 
have been tainted and difturbed by the vicious 
and tuibulent defires of the world, only demon- 
ftrate the infirm, corrupt, and imperfedt nature 
of the fpecies, and do not in the finalleft degree 
depreciate the value of thofe high advantages 
which refiilt from occafional and well regulated 
Solitude. 

It is faid by a celebrated German writer, in 
a poetical perfonification of Solitude^ that fhe 
holds in one hand a cup of blifs, in which fhe 
prefents unceafing fweets to the lips of the happy; 
and in the other grafps an envenomed dagger, 
which flie plants with increafing tortures in the 
bofom of the wretched : but this muft be con- 
fidercd as the language of the mufe, and a mere 
flight of poetic fancy ; except, indeed, fo far as it 
tends to enforce the idea, that Viktue will al- 
ways be happy, and Vice for ever miferable; 
for Retirement, "while it pours the balm of com- 
fort into the aching bofom of the unfortunate, 
and offers a cordial cheering as neSar to the 
drooping fpirits of the Wise and Virtuous, 

only 
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only iterates as a corrofive, agonizing poifon on 
the conlKtutkms of the weak and vicious. 

It is a grofs miftake to fuppofe that the plea- 
fiires of fecial life are incompatible with the 
benefits to be derived from Solitude. They may 
not only be intermingled with, but made mutu- 
toally to aid and augment each other. Soli- 
tude may furely be enjoyed without undergoing 
an €xiie from the world j and Society may be 
freely mixed with, without abfolutely renouncing 
the pleafurcs of Retirement. Thecircumftanccs of 
life, indeed, call loudly on every mind to inter- 
change the purfuits of aftivity with fccnes of qui- 
etude and repofe. The alliance of Solitude and 
Society is neceffary to the perfeaion not only of 
the intelle<aual charafter, but to tie corporeal 
conftitution of man. To conclude that the du- 
ties of life muft neceflarily be neglefted by de- 
voting a portion of our time to Solitude, is much 
more erroneous than to conclude that thofe duties 
are not always fiilfilled amidiB: the pleafures or 
bufinefs of Society. 

Daily obfervation proves moft cleariy, that 
many of the charms, and fome of the benefits, 
of rural retreat, may be enjoyed without re- 
tiring to any very confiderable diftance from 
tbe metropolis, the feat of fecial joys and in- 

tereftcd 
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tcrefted aftivity. Petrarch, during his re- 
fidence in the city of Parma^ though extremely 
flattered by the friendfliip fhewn him, was glad 
to fteal from public life as often as he could, and 
to indulge the high delfght he naturally felt in 
wandering through the fields and woods, which 
furrounded the metropolis. One day, led by 
his love of exercife, he paffed the river of 
Lenzay which is three miles from Parma^ and 
found himfelf in the territory of Rhegioj in a 
great foreft, which is called Silva Piana^ or 
Low Wood ; though it is fituated upon a hill, 
from whence are difcovered the Alps and all 
Cisalpine Gaul. Aged oaks, whofe heads 
feemed to touch the clouds, fheltered the avenues 
of the foreft from the rays of the fun ; while 
the frefli breezes, which defcended from the 
neighbouring mountains, and the little rivulets 
which brawled along its Ikirts, tempered the 
meridian heats of the day, and preferved to the 
earth, even in the greateft droughts, a foft ver- 
dure, enamelled with the fineft flowers. Birds 
of every kind warbled forth their rural fongs 
from the thick coverts, while deer, and every 
animal of the chace, fported through the pur- 
lieus. In the middle of this beautiful foreft 
nature had formed a romantic theatre, which, 
from its enchanting decorations, flie feemed to 
have defigned for the refidence of the Mufes. 
The charms of this delightful retreat ftruck the 

mind 
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mind of Petrarch with a fort of infpiration, 
and revived fo ftrongly his original tafte for 
Solitude, that, on his return to Farma^ he en- 
deavoured to procure fome fpot near the environs 
of the city, to which he might occafionally retire 
from the fatigues of his archdeaconry, and indulge 
his mind in the bleffings of innocence, and the 
delights of rural repofe. The induftry of his 
enquiries foon furnifhed him with a fmall cottage, 
exa£lly fuited to his wifhes, fituated at the end 
of the city, near the abbey of St. Anthony, To 
this place he fondly and frequently retired, when- 
ever he could efcape from the duties of his church, 
and the invitations of his friends. The fuperiority 
of his talents had at this time attracted the attention 
and applaufe of mankind \ and his engaging man- 
ners fecured to him the refped and efteem of the 
nobles of Parmoy who befieged him with the 
moft friendly and flattering importunities to par- 
take of their daily parties of pleafure, Pe- 
trarch, however, had formed notions of hap- 
pinefs very foreign to thofe which refult from the 
fociety of luxurious lords or ^fhionable females, 
to whom, in general, poetry afforded no delight, 
nor philofophy inftruftion \ and the companions 
to whom he could afford neither amufement or 
information, were not likely to afford him much 
fatisfaftion. The quiet and fimple pleafures of 
Retirement were more delightful to his mind 

than 



thafy all the ekgancies and ipkft(k5rd of Parma : 
but th49 partiality ta Retiremefit did not indtice 
him to jfcfiounce the rational fodety which a few 
feled ffiends, with whom he had clofeljr eon- 
nefled himfelf, was occafionaHy Capable of at 
fording him* " So conrenientJy," fay's he, ^ is 
^ this delightfol cottage fituated, that I enjoy 
«* all the advantages fA rural retirement, ami 
*• and yet retain within mf reach all the {rfca^ 
^* ftii^ with which this gay and efcgant city 
«• abotfnda. The feciety of a* few feteft frrend* 
^ recreates my mind whenever if is diftrafted 
*^ by the anxieties of ftudy, or ftagnated by the 
** ftillnefs of Solitude; and when I amfatiaterf 
«* with the pleafures of the town, I Hjr with 
" rapture to the fweet repofe, artd to all the 
•* interefting and endearing occupations of this 
" charming retreat. CWi f may the krndnefs of 
^ Fortune long indulge me in the enjoyment of 
•* this neutral ftate ; this* happy altertiatiori of 
^ rural tranqurlKty and convivial folace ; a ftate 
" of felicrty to which neither the anchorites of 
^ Egypt, nor the philofophers of Greece, ever 
^ stttained. In this humble abode let n>e quiet- 
*^ ly pafs the remainder of my' days, unfe- 
*^ duced by the charms of greatnefs, and -unin- 
" terrttpted by the plcafures of the world. Fly> 
'* all ye vain delnfions, and fantaftic dreams, 
^* from this cottage of content, and feek, 

** your 
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<^ your native tei ritories, the palaces of princes, 
'' and the akars of ambition !'* The voice of 
WisDoic and Virtue caU» aloud on every maa 
to adopt the fcheme of happineft which Pe-* 
TRARCK fafuccefsfiilly pra£lifed* By thus di« 
viding OBI time between the bufy cares and inno* 
cent amufements of public life, and the ftudious 
and tranquil pleafiires of Retirement, between 
the gay purfiihs of perfbnai gratificadcnis^ and 
the more nioble and derated exercifes of intel* 
Ie£t, we may avoid the dam^gers of contra£ling 
on the one hand a paffion £ot Ught and frivolous 
diffipQtion, and on the other, a joylefs difpofition 
to miianthropic feverity? and may fliun Hioft, if 
not all^ of the evil confeqitence^ which either 
Solitude or Society is capable of producing, 
which, when indulged irrationally or indifcreet- 
ly, in general prove the Scyll a or Ch arybdis 
of our Kves. 

Thefe are the oWervations which it has oc- 
curred to me to make upon the Advantages and 
Difadvaritagcs with which thefe importartf means 
of human happinefe are refpetSivety pregnant. 
I can truly fay, that I have felt, wheaever the 
cares of life, and duties of my profefBon, have 
allowed me Iciftrre to retire,.the moft fuUime and 
fatisfa6h)ry enjoyment from Solitui>b ; and I 
fincerely wifli that every one winy is difpofed t» 

tafte 
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tafte it, may receive the lame comfort and plea- 
fure from its charms. But I exhort them, 
while they enjoy the {acred bleffings of repofe, 
not to negleft the Social Virtues, the con- 
folations of Friendship, or the endearments 
of Love; but fo manage the wants of nature, 
and arrange the bufinefs and concerns of life, 
as to find an adequate portion of leifure for the 
noble duties of Retirement, as well as for the 
company and converfation of the world. May 
they, in ihort, enjoy the admiration and efteem 
of their friends, and a complacent approbation of 
their own conduft, without lofing that relifii 
for the pleafures of rational Retirement, by 
which alone thefe high advantages are mofl like* 
ly to be gained. 

To love all mankind, and to promote, to the 
utmoft of our power, the happinefs of all thofe 
with whom we are more intimately connefted, is 
the higheft injun<^ion both of morality and 
religion. But this important duty certainly does 
not require th^t we fhould iurrender ourfelves 
with fervile obedience, or abjedl fubmiffion, to 
any one, however fuperior he may be either 
in talents, in ftation, or in merit. On the con- 
trary, it is the duty of every one not only to 
cultivate the inclination, but to referve the power 
of retiring occafionally from the world, without 

indulging 
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iiKhilging a difpofition to renounce its fociety or 
contemn its mannere. While we aileit, with 
maady reiblution, the independent fpirit of human 
nature, our Happiness may be coniiderablj 
augmented, by extnu^ng from the multitudinous 
a£iirs of the world, the various enjoyments and 
wile inftruflions it is capable of affording. So* 
ciETY is the fchool of Wisdom, and Solitude 
tiie temple of Virtus. In the one we learn 
the art of living with comfort among our fellow^ 
ci«atures, and in the other, of living with quie^ 
tude by ourfelves. A total retreat from the 
world would ky us afide from that part which 
Providence chiefly intended us to ad ; but without 
occafional retreat, it is certain that we muft aSt 
that part very ill. There will be neither con* 
fiftency in the condud;, nor dignity in the cha« 
ra6):er, of one who fets apart no fli^re of his time 
for meditation and reflection. ^' In the heat and 
bufl:le of !ife,** fays an eloquent preacher, '* while 
paiSon is every moment throwing falfe colours on 
the objefts around us, nothing can be viewed in 
a juft light. If you wiih that reafon (bould ex- 
ert her native power, you muft ftep afide from 
the crowd into the cool and Glent ihade. It is 
thus that with fober and fteady eye fhe examines 
what is good or ill, what is wife or foolifh, in 
human conduct : fhe looks back on the paft ; fhe 
looks forward to the future ; and forms plans not 
^OL. II. Z for 
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for the prefent moment only, but for the' whole 
life« How ihould that man difcharge any part 
of his duty aright, who never fufFers his paffions 
to cool? and how fhould his paffions cool, who 
is engag^, without interruption, in the tumults 
of the world? This inceflant ftir may be called 
the perpetual drunkennefs of Ufe^ It raifes that 
eager fermentation of fpirit, which will be ever 
fending forth the dangerous fumes of rafhnefs and 
folly. Whereas he who mingles rational 
Retreat with worldly Affairs, remains 
calm, and mailer of himfelf. He is not whirled 
round, and rendered giddy by the agitation of the 
world; but from that sacred Retirement in 
which he has been converfent among higher ob- 
jedis, comes forth into the world with manly 
tranquillity, fortified by principles which he has 
formed, and prepared for whatever may befel." 

Sweet SoLiTUDB ! when life*s gay hours are pa(^» 
Howe'er we range, in thee we fix at laft. 
Tofs'd through tempeftuous feas, the voyage o'er. 
Pale we look back, and blefs thy friendly fhore. 
Our own ftri6t judges, our paft life we fcan. 
And aflc if glory hath enlarg'd the fpan t 
If bright the profpe6l, we the grave d^fy, 
Truft future ages, and contented die. 
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AbELARD^ his hiftory, 228; his firfl: acquaintance 

. vi'vii Eloifa^ 229; their mutual love^ 230; its con- 
fequences, 23 1 ; extra£h from their letters, 232, 243 ; 
founds the Paraclete^ and makes Eloifa the abbefs of it, 

. 270; endeavours to reform the manners of the monks, 
271; becomes abbot of >S^. GUdas^ 272; his com- 
plaints of the mifcondu6l of his fraternity, 273. 

Affe3.iony when virtuous, is the perpetual fun-fhinc of 
the mind, 5. 

Age^ poetical defcription of a divine old man, 69. 

Ambition^ is not leffened merely by change of fcene, 107, 
notis; prevails in different degrees as well in cottages as 
in courts, 219. 

Amhrofius^ bifhop of Camadola, his endeavours to re- 
form the monks, 288. 

Andromache^ her parting with He6ior, 302, notis. 

Anger, the confequences of indulging it, 69. 

Anthony, St. a defcription of the conduft of this ex- 
traordinary . hermit, 138. 

Argenteuil, the convent of, ip which Eloifa took the veil, 
and of which flie had the management, fuppreffed on ac- 
count of the irregularities of the nuns^ ,268. 

Z 2 AriftotU, 
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AriftotUj his 0[nnkm iimt mm was born £ar Society, i ; 

his profound fyfiems not purfbed in the tumults of a 

court, 98* 
ArmdUf a cddirated French {aint| an inflance of her 

&natic di^fition, 167. 

Avarice, the paflkm of not cured by Solitude, 167, 

notis. 
Aurdian, the Roman emperor^ alleviates the captivity 

of ZtJiobia by preienting her with an degant villa in 

the vicinity of Romt, 42. 

AuthoTs who attempt to reform die manners, or correu 

the fidfe opinions of the age, are in general decried, 

67 ; ought not to be difcouraged by the attacks of envy 

and ingratitude, 95 ; many opprefled by the ignorance 

with which their works are criticifed, 96 ; the efle£b 

of Solitude on their mannen, 117, 128; why diey 

llnequently renounce Society, 125, 127; not always 

properly treated by men of the world, 131; fome- 

times quarrel with their firiends for not fupponing 

their do£brines, however whimlical or abfuird, 134; a 

morofe and furly pedant defcribed| 135 ; a meritorious 

author defcribed, 136* 
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Bacon* s obfervation on the faying that ** Whoever is 
delighted in SoUivde is either a mid beaft or a god," 
24, notis. 

Benevolence a moral duty ; its effeds on human happi- 
nefsy 68 ; on what occafion it ought to be excreted. 
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70; is the offspring of Religion) 101 ; a gictt virtue^ 
and capable of conferring the hig^ft delist, i3&. 

Bigotry the produ6Hon of irrational Solitude, i66. 

BkuT, Dr. his opinion sf the iii^rtance of religious 
JBletirenienti 101 • 

Boccace^ the Italian writer, condemned for oenfuring too 
freely the vices of the monks, 287. 

BoJiiSf a celebrated canon of the fifteenth century, ap- 
pointed by Sextos the Fourth to infped the monafie- 
ries, 289. 

BofweU's harfli expreffion refpeding Humeri religious 
opinion condemned, 58, notis. 

BrockUfiy, Dr. attends Jfohnfcn in his hft iUneis, 200. 



Cctfar^ an oibfervation of his on the {ubje& of ambition, 
219. 

CalUJlratus, the Athenian orator, excites the admiration 

of DemefiheneSf and induces him to ftudy rhetoric, 88. 
CfiptixfCy the ftory of a female iUufirative of the irriiifti- 

bk power of love, 249, 257. 
CarUni, the celebrated French comedian, an anecdote 

refpe£iiiig his deje£kd difpofition of mind, 182. 
Caty the fifierhoods of {bveral convents take it into their 

heads to mew like cats, 163 ; Timotheus^ an Egyp- 

rian monk, fo called, 274* 
CtUhacy^ its abiurdity, 262. 
CharoBcTy a good and great one defcribed, 318, notis; 

a philanthropic one defcribed, 323, 324. 

Z 3 Charles 
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Charlts the Fifth ie(igns the government of the empire, 
and retires into Solitude, 44 ; d^iiption of Ms re- 
treat, 45. 

Chiarfulrufs mufi arife from the hout, and is the fureft 
fymptom of a happy mind, i4,.n0tb; produced to 
a high degree hy temperance and exercife, 112. 

Chri/iina, queen of Sweden, her expofition of the ^uk- 
wardnefs of Miebom and Naude, two authors of great 
eminence on the lubjefb of muiic and dancing, i'23« 

Christianity, its excellency, 165, 285, 291. 

Chryfojiom^ - ^^» ^^ opinibn of marriage, 265 ; his hif* 
tory, 278 ; the feverity r of his meafures to procure a 
reformation of .^e -diflblute manners of the monks jek? 
cite a rebellion, 279; he is depofed from the arch- 
bifliopric of Conftantinople by the emprefs Eudoxia^ 
and driven into exile, 280, 281 ; the fury With which 
he is attacked in his journey to Mount Taurus by the 
infurgent monks^ 282 ; defcription of his place of 
exile ; his death ; and the honours p^d by the emperor 
Thtodofius to his memory, 283, notis. ' 

Cicero infifts that abfolute Solitude is incompatible vrith 
the nature of man, 3 ; devoted to the elegant occupa* 
nations of literature and philofophy, 36 ; fond of - ra- 
tional retirement, 38; his fame, in the opinion of 
Petrarch, contributed to his deftru6tton, 71. 

Compliment yzn aukward one paid to an elegant lady, 1 25. 

Confidence, its nature to be always in danger, 257. - 

Contempt, clofely allied to hatred, 76. ' ' • 

Content, the fountain ^of it muft fpring up in the mind, 
51, notis; cannot be enjoyed without fecial inter- 
courfe, 313* 

Converfation 
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Conocrfatwn qualifies the mind for Solitude, 7 ; can ne-? 
ver be pleaiing in a perfon who betrays an ambition to 
{hine on any fubje£l, 11 8. 

Convents^ their pernicious confequences defcribed, 164; 
the focial virtues unknown in them, 224; the enmi- 
ties which prevail therein, 225 ; fupprefled on accouivt 
of the licentious manners of the nuns, 268 ; the ufe- 
ful regulation of them, by «S^. BtntdiSly difcontinued^ 
271. 

Comeliq, her exclasnation after the death oi Pompey the 
Great, 269. 

Country y its inhabitants mimic the manners of the metron. 
polis, 9 ; defcription of the chara£ler of a counl^ry 
magiftrate, 223; the di&dvantages of living in a 
country village, 221, 223. 

Country 'Squire, his ftyle of pleafure, 219, f. 

Courtiers ythsAT envious and malevolent condu£l defcribed, 
73; their hatred of fiivourites, 74; of Dionyjius tn-' 
deavour to deftroy Dion, 75. 

Cowley, the Englifli poet, afflifted with the hypochon^ 
dria, 50. 

Cruelty, the indolent and lazy are generally cruel, 277. 
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Death, the idea of it difturbs the intelle6lual fyftem, 199 ; 
the effe^ which the approach of it had on the mipd 
of jPr. Jfohnfon, 206 ; its terrors may be totally 
fubdued by Retirement, 85. 

Delight, to view it in others without enjoying their hap- 
piness is a fymptom of bad chara6br, 84* 

Z 4 Demojlherus ^ 
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Dem&/tkeK6s, Km fame contiibutdl to tu i^tuBkta^ 71 ; 
induced to huiy oiatoiy hj the ^cample and fuccefs 
of CaUiJiratus when pleodkig the caufe of the city 
of Oropus^ 88; his mamier ct'fyeakmg islprored 
hy Saiyrus, the comedian, 88 ; retires to a fubterra- 
nean fiady, that he might unintemiptedly pfa£tife the 
arts of eloquence, 89* 

Ikuotion, a wrong nodod of it^ 1 70 ; in what it really 
confifts, 1 70. 

J>iocleJiam abdicated the efiq>ife when only Wy years of 
age, 39 ; retires into Solitude at Satona^ 40. 

Dion, the deliverer of Sicify, his pre-eminent merit, 74 ; 
ingratiates himfelf into the good opinknof DionyfiuSf 
and excites the hatred of that tyrant's courtiers, 75 ; 
he endeavours to reform the mind of Diofi^^s by 
a courfe of liberal ftudUes, 75. 

Ji&mefiic Happinifs^ how to be enjoyed, 326. 

Draco, his excellent laws to prevent idlenefi, 2964 

Druids, devoted to folitary fludy) go* 



£loifa, her acquaintance with Abtlard, 229 ; th«r mu- 
tual afFefHon, 230 ; retires into the convent of Argtn* 
teuil, 23 1 ; her paflion revived by intercepting Akc-* 
iard's letter to PAikntus, 232 ; the confequencca of 
this letter defcribed, 233 ; their ccn-refpondence, 234, 
244; obfervations on the nature of her paffion for 
Abtlardy 244 ; her coadu£l in the convent of Argen^ 
teuil, 268; her conduft wheii flw took the vtH^ 269; 

her 
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her exemplary Vduiviour when Ihe became abbe& of 

the Parackttf 270. 
England^ an account of the fate which attended the pub- 

Kottion of Hnimj^s hiHory of it, 62. 
EnthMjiafrn defcribed, 143; a root firom which, when 

properly cukivated, the nobleft anions fpring, 144 ; 

Locke's defcription of it, 147 ; a fource of delufion, 

x6o; continually at war with the dilates of nature, 

286. 
£no/y an enemy to fine talents, 53 5 its vi6ttms geneially 

raifed into notice by Truth, 54 ; purfues Merit as iu 

fhadow, 54, 67 ; its efifefb on the condufl and charac- 
ter of David Hume, 55 ; the eSeEk of it defeated by 

the impartiality of ftrangers, 94. 
Ephejians banifhed every man who dared to become 

more eminent than his fellow-citizens, 67. 
Errors, an attempt to expofe them always attended with 

obloquy, 67. 
Eudoxia, the confort of the emperor Arcadius, her vices 

expofed by St^ Ckryfojtem, 280. 
Exercife more neceffary than left to keep both Ae body 

and the mind in proper order, 111 ; its eficfts upon 

the fpirits, 112. 



Fancy, its fineft flights incapable of being truly enjoyed 
in ablblute Solitude, 2; its danger to the youthful 
mind, 139; how {he performs her operations, 140; 
Its c&as in Solitude, 160; when it may be fiifely in- 
dulgcd, 170, 

Fame 
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lamt excites the malice of the ignorant and fiupid, 53 ; 
its temple difficult of acceis, 59; to be durable, muft 
be founded on virtue, 71. 

Fanaticifm^ thoff who are under its influence can feel 
no enjoyment from Solitude, 100; it is the duld of 
difcontent, 101; defined, 146; Mr. Locke's ac- 
count of its cauie, 147 ; not confined to any age or 
country, 148 ; inftances of its effe£b in the cafe of 
Lord George Gordon^ 149, 153; oi Dr. FothtrgiU, 
154; of the holy St. Francis^ of Affiji^ 156; its ac- 
companiments, i66« 

Father Paul^ the excellency of his charaOer, 284, 

Fejiivity^ its joys neither pure nor latisfaftory, 11. 

Fitzofiorne's Letters^, one on the fubjefl of Suicide and 
Melancholy, 178, notis. 

Folly neceffs^ry to be endured in order to enjoy- fbdety, 

317- 
Fothergill, Dr, an anecdote of his eccentricity when a 

ftudent at Edinburgh, 155, 

Francis, St, of AJi^, his converfion, fervent piety, 
and fanaticifm defcribed, 156. 

Frankliny Dr. an eulogy on his happy ftile of convey- 
ing moral information, 129. 

Frederick the Great difcovers his inclination for tranquil- 
lity, 34 ; his enjoyment of it at his celebrated retreat 
at Sans Souci defcribed, 92. 

Friendjhip, real happinefs only to be found in the arms 
of it, 10; cannot be purchafed by wealth, nor pro- 
cured without its proper premium, 1 1 ; the pretenders 
to it how to be treated, 70 ; nothing fo fair as virtuous 
friendfhip, 87; when only pretended is frequently 

guilty 
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guilty of malevolence, 94 ; Is the medicine, of life, 
133; and one of the moft material ingredients in the 
cup of human happinefs, 307. 



Garve enjoyed Solitude without its difadvantages, 121. 

Genius^ infpired by rural fcenery, 145. 

Gocthty his obfervation on kindnefs, 1 30. 

Good-nature^ a quality that wins the heart, ii8. 

Golden Fleece^ its fignification, 71. 

Gordon^ Lord George^ his cliarafter defcribed, and an 

account given of the riots he caufed in London in the 

year 1780, 149J 153. 
GrotiuSy his reafon why God created man for the pur- 

pofes of ibciety, 2, 
Gypfies^ praftice of thefe itinerants in Germany, 9. 
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Happinefs, not to be found in a vague, defultory, and 
indifcriminate intercourfe with the world, 4; can 
only be attained by laudable purfuits, 304; only to 
be truly enjoyed in the bdfom of Love and ^ in 

t 

the arms of Friendfliip, 307 ; a prize worth contend- 
ing for, 312; the idea of being able to enjoy it by our- 
felves vifionary, 314; its path cfefcribed, 314,315. 
HaUer, fubjeft to a religious melancholy, 190, 202; 
addi6led to an exceiljve ufe of. opium, 196; liftened 
to the evil do^rines of fanatical priefts, 197 ; his 
notions of Chriftianity, 198; his apprehenfions of 
death, 199, 201. 

Hermits^ 
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Hermits^ the tinfiitisi&6k>iy nature of their enjoyments, 3 ; 
always difcofitented with themfelves, 3, notis; the 
extravagance of «S^. Anthdny^ 138 ;. are ehara£krs con- 
trary to the order of nature, 313. 

Htraclitus, the obfcure and crying philofopher, his cha- 
ra6ler and condu^ defcribed, 26. 

Hijiory^ an account of the fate of the firil publication 
of Hume's Hiftory of England, 62, 

Homer, the noble images with which his works abound 
afford relief to the affli£tion of Zenohia in Solitude^ 
42; fond^f Retirement, 309, notis. 

Horace preferred Solitude at his villa at Tiber, near the 
lake Albunea, to the court of Auguftus, 38, 

Hume, David^ hi& hiftory^ 54 ; account of his literary 
tran&6lionsj 59 ; his difappointments, 60 ; the publi- 
cation and £ue of his writings, 6i\ their ultimate 
fuccefs, 64, notis, 

Hurd, his pamphlet againfl Hume's Natural Hiftory of 
Rehgion, 63. 

Hypochondria is one of the motives to Solitude, 46 ; 
becaufe it renders the patient incapable <^ ei))0ying 
the pleafures of the world, 48 ; fpleen, a ifeae» of 
JfyfochondriOf 48 ; a cure for it, 48 ; joy fliei fr^m 
the approach of this diftemper, 49 ; it leads to madnefs 
and to deadi, 50; CowUy^ the EngUih poet, fub^£l 
to this border, 50, notis. 

i&j 

jfcrome, the faint, attained his rich, animated, and fu* 
blime ftile of eloquence in Solitude, 89 ; his hiftory, 
90, notis ; his fenfible addrefs to his folitary brethren 
in the defarts of Thebais^ 259. 

Imagination^ 



INDEX. 

Imaginatum, its effe£b on the human mind, 137: the 
influence wbadi Solitude has on this power, 141 ; iu 
tSc&s on the condufl of life highly important, 142 ; 
its operation, 143 ; produces enthufiafin, 143; in 
what cafe Solitude not unfriendly to it, 171. 

Indignation difficult to be reftrained againft artful hypo- 
crites, 68; the indulgence of it improper, €9 ; highly 
excited by the intrigues and miicondu£l of courtisrs, 

73- 
Indolence, irkfome to its poffeflbrs and intolerable to 

others, 13; arifes fnanour endeavours to fly from 

ourfelves, 14, notls; ill fuited to the cure of the 

fpleen, 485 more fetal than excels of aftion, 110? 

the charafter of a lazy man defcribed, 111; Mon^ 

taign^s opinion of it, 111, notis ; always reWefs, 

274; infli£b the fevereft torments on the foul, 

±74; inftances cS its being provided to great frenzy, 

275 ; the cruelties of which it is capable, 277 ; its 

dangerous effic6b in Solitude, 295 ; the endeavour of 

all wife legiflators to pravent ^, 297 ; its danger in a 

political view, 298* 

4ndufiry the U^ta^X <3€ Virtue, 302. 

JMinfon^ Dr. his Offinioii of Solitude, 26, notis ; 30, 
notis ; of Cowley's defire oi Solitude, 50, notis ; of 
the errors to which a Mt^ry perfon may be expofed, 
97 ; of the fondnefi for felf-opinion produced by So- 
litude, 115, tuxis ; his notion of ^ath, 200* 

Ingratitude, its efFefts upon the feelings, 78, 80, 84. 

Jofeph, the emperor, expreflfes to Aaron Grothaus \m 
anxiety for rural Retirement, 36. 

Jfoy is artificial, and may be created ; it may fubfift ^th- 
eut thought, and gives a momentary flafli to pleafure, 



INDEX. 

14, notis ; muft have felf-approbatioh lor hi root, 
iM ; it is a fixed date ; a tenure ; not a Hart, 16 ; a 
- certain impuUe in every heart to catch the phantom of 
ideal joy, i8. 

K 

Kindntfs is the golden cham hy which Society is bound 
together, 1 30 ; is not always ihewn by men of fa- 
fhion to the aukwardneis of fludious men, 131. 



Laura, her perfon defcribed, 246 ; the aSe6Hon Ihe 
excited in the bofom of Petrarch, 247. 

Learning can only render its poffeffor happy in propor- 

' tion as he employs it for the benefit of others, 118 ; 
not fynominous with wiidom, 119; when moft merr- 
torious, 136. 

Letters^ the effe£l which Solitude is apt to produce on 
the chara£lers and difpofitions of men of letters, 116; 
originally invented by Love, 235. 

Leibnitz, an anecdote refpe£ting him, 1 2 ; a man of un- 
common capacity, 1 2, notis ; purfued his fludies at a 
beautiful villa near Hanover, loo* 

Liberty, the defire of enjoying it drives men into Soli- 
tude, 31 ; for it is one of the moll powerful affe^ions 
of the human mind, 45 ; the greateft of human blef- 
fings, 320. 

Locke, his defcription of enthufiafin, 147. 

Longinus, the prime minifter of Zenobia, put to death 
by the emperor Aurelian, 43. 

Lord's 



INDEX. 

• 

Lord* 5 Prayer y the ufc of repeating it upon certain oc- 
cafions, 211. 

Love^ one of the chief fources of focial happinefs, 5; 
when chafte, civilizes mankind, 6 ; its viftims always 
feek Solitude as a folace to their fufFerings, 7 ; when 
pure, leads the mind to Religion, 100; its power, 226 ; 
the folly of endeavouring to refift its efFefts by retiring 
from the woHd, 227; a paflion that when pure never 
experiences any decay, 227; inftancea in the ftory of 
Abelari and Eloifa^ 228; in the ftory of Petrarch 
and Laura^ 246 ; obfervations of the different na- 
ture of the paffions of thefe celebrated lovers, 248 ; a 
ftory illuftrating the extraordinary and irrefiftible power 
of the paflion of Love, 249, 257 ; dangerous to health 
when indulged to excefs, 258 ; the kind produced by 
Solitude, 260 ; has no power, except on thofe it 
catches unemployed, 302 ; the great promoter of hu- 
man happinefs, 307 ; increafed by difcreet retirement, 
309, notis. 

Lucian, his defcription of Timan's ihveftives againft the 
Athenians, 81 • 

M 

Magna civitas, magna foUtudo, 24, notis. 

Malice continually employed in blunting the force of 
noerit, 53, 67. 

Marriage recommended,^ 262 ; an eulogy on wedded 
love, 263, 286. 

Maximian^ his purfuit of power condemned by the em- 
peror DiocUfian, 41. 

Melancholy^ Solitude very ill fuited to its relief, 109, 

179; 



INDEX. 

179; its carlieft {ymptxxoi deHbribeci, 173; the in* 
dulgence of it frequently pleafing, 174^ the way it 
ibould be treated^ 174 ; its diffincnt effeds on EngUih 
and Frendi minds, 17:; its general eflfeSs, 176; de- 
fcribed by Sbake^peare, 176, aotis; its views tnd 
confcquences, 177; defcribed by Melmoth, 1789 no- 
ta; its charaBer, 180; fometinict not perceptible by 
obferversy 182; its power, 183; when caufbd by 
RefigioB, 190; how to be relieved, i8o. 

Mmdelfohm derived great advantages from Solitude, 1 2 1 • 

Mithom, the celebrated piofeflor of the fcienoe of mtiCc, 
an anecdote reipeQing him, 123. 

Mikon^ his eulogy on wedded love, 26£« 

Mind^ is finnetimes ib conflni6ed that no kind of difci- 
pline can eradicate its errors, 107* 

Mifimthropyj an unnatural di^fition of nund, 1 ; it is 
immoral to encourage it, 2, nods; thofe who indulge 
it always unhappy, 3 ; cured by love and £riendftip, 
5 ; frequently the confequence of diiaj^ointed ambi- 
tion, 7; defcriptions of its dk£ls, 26, notis^ 49, 79 ; 
Cowley^ the Englifli poet, fubje£l to this diibvder, 50, 
notis ; the language of this complaint as defcribed by 
Shake/peare, 77 ; St, Hyacinth its vi6tim, 77 ; a de- 
fcription of a Mi£uithrq[nA, in a private charaOer 
known to the author, 79 ; in die charafler of Timen 
of AthenSy 80. 

ManaJHc Injtitutions, thdr mi£c|ne& defcribed, 25B1 
283,287. 

Monaflic Solitude^ its bad effe^s on the human sand, 
161 ; its confequences on the mind of £loifzy 244 ; 
bow much it depraves the £ner paflions of the heart, s6i. 

MonkSf 



INDEX. 

M^nks, their fiiry when roulicd from their lazinefs into 
a£tion, 278*, their &cuhies ddiafed by their partialities 
to the interefts of their orders, 284 ; their profligacy, 
287, 289 ; their diforders contributed to the Reforma* 
tion, 290* 

Montaigne, his opinion of the efficacy of Solitude with 
refpeft to Religion, 47, notis, 105; in order to avoid 
examples of vice, 52, notis ; his obfervations refpeCl- 
ing indoknce, 111, ndtis*. 

Molanus, his mind fo difturbed by intenle applicalkyi 
that he &icied himielf a barley-corn, 162. 



N 



Nature, the real propenGties of it never injurious, 258^ ; 
the neceflity of checking htx fuperinduced appctit^, 
266; abhors a vacuum, 298, • ,^ 

Natide, the author of a work on the dancing of the 0(0- 
cients, an anecdote refpe6Ung him, 123. 

Nervous Complaints, their dreadful effefts, 189; in the 
cafe of a young lady, 192 ; in another cafe of a fimi- 
lar kind, 194; in the cafe of a native of Geneva, 
203 ; in the perfon of Zimmerman himfelf, 208. 

Nicok, a ludicrous inftance of the efFeft of aukwardnefs, 
and ignorance of good breeding, in the perfon of this 
celebrated mathematician, 123. 

Nuns, the nuns of a number of convents feized with the 

diforder of mewing like cats, 163; and of biting, 

164; the envy, hatred, and malice which generally 

prevail among them, 225 ; the forrows they feel,<226 ; 

VOL, II. 2 A their 
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nr ficentious oooiudy 289; incorrigible, 290; cor* 
fupled by die bane&of their lives, 303. 
NufHial Staitf opimoa of the anoenc &then on it, 26^ 



O 



Vkftinacy \» frtqiMndy die dkSt of SoGtude, 1 14. 
OdemUhuSy the hufband of ZenoUoj mardeved, 43, 

Opinions^ the pubfcatioa of novel opnions geneiaUy 

alarming, 67. 
Opiwnt, the manner of colleding it, 196 ; its deleterious 

qualities defcribed, 197. 
Orators, who only exercilie their eloquence ^ purpofes of 

68entation, feldom long admired, 71 ; the oratory of 
- Boffas commended, 289. 
Orlow, the Ruffian prince, vifits Zimmerman at Pyr^ 

montf 210; receives from him a curious prefcription 

to cure inordbate dfcfires, 211. 



Pakyf archdeacon of CarUJte^ has expoied the £dfe 

principles of Mr, Hume in his Evidences of Chriitiani- 

ty, 58, notis. 
Pain is the confbquences of nufcondu£):, 4. 
Pqffions, a methoilof checking their turbufei^ce, 210;: 

the influence of Solitude on them, 215; their extras. 

orchnary powen, zi'j. 

Ptdantryi 



INDEX. 

PedoMtry condemned, 135* 

Fajcal^ his notion k£ quietude, 33, 

PomL^ of Vtnici^ the only perfen educated in a dcufter 
that was fuperior to its prejudices, 284. 

Pericles^ his (pinion of the neceflity of induftiy, 297. 

PHrarch, his notion of £une, 71; his defcription of 
the malevolence of pretended firiendlhip, 95 ; his af- 
fe^on for Laura defcnbed, 246 ; flies into Solitude' 
with the hope of reducing its violence, 248 ; chufes 
the retreat of Vauclufe\ returns again into Societyi 
311 ; purchafes a beautiful villa Aear Parma^ 332 ; 
his rational uie of Solitude, 333; his defcription of 
its charms, 334. 

Plato^ his writings afford confolation to Ztnohia in her 
retirement, 42 ; his fublime theories not concaved 
aihong the noify feaib of Dionyfius^ 98 ; his cohdu£l 
txA diara£kr, 98, notis ; his opinion of the efie8s of 
Solitude, 114; free from all oftentatioul pedantry, 
112; a. dory refpe£ting the urbanity of his manners, 
1 13 ; of opinion that women are the nurfes of fana* 
tidfm, 167. 

Platonijtsy the abfurd do^bines of this Mk afcribable to 
the influence of Solitude, 165. 

PkafurCj every rational purfuit too frequently fiicrificed 
to it, 9 ; wheii exceffive, deftroys the happinefs of its 
vo^ries, 11 ; a mean ftimulus to roufe the foul to 
activity, 14; its votaries incapable of rational Retire- 
ment, 15; it is neceflary to vary it, 112. 

Pofterity generally does juftice to real merit, 95. 

Pmjtrty an imconquencble bar to fuccefs, 59. 

2 A 2 Piftfiratus, 



INDEX. 

Pififiratusy his conduft towards Solorty 72 ; his endea* 

vours to prevent idlenefs, 296, 297. 
ProteruSy the manner in which he was depofed hy Ttmo^ 

theus and the rebellious monks of Egypt, 275, 
Puhkc Places are the machineries of pleafiire, 15; the 

inconveniencies which ibmetimes attend them, 209; 

the fort of pleafure they afford, 316, notis. 
Puffcndorfy his reafons why man was intended by his 

Creator rather for a focial than a folitary life, 1 . 
Pyrrhus fighs for tranquillity, 33 ; his chara6h;r and 

condu6l defcribed, 34, notis. 



QuirinuSy the church of this feint incapable of affording 
proteftion to Proterus againil the fury of the rebel 
monks led on by TimothciiSy 277. 



R 



Religion has been too often drawn in difagreeable colours, 
20 ; folid benefits to be derived from the pra£tice of it, 
2 1 ; the opportunity of pra6li{ing its precepts an in- 
ducement to retire from the world, 47; Montaigne's 
opinion on this fubjeft, 47, notis ; its interefts fsdd to 
have fuflFered frcMn the philofophical works of David 
Hume, 58 ; its benign genius difpofes the mind to 
Retirement, 1 00 ; is the offspring of Truth and Love, 
100; is not confined to cells and cloiflers, 101 ; its 

efieOs 



INDEX. 

cffe£b in Retirement, i02 ; excellency of the Chriftian 
fyftem, 165 ; extremes in it ought to be avoided, 169 ; 
alleviates melancholy, 203; its perfe£tion dcfcribed, 

292, 293. 

Religious Melancholy aggravated by Solitude, 190. 

Republicanifm, an inftance of the abfurdity of its prin- 
ciples when carried to excefs, 67. 

ReJigruLtion, when neceflary, 322. 

Retirement is of a naturetoo refined for vulgar minds, 
ic ; affords favourable moments for the practice of 
piety, 21; the real lover of it muft be an extraordinary 
charafter, 23, 97 ; it confirms the principles of vir- 
tue, 24; the motions which generally lead to it, 30; 
the greateft men enjoy it moft, 33 ; muft he fought 
with a chearful mind, 85 ; its effe£b defcribed, 86 ; 
is the true fchool of philofophy both with refpeft to 
morals and manners, 92 ; and the kind nurfe of Na- 
ture's powers, 97 ; its important effe£ls in a religious 
point of view, 102 ; its advantages and difad vantages 
will always be proportionate to the degree of virtue 
or vice poffeffed by its votaries, 108 ; how to be en- 
joyed, 307 ; when it becomes our duty, 323; its ad- 
vantages in improving the powers of the mind, 327; 
may be enjoyed widiout removing far from town, 

331- 
Riots^ the caufe and confequences of thofe which 

happened in London in the year, 1780, 149, 

153- 
Roujfeau, an account of his melancholy difpofition, 184 ; 

the ill treatment he received, 185, 187 ; his charac- 
ter, 188. 

Satyrus 



INDEX, 



Satyrus, the Athenian aftor, improves, by his judicums 
recitation of a paffage from Euripides, the elocution 
of Demojihtncs while a ftudent of oratory, 8g. 

Scipio Africamis fought Solitude during the intervals of 
public bufinefs, 36 ; his charafter and condufl, 37, 
notis. 

Scholars, diar general charafbr defcribed, 119, 122. 

Self-denial, the necef&ty of it inculcated, 266, ndtis. 

Self-interejh^ thofe who too clofely &llow its di£btes are 
generally unhappy, 133. 

Shaftjbury, Lord, his obfervations oii the force of ^ncy, 
139 ; on the e(Fe£^ of enthufiafm, 144; on the con- 
fequences of Solitude, 24^ notis. 

Shakefpeare, his defcription of the language of Timon, 
77; his defcription of melancholy, 176, notis. 

Slander generally defeats itfelf, 71 ; the heft chara£lers 
the moft frequent obje£b of its fliafts, 53. 

Socrates, his obfervation on travelling, 108, notis; ren- 
dered his morals plealing, 129; appears as if he were 
receiving the inilru£Uon he imparts, 1 30. 

Solitude, the definition of it, 1; converfation qua- 
lifies the mind for it, 7 ; is frequently unfriendly to 
forrow, 19; is terrible to thofe whofe virtue is not 
founded on right principles, 19 ; or whom vice has be- 
trayed into guilt, 20 ; is capable of affording the high* 
eft comforts to rational and religious minds, 2 1 ; the 
neceflity of devoting a certain portion of our time to it ; 

81 ; 



INDEX. 

21 ; the motives which lead men to k, 23 ; the man 
who is really attached to it miifl be an extraor^nary 
charaBer, 24 ; how to render it {erviceable, 25 ; die 
charaOer of thoTe who cannot endure it, 26; of thole 
who are prepared ior the enjoyment of it, 29 ; the 
love of it by thoie who poflefs genius, 30 ; love of 
liberty is die foundation of the love of Solitude, 31 ; 
feti^t by thofe who are engaged in purfuits imfinted 
to their tnclinatton, 31 ; Hypochondria induces men 
to feek it, 46 ; lb does a ftrong fenfe of rdi^on, 47 ; 
io do the erroneous opinions of the world, 51 ; it b 
in general fought by the higheft chaTa£lers, 73 ; parti- 
cularly by the heroes of Romi and Athens^ 89 ; that 
of the King of PruOia at Sans Soud deicribed, 92 ; 
is frequently fought from an inclination to improve the 
inielle£hial ^ukies, 93 ; religion and fanatici£n fre- 
quently lead men into SoEtude, 100 ; the di^fition 
to it influenced greatly by the temper and conflitutton, 
105; its difadvantaga con/idered^ 107; does not of 
kfelf Aadicate unworthy paffionsy 108, notis; renders 
die charafler rigid, aufieic, infitxible, and imfocial, 
113 ; the mind dangeroufly confident and the di^io- 
fition obftinstte, 114; itscflSs£k on men of letters, ti6; 
its infiucTtce on the vmaginaiion^ 137; on fana- 
tical minds, 159 ; its effe£ls on the female mind, 163 ; 
firange infiances of its efie£b upon the nuns of certain 
convents, 163 ; under whal circinaiftances it is friendly 
to the indulgence of imagination, 1 70 ; its tffcEts on 
a melaiuhofy mindf 173; painful to thofe who pof- 
fefs erroneous notions of religion, 203 ; never renders 
well-regulated minds melancholy, 213; its influence 

on 
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on the pafBons, 215; its efie£U as to the pafFion of 
love, 245 ; the danger of being idle in it, 295 ; {bould 
be made to relieve or be mixed with the pleafures of 
Society, 305 ; in the extreme unnatural, 313 ; fie- 
quently fought for the purpoie of ferving mankind 
more effentially, 317, 318; what charafters feek it, 
318, 319 ; what chara£lers may enjoy it without dan- 
ger, 321 ; it ftrengthens the mental powers, 327 ; 
. only injurious when carried to excels, 32B, 329 ; 
when indifcreet, leads to mifery, 335 ; but when ra- 
tional, tohappineis, 336. 

Soloiiy his condu£l with refpe£l to the ingratitude of his 
country, 72 ; his laws againil idlenefs, 296. 

Social Happintfs only to be found in the bofom of Love 
and in the arms of Friendftiip, 5 ; frequently deftroy- 
cd by being too eagerly purfued, 8 ; not to be found 
in convents, 286 ; in what manner it ought to be pur- 
fued, 508. 

Society the earliell impulfe and moft powerful inclination 
of our hearts, 4 ; a Hate pregnant with dan^r, 4 ; 
the pleafures of it muft be pure to be permanent, 4 ; 
its pleafures capable of affording fublime enjoyments to 
the wife and virtuous, 1 7 ; properly chofen, is produc- 
tive of the higheft advantages, 18; cauies of difguft 
againll it, 76 ; the advantages which men of letters may 
derive from it, 126, 127 ; to be enjoyed with Soli- 
tude, 306 ; man has no right to recede firom it, 306, 
notis; life intolerable without it, 315; the interefts of 
Virtue not to be facrificed to the enjoyment of it, 

3*7- 
Social Firf lie excluded from clcnfters, 224. 

Sorrow 



INDEX. 

S^rroto ire^Qemly dnves men from SoUttide to Sodcty^ 
19 ; to be relieved by pnbtic d^verfions where h has in- 
capacitated the xmnd firon enpyyiag the pieafures' of ccm* 
templation, 26, notis; the moft virtaoos> and fteady 
minds cannot aiwayi foppreis k, 32. 

Speech, the ff& of it a pcincipail reafoiv that inan Vas 
bom a focial being, i ; for if he had been intended a 
folitary being, fpeech would have been unneceflary, 6* 

Spleen, the feveral cures for it, 48. 

Statefmen, the great delight and advantage they derive 
from occafional Retirement, 32. 

Suicide, the caufes from which it frequently arifes, 1 ';^8, 
notis. 

SuperJHtion, the ftrange and riificulons abfurdities it en- 
genders in the mind, 161; is the altar upon which 
Reafon is facriheed, 165 ; a capital fource of ddufion, 
169; cured by acquiring a knowledge of the true 
religion, 193, 



Tanfdnts, his joy* like thofe vAich worldly pleaAire af. 

Tcmptfiknce, itseffefts on the fpirits, 112^. 
Temptatim, a ftbry illuftramg the dain^ of ii^ 249 ; 

ought always tb-be avoidted,. 257. 
Thought, the labour of itr too videnl^ to kift fong, 145. 
Ti^tfeny hisr wepks the beft antidote againft religious 

melancholy, 19^. 
Tim$n, the eefebrated tfiffanthn»pift of Athens^ his cha- 

ra£ler and condo^ def€iMbttd, ^* 

reL, II. 2 B Timothfus^ 



INDEX. 

TimothaUj tbe Egypdan wtxk^ f unm ne d tht Cat^ ex- 
cites fats monks to affift htm in dcftAng Protenu, 275. 

TheodofiuSj tbe RxMnam c u ye ioi, receives and faoooHrs 
the aflies of iS^ Ckryjofiam^ 283, notis. 

TranquiUUy tbe general wifli of man^mA^ ^^ 

TrtUhj a love of it leads to Reli^on, loow 



Vaudufcy the celebrated Sditude of Petrarch, 309; a 
defcription of its (Ituatioa and beauties, 310. 

Vixt^ in tbe corrupted currents of the world, finequently 
wears the mafk of Virtue, 7 ; incapable of being truly 
cfaearful, 1 4, notis ; but may occafionally iorct itfelf into 
burfls of (eeming joy, 16 ; it is the finirce of fbrrow, 
20; cannot endure Solitude^ or any ipedes of Retire- 
ment, 24 ; and by this means difcovers itfelf, 26, no- 
tis ; fees the bappinels of others with hatred, 84 ; is 
not eradicated merely by Solitude, 1O7; rather in« 
creaied by it, 109* 

Virgil fond of Retirement, 309, notis. 

Virtue^ generally difregarded by menof pleafure^ 5; 
the only true foundation of happinefs, 7 ; experiences 
a fublime enjoyment in Solitude, 17, 22; in danger 
from the vicious examples of the world, 52 ; inftance 
of its effe6U on old age, 69; the world to be negle£)ed 
for its fake, 70, 91, notis; its good e&£b defcribed, 
1 28, 293 ; greatly promoted by induftry, 300, 302 ; 
not to be facrificed for the purpofes of enjoying So- 
ciety, 317; its chara£kr described, 318, nptis: how 
afie6led by a life c^ Solitude, 330. 

Urbanity^ 



IN D E X. 



U 



Urbanity^ its pleaiing elFe£b illuftiated in an anecdote re- 
fpe£ting the manners of Plata^ 120^ i2i« 



W 



Wklandf who is faid to be the child of the Mufes, formed 
the extraordinary powers of his mind in Solitude, 96 ; 
an author who rendered morals pleadng, 129. 

Winter^ dreadful to thofe who cannot bear their own re« 
fle£tions, 9. 

Wifdom^ though fometimes confounded with Learning, 
is by no means fynonimous with it, 119* 

Woman would have been unneceflary in the creation if 
man had been intended a folitary being, 1 ; more fub- 
je^ than man to the deluiions of difordered fancy, 162; 
the nurfes of fanaticifin, 167 ; the neceflity of their 
being conftantly employed, 302. 

World, the pleafures of it unfatisfa£lory , 4 ; is the only 
theatre upon \N^ich great and noble actions can be 
performed, 17; its erroneous opinions and egregious 
prejudices drive certain chara£lers into Solitude, 51; 
difgufting to thofe who have lived in Retirement, 325. 



Zenohia, queen of Palmyra, the ftory of her misfor^ 
fortunes and retirement, 41, 

ZiMMltRMAK, 



INDEX. 

ZiMHEKUAV, the method he took to cure religious 
despondency, 192, 194; and a nervoiu deUlity ac- 
companied with melancholy, 203 ; fail liability to low 
fptiiti, acA; inc^ndty to adoietifler to a miiid diC- 
cafed, so^; recaves a vifit fam Pince Orfoo^ Ito; 
his advice 10 the prince how lo cure the violence of 
defirc, £11; his profi^flion of the piinciples upon 
wWeh this worit wai wrillen, gog ; exhorts his readers 

. to feck, the pleafures of rational Retirement, but Dot 
8 Society, 337. 



Sbrritiinit-Lmi. 



